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INTRODUCTION 

I. THE DATE OF HERACLITUS 

According to Diogenes Laertius ix, 1 Heraclitus was at his prime 
(i.e. aged forty) in 01 . 69 (504,503-501/500 b.c.). This information 
comes doubtless from Apollodorus, whose arbitrary dating methods 
are well known (see Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, *902); 
Burnet 38). Heraclitus was traditionally associated with Darius (see 
the first two false Letters, Diog. L. ix, 1314), and so, perhaps, was 
placed in the middle of his reign, approximately at the time of the 
Ionian revolt. He also comes the traditional forty or so years after 
the foundation of Elea, with which Xenophanes (his master according 
to some) was associated; and after Anaximenes (who according to 
Diog. L. 11, 3 and the Suda was born in 546/545, at the time of die 
capture of Sardis; but this is probably a mistake for his .floruit, which 
Hippolytus, Ref. 1,7, 9? placed in Ol. 58, 1: see Burnet 72 and n. 2). 
There is no need to doubt that Apollodorus’ dating is here approxi¬ 
mately correct. In fr. 40 Heraclitus refers to Xenophanes, Hccatacus 
and Pythagoras (as well as Hesiod) as though their main philosophical 
activity were over. The fragment does not necessarily mean that the 
first two were alive and the others dead (as Kranz, Hermes 69 ( 1934 ) 
115, thought), or that all were dead. Hesiod is die only one of whom 
we can be certain. According'to Timaeus, Xenophanes lived on into 
the reign of Micron, which began in 478; but this docs not neces¬ 
sarily prove that Heraclitus wrote after that date. Nor does fr. 121: 
Zeller’s argument that the Ephesians would not have been able to 
banish Hermodorus until after the liberation is valueless, since die 
Ionian cities had a great measure of political freedom under the 
Persian governors. Nor is the contention of Reinhardt ( Parmenides 
und die Geschichtc der griechischen Philosophic (Bonn, 1916) 157) that 
‘ let there he no best man among us’ implies the full restoration of 
democracy, and therefore a date well after 478, much more persuasive. 
Further, even if die Ephesian Hermodorus who was said by Pliny, 
N.H. xxxiv, 21, to have had a hand in die drafting of die Twelve 
Tables at Rome was die Hermodorus of fr. 121 (as Strabo, 14, 642, 
conjectured), diis does not lower die date of die fragment: the Tables 
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were established about the middle of the century, but a foreigner 
would scarcely have been called on to assist immediately after his 

V * 

arrival in Rome; indeed, before this happened he might well have 
lived in exile for thirty years or more. No evidence for date can be 
derived from the very questionable echoes of Heraclitus in llpi- 
charmus (see p. 395). On the other hand, it seems more probable 
than not dial Parmenides referred to Heraclitus: the emphasis on the 
complete lack of connexion between rite initial opposite substances 
in die Way of Seeming, although formally part of the view' of 
mortals, may represent Parmenides’ own abnegation of the com¬ 
promise Offered by the l leraclirear. opposite-doctrine; fr. 8, 5«>ff. 
Tavria 8’ ^Kplvavro 5£ua$ Kal crrjucrr’ ESevto * xcopl^ iXX^Xiov, 
Tfj \itv 9x0yds cd 0 £p:ov trOp, | fjmov 5 v, u£y' [Apatcv] EAa9p6v, 
tb kAvtooc tiqv>t<Sv, tw 8 * twut6v. . ..On the 

other hand, I feel doubtful whether the berter known passage 
attacking the third ‘way' is directed specifically against Heraclitus, 
though he no doubt is included; fr. 6, 6ff... .ot o£ <pcpoOv-Tai | 
KC090I 6 hco5 709X01 ts, dKpiTa 90X0, | 0I5 t6 tt 4 Aeiv ts 

Kai cuk elvai tovt6v vevdtnoTou | koO tccutov, ttAvtccv 8e 7 TaX(vrpo- 
tt6<; fern k^AsuSos. Heraclitus certainly never identified being and 
not-being (see p. 373), and the ‘backward-turning path* is in 
meaning very different from the ‘method of joining which operates 
in both directions' of fr. 51 (p. 203) or the ‘way up and down* 
of fr. 60 (p. 105), whatever its interpretation. 

Karl Reinhardt in the book already cited attempted to show that 
Heraclitus worked not before bill about twenty years alter Par¬ 
menides. and that the theories of constancy in change were an 
attempt to meet the Eleatic dilemma. His arguments are in the main 
subjective, c.g. that the antithetical style of Heraclitus belongs later 
in the century, and that the repetitions of argument are influenced by 
the professedly circular argument of Parmenides. Tiie appeals to 
external chronological evidence are no more convincing: for example, 
Reinhardt attaches weight both to the early Apollodoran dating of 
Parmenides which is refuted by Plato (see Burnet 169), and to the 
view' shared by Eusebius and Hippolytus according to which 
Heraclitus was a contemporary of Empedocles (see Table III on 
p. 25). The latter is a hopelessly distorted account which was 
probably propagated by I leraclides I .embus. Ti is is not the place to 
undertake a detailed refutation of Reinhardt’s thesis, which lias won 
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title support and to which its author has not referred in recent 
articles on Heraclitus. The value of Reinhardt’s interpretation of 
I leraditus* thought, advanced for the first time in his book, is only 
slightly diminished by the impiausibiliry of the main chronological 
hypothesis. 

In brief, there is no reason to reject Apollodorus as a rough guide 
for the date of Heraclitus. If he was in his middle years at the very 
end of the sixth century then his active philosophical work is likely 
to have been completed by about 480 b.c., when he would be in his 
sixties. Parmenides (according to Plato Parmenides 127B) would be 
ai east twenty-five years younger. 


II. TIIE LIFE OF HERACLITUS 

The ancient evidence on this subject is thin and unreliable. Plato 
tells us no more than that Heraclitus was an Ionian and from 
Ephesus; Aristotle adds no personal information except the anecdote 
at dc part . an. A 5, 645a 17 (DK 22A9), that Heraclitus, ‘warming 
himself before his hrv6s’, iold some hesitant visitors to enter; for 
there were gods there, too. Ifi-nvds here means ‘ stove’ the reference 
is to fire; if ‘midden’, to the taboos of Hesiod and Pythagoras. 
Theophrastus' ©vctikcov So^ctt contained no personal information 
beyond the names of native city, father, and perhaps tribe, of each 
philosopher. Peripatetic biography was chiefly represented by 
Aristoxenus, whose Biot dvSpcov or similarworks may have contained 
some source-material on Heraclitus which was utilized by some of 
the authorities used later by Diogenes Laertius. The Stoic writers 
on Heraclitus of whom we know, Cleanthes and Sphaerus, probably 
restricted themselves to his theories. Ir was in Alexandria that 
ancient ‘biography’ came into its own: all that could be was culled 
from classical sources, the rest was supplied by the imagination, 
whether roaming freely over die traditional semi-mythical patterns 
of Famous Lives (humble origins, strange diets, captures by pirates, 
eccentric deaths, and so on) or more strictly confined to the elabora¬ 
tion of themes suggested by the subject’s extant writings. The only 
substantial ancient biography of Heraclitus, by Diogenes Laertius, 
draws freely on this kind of source. Diogenes, who worked in the 
■ third century A.D., had access to a large number of handbooks 
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(biographical, doxographical, chronological and diadochal) and 
summaries, which had been compiled, revised, shortened and recon¬ 
taminated between the early third century b.c. and his own day. He 
often names his sources and sometimes records conflicting accounts; 
but it is evident that even if the works of his fuller authorities, like 
Diodes of Magnesia and Hermippus of Smyrna, had survived, we 
should still know little that was true about Heraclitus' life. Diogenes* 
account is translated below, with running commentary: 

Diog. L. ix, ill'.: 

Heraclitus son of Bloson (or according to some, of Hcrakon), of Ephesus. 
This man was ..t h:s ; rime in ihc 69th Olympiad. 

The father's name is also given as Meson, Blyson, Bauror; blit 
Bloson is the best attested. Herakon might have been his grand¬ 
father’s name. Cf. ‘Hp-^xAeiTos ‘HpoKcovos in IG iv a , no. 71, 83. 

He grew tip rn be exceptionally haughty ard supercilious, as is clear also 
from 1 ns book (<jvyypfc^pcrro$), in wliich he says.. . frr. 40, 41, 42.. (2) And 
lie said also... ffrr. 43, 44 1 . And he attacks the Ephesians loo for having exiled 
his companion Hfrmodorus, where he says. ..[fr. 121 j. 

These quotations are meant to illustrate Heraclitus* conceit. Frr. 43, 
44, introduced by the words EAsys BE xa(, are probably an addition, 
as perhaps is fr. 121 (quoted with slightly greater accuracy by 
Strabo); they are not altogether irrelevant,as K. DeichgrSber (in his 
valuable article ‘Bemerkungen zu Diogenes' Benefit iiber I leraklii', 
Pkttologus 93 (1938-9) i?.li'.) lias shown. 

When he was asked by ilia Ephoi.uv. 10 establish laws he refused 10 do so, 
because the dry was already ir the grip of its evil constitution* (3) He used rn 
retire to the temple of Artemi* and play knuckle-bones with the children; when 
die Ephesians $:ood round him he said: ‘Why, villains, do you marvel? is it 
not better to do this than to join with you in politics?' 

At this point begins a series of fictitious stories about 1 leraclitus, 
childishly and often maliciously developed oui of sayings of his well 
known in later antiquity, many of which are preserved as fragments: 
see, as well as Deichgraber, II. FrSnkel AJP 59 (1938) 309#. The 
refusal of die request to make laws (a standard occupation for early 
sages, cf. Xenophanes, Pythagoras, etc.) is probably based upon 
Heraclitus* interest in nomos (frr. 44, 114) together with his fierce 
criticism of the banishment of 1 lermodorus (fr. m), from which ir 
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could be inferred that he was hostile to the regime. ’Die game with 
the children is perhaps based upon fr. 52 ‘Time(?) is a child playing, 
playing draughts; the kingship is a child’s.' The significance here of 
the temple is not clear, except that it was known to lie outside the 
town and would therefore be an obvious resort for disgruntled 
citizens. The remark to the Ephesians is quite commonplace, jus! die 
sort of thing which might be made up: Kranz thinks it genuine. 

Finally he became a misanthrope, withdrew from tile world, and lived in the 
mountains feeding on grasses and planrs. However, having fallen in this way 
into a dropsy lie came down to town and asked the doctors in a riddle if they 
could make a drought out of rainy weather. When they did not understand he 
buried birr self in a farmyard (povoraoiv, lit. 'cow-stall'), expecting that the 
dropsy would be evaporated oil by the heat of the manure; but even so he 
failed to effect anything, and ended his life at the age of sixty. Here is a little 
thing I wrote about liur,: * I have often wondered how Heraclitus having drained 
ids life to the dregs died in this ill-fated fashion; for nn evil sickness watered 
his body, quenched the light in his eyes, and brought on darkness.* 

The fictions intensify. Misanthropy is deduced from the many 
criticisms of tIicttoAAoI, vegetarianism perhaps from fr. 5 (criticism 
of blood-purifications). The fatal dropsy is a reflexion of fr. 36 
(‘it is death for souls to become water'): cf. also Marcus Aurelius 
III, 3. The expression TrepiTpcnrels els OBepov (translated above as 
‘having fallen in:o a dropsy') probably depends on fr. 31, trupos 
Tpcvral* TTporrcv 6AAaoaa. . . .The riddle to the doctors (cf. fr. 56) 
illustrates a notorious characteristic -Diogenes below quotes 
Timon’s description of Heraclitus as ‘riddler’. Heraclitus attacked 
the doctors in fr. 58: now, because of his wilful obscurity, they do 
nothing for him. The burying in manure is perhaps based on the 
mention of dung in connexion with corpses in fr. 96. Frankel is 
undoubtedly right that the biographers try to subject Heraclitus to 
every kind of ignominious situation which could be based upon his 
sayings, in reprisal for jus contempt for men. The expectation that 
the dropsy would be evaporated is based upon die theory that the sun 
feeds on evaporation from the sea. Deichgraber suggests that the 
age of sixty is from Aristotle, who at Diog. L. viu, 52 is quoted as 
saying that Empedocles and Heraclidcs died at this age: probably 
Heraclitus should be read here. But sixty years was a good life- 
period when in doubt. Diogenes' deplorable epigram contains 
a reference to fr. 26. 
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( 4 ) Hermippus says tlc.i his question to the doctors was it anyone can reduce 
t!ie enrrails and draw off die moisture; when they said ‘no' he placed Himscl; 
in tin sun and told the children to cake liun with manure; hcinR thus stretched 
out he died on ti c second day and was huiied in the market-place. Neanthes 
nf Cyzicus savs that being unable to break off die manure he remained, and not 
being recognizee because of the change lie was devoured by dogs. 

1 lermippus of Smyrna and Neanthes both lived in die third century 
b.c.: the former wrote an extensive work on the lives of great men. 
including many philosophers; he concentrated especially on bizarre 
deaths, following a work it. eaverreev according to Diels HcrakUitos 1 
5 n. Tlie burial in the market-place was standard in such works, of., 
for example, die pseudo- 1 lerodotean Life of Horner. Diels read tc 
gurtpet Ktivwoac for ms. tvrepa Tcrrrtivcbaas, hut TcamvOacn, of the 
spleen, is used by Dioscorides, Mat. Med. it, 155- In any case the 
language of Hermippus' version isnoi grip ic, but technical-medical; 
die griphic version is obvibusly more appropriate in the context. 

It occurs in die sixth T.otter, and there is perhaps a reminiscence of 
ii in Philostratus Vita Apolionii 1, 9, (to a drunkard suffering from 
dropsy) 06 cm hravrAtls irnAov. How the variant version arose is 
beyond our knowledge. 

(5) Ik- was exceptional from childhood: as a young man he professed to 
know nothing;, yet on rtachmg maturity he claimed to know everything. He 
was no-one’s pupil, but said that lie had searched for himself and learnt every¬ 
thing from himself; hut Sotion says that ionic said he was * pupil of (AfcUKolvai) 
Xenophanes, and that Ariston in his On Heraclitus said that lx wa s cured nt 
T he dropsy and died of another disease; Hippohotus too say* this. 

That Heraclitus had no master was deduced trow fr. ioi, 'I sought 
for myself’; die assertion that he once claimed to know nothing is 
probably based upon Socrates. Sotion was an Alexandrian scholar 
who shortly after 20c b.c. wrote a history of Greek philosophy on 
the broad assumption that eacii thinker was a pupil of his chrono¬ 
logical predecessor; he also distinguished the Ionian and Italian 
‘ schools’. It is not clear whether he himself believed that 1 leraclitus 
was .1 pupil of Xenophanes; that conjecture w as bound to be made 
by someone, but in spite of Heraclitus* probable debi to Xenophanes’ 
religious rationalism the critical tone of fr. 40 docs not support 
.1 • aster-pupil relationship. The variants on the manner of death are 
further expanded; -hey evidently came inio being comparatively 
e.irly, for llippobotus too worked belore 200 n.c. 
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I he book said to be his is called On Nature', from its contents, and is 
divided into three discourses (Wyovs): On the universe, Politics, I neology. 

Y>) He dedicated it and placed 1 : in ike temple of Artemis, as some say, having 
purposely written it rather obscurely so that only those of rank and influence 
shou'id have access to it and ii should not be easily despised by the populate. 
Timor. sketches Heracl-tus ;n these words: ‘Among them leapt up crowing, 
ninb-reviling, riddlingHeraclitus.’ Theophrastus says that out of impulsiveness 
(uEAoyxoAia;; part of his writings arc unfinished, part inconsistent. (Anmtlienes 
in his ‘Successions' quotes as a ?ign of bis arrogance that he resigned the 
hereditary 'kingship’ to bis brother.) The work had so great a reputation that 
from it disciples arose, those called Heraclitcans. 

The Stoics divided philosophy into three parts, logic, ethics and 
physics: Cleanthes subdivided into dialectic, rhetoric; ethics, 
politics; physics, theology. It is the last three of these subdivisions 
which are attributed to Heraclitus, as Deichgraber, toe. at. 19, 
pointed out. Heraclitus’ own words can never have fitted into such 
a rigid scheme: judging from the extant fragments there was com- 
pnratively little about politics and quite a lot about ethics; it must be 
remembered that on the Peripatetic view these came in one category. 
The fragments about god cannot be separated from the physical 
fragments; for Heraclitus all branches of knowledge were inter¬ 
connected. The division is a Stoic one; perhaps some handbook of 
savings, published in Alexandria, bad been given this form. 1 bus 
when Diogenes or his sources mention a book (ovyypctuua or 
(JiSAfcv) of Heraclitus they may have been thinking of a later 
compilation. It is possible that 1 leraclitus wrote no book, at least in 
our sense of the word. The fragments, or many of them, have the 
appearance of bring isolated statements, or yvfflum: many of the 
connecting particles they contain belong to later sources. In or 
perhaps shortly after Heraclitus’ lifetime a collection of these sayings 
was made, conceivably by a pupil. This was die ‘book : origina.lv 
Heraclitus’ utterances "had been oral, and so were put into an easily 
memorable form. The generally ascribed title ‘On Nature’ means 
nothing: this was a standard title applied to all works by or attributed 
to those whom the Peripatetics classified as fumKoi. Of course it 
cannot be proved that Heraclitus wrote a book, or that be did not: 
but f shall normally refer to his ‘sayings’ rather than his book, 
because iti either case this seems to give a truer idea of his Intentions 
and methods. The deposition of the book in the temple of Artemis 
is another biographical commonplace; similar stories were told of 
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Hesiod, Crantor and others. Wilamowitz, Glauhe der HeUenen n, 
210 n. i, suggested that there was truth in the story. This, of course, 
may be so: but the apparent motive for putting die book in die 
Lemple, that only die upper class and not the common people should 
have access to it, 1 is one which might have been invented on the 
basis of the fragments (especially, for example, fr. 29); further, any 
Ephesian would be expected to have some connexion with the 
famous temple, and one certainly fictitious incident, die game of 
knuckle-bones with the children, was set there. It is even possible 
that there was an aetiological motive for the story: if die book was 
kept in die temple then it would have been destroyed in the fire of 
356 B.C., thus explaining the absence of a complete version in the 
Alexandrian library. 

Timon (of Phlius, the sillographer, c. 320-230 b.c.), with his 
aiviKTifa, first summarized what was to become Heraclitus' chief 
claim to fame, the obscurity which was later recorded in the almost 
invariable epithet aKoravos or ‘obscurus’ (Cicero de fin. it, 5, 15; 
[Aristotle] demundo 5,396b20, etc.)- The meaning of theusAayxoACcc 
attributed to Heraclitus by Theophrastus is a technical one, as 
Detchgraber, /or. ciu 21 f., pointed out, and is given by Aristotle 
EN H 8,1150b25: ‘melancholics’ are those wlio 8 iaTf|Vo<po 5 p 6 TTrta 
ouk avauEvovai tcv Aoyov 81a to dKoAou6r}TiKov elvcu tt (pavracia. 
Ancient (and some modern) critics took the meaning to be simply 
‘melancholy*, and so began the futile legend of the ‘weeping 
philosopher’, perhaps with the help of die ttccvtcx pt'f interpretation 
(Seneca de traruj. 15, 2; I.ucian Vit. auct. 14, etc.). Next in die 
account cornea a misplaced remark from Antisthenes of Rhodes, die 
second century b.c. Succession-writer, which tells us that Heraclitus 
must have belonged to the Androdid family: according to Strabo 14, 
632 the descendants of Androclus son of Codrus, the founder of 
Ephesus, were still called ‘kings’ and had certain ceremonial 
privileges—a front seat at the games, the right to wear royal purple 
and to carry a special kind of staff, and die management of die rites 
of Eleusinian Demeter. Clearly only the senior male member of die 

1 The* ms. rexr is 6-r&>j ol SwApevot irpocloiEv aCrr$: Richards’ (t« 5 voi) 
may be right, but it is aut essential, ol BwAmcvoi us opposed to toO 8r)u6fcou$ 
must have the common meaning ‘those in power'; we are net entitled 10 under¬ 
stand a verb like owfTvcn (so Dick) wirh 8 wd pivot, ever, though this may 
give a slightly better sense. 
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family had these privileges, which are scarcely likely to have appealed 
to Heraclitus. There is no obvious motive for inventing this story, 
which might provisionally be accepted as true. Hie remark which 
follows is important, since it shows that in the opinion of the 
biographer who is Diogenes’ source at this point the ‘Heracliteans’ 
had not been members of a ‘school* of Heraclitus, but were simply 
devotees of his book. ‘Heracliteans* were presumably known to 
later antiquity from the remarks of Plato and Aristotle which will 
be mentioned later (pp. 14 ft.). 

(7) His opinions were in general (ko6oAm&O these: all things an*, composed 
from tire and into this they arc resolved; everything comes-io-be according to 
fate and existing tilings are connected through the turning in opposite directions 
(mss. Iva\moTpoTnft: ivoornoTpoirlas Kranz, fravnoSpoido* Diels); and all 
things are full of souls and daemons. He spoke also about all conditions of 
(organism in the world and said that the sun is die size it appears to be. And 
he said too:...[fr. 45], and he called conceit a sacred disease, and seeing, being 
deceived [- fr. 46]. Sometimes in the hook he utters transparently and clearly, 
so that even the dullest man easily understands and receives an elevation of the 
soul; and the conciseness and weight of his exposition are incomparable. (8) And 
his detailed opinions (-rd M pepovs. . .t&v 6 oyu&Twv) were as follows- 

Diogenes Laertius usually gives a general or summary (^aAcncbor^) 
and a specific (M pepous) account of the theories of the philosophers 
he describes. Diels, Doxographi 163, has shown that both accounts 
are derived from Theophrastus, the specific one from a good doxo- 
graphical summary and the general one from a careless and trivial 
biographical work. DeichgrSber’s theory (Philologus 93 (1938-9) 
23ff-), that the general account as well as the special one closely 
follows Theophrastus, is most improbable. The general or summary 
account of Heraclitus is a good example of the heterogeneous 
character of these passages. It consists of a little Stoicizing doxo- 
graphy, a more or less arbitrary series of references to sayings, 
genuine or otherwise, of Heraclitus, tacked on with anfAeye 84 Kcd, 
and finally a stylistic judgement after the manner not of Theophrastus 
(whose criticism of Heraclitus’ exposition is unfavourable) but ol the 
rhetorical-critical school best represented by the author 0 1 Tfepl 
Gvpou$. The special doxographical account follows: it is omitted here 
as irrelevant to the life of Heraclitus, but sec p. 328 and pp. 270ft'. 

. . .And these were his views.—The stun about Socrates and )m remark on 
coming across the book when Euripides introduced it, according to Ariston, 
I have told in my section on Socrates. (12) However, Sclcticus the grammarian 
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says that u certain Croton relates in his ‘Tin* Diver’ ilia: a man called Cruies first 
introduced the book into Hellas, and said that it needed a Delian diver not to 
be drowned in it. Some give it the tide of'Muses’* some 4 On Nature’, Diodotus 
'A well-found rudder for tie rule of life’, other* ‘A pointer of morals', 'One 
order of behaviour among all’. They say that when asked why he was silent 
he replied ‘That you may babble'. Darius, also, derived to make his acquaintance, 
and W'rote :o him as follows: [Here follow' the first and second of the collection 
of letters falsely attributed to Heraclitus; the first purporting to Ik: an invitation 
to the philosopher, the second an abrupt refusal.] Such was the man even to 
a king. 

The other version of the Delian diver remark, there attributed to 
Socrates, is at Diog. L. u, 22. Kranz in DK, by making die sentence 
about Seleucus, Croton and Crates a parenthesis, attempts to retain 
die attribution to Socrates here: but the infinitive riirelv in this case 
is difficult, and it is evident that Diogenes is here giving a slightly 
different version. The iambic rhythm of Aipdov tivo$ 8dfcriiai 
KcXuppqToO, 6s oOk drrrom'iy^aETcn ev aCrrcp is noticeable (cf. also 
A.P. ix, 578), and supports the possibility of a dramatic origin. 
Euripides was named by Ariston as having introduced the book into 
Greece (not merely to Socrates), probably because he was the first 
to own a library and was known as a friend of philosophers. T he list 
of titles or mottoes is largely fictitious—only ‘On Nature* has any 
plausibility, and on this sec pp. 7 and 3711.; ‘Muses’ is from Plato 
Sophist 2420; Diodotus (who is mentioned again below') gives a 
verse summary ; the others are quainter soil and obviously of Stoic 
or Cynic origin. The textual uncertainties need not trouble us here. 
The fictitious letters were probably composed in the first century 
a.d. (p. 29); these two may not be by the same hand as the others. 
The origin of the story connecting Heraclitus and Darius is not 
known; but Sardis, which was only diree days’ journey from 
Ephesus (Herodotus v, 54), was probably still visited by many 
lonians, and the proposal of a meeting, though unlikely and the sort 
of tiling that appealed to an Alexandrian academic, is not impossible. 

£15) Demetrius says m his ‘Men of : le saiie name* that he scorned the 
Athenian* also, among whom he had the highest reputation, and that although 
held in despite by die Ephesians he nevertheless preferred his native sur¬ 
rounding*. Demetrius of Phaleron, too, mentioned him in iiis 'Apology of 
Socrates'. There: an- very' many who wrote commentaries on his book— 
Ancisthcncs and Heraclides uf Po:uus, Cleanthes anc. Sphacnis the Stoic, and 
in addition Pausanias the so-called Heraclitist and Nicomedcs and Dionysius. 
Of the grammarians Diodotus did so, who says that the book is nor about 


Nature bur about government, and that the physical parts belong in the class 
of allegory. (i< 5 ) Hieronymus say* that Scythinus too, the author of the iambics, 
undertook the expression of Heraclitus’ account in metre. 

This plethora of sources may be duo in part 10 a bibliographical 
index, though there is no reason to doubt that Diogenes, by the 
medium of handbooks, had access to a large number of authorities*. 
Demetrius of Phaleron, c. 370-280 n.c., was for some time librarian 
at Alexandria. Antisthenes the Hcraclitean is distinguished from the 
Socralic, also from the Succession-writer already mentioned, by 
Diogenes at vi, 19. Heraclides. the member of the Academy, is said 
by Diogenes at v, 88 to have written four books of f^nyfiaas ol 
Heraclitus, and thus was one of the earliest full sources; Cleanthes 
the Stoic also wrote four books of commentary (Diog. I., vit, 174), 
while Sphaerus, the pupil first of Zeno and then of Cleanthes, 
composed five ‘studies’ (6icrrpt(}ai) on Heraclitus (Diog. I.. vtt, 178). 
Cleanthes* interest is apparent from the extant Hymn to Zeus, and 
from Arius Didymus fr. 39: see on in*. 41 and 12. Ol Pausanias the 
Heraclitist, Nicomedes and Dionysius nothing else is known. 
Diodotus, whose political interpretation is as ridiculous as his verse 
motto mentioned above, may be of Sidon, brother of the Peripatetic 
Boethus and himself a member of the Lyceum in the third century 
b.c. Hieronymus is presumably the third century r.c. Peripatetic and 
literary historian, of Rhodes; Scythinus of Teos is usually put in the 
fourth century r.c. (Jacoby in RE, s.v., calls him a contemporary of 
Plato), but his two surviving fragments (the second restored to 
trochaics by Wilaraowitz: alley are to be found in DK 22C3, 2) 
remind one very strongly of Cleanthes, and 1 suggest that Scythinus 
actually overlapped die Stoic: Hieronymus did not die till 230 b.c., so 
Scythinus* versions (which were doubtless very free indeed) could 
have been composed as late, say, as 240. 

He h die subject of many epigrams, among them this one: *T am Heraclitus: 
why Ho you uncultured ones drag me 10 and fro ($vw k&tco)? Not for you did 
1 toil, but for those who know mr. One man to me is a:, diirty thousand, the 
numberless multitude is is no-one: ;his do I proclaim even in the domain of 
Persephone.'- and this oilier one: ‘Do nor he in a hurry to unwind 10 the 
ccnire-stick the roll nf Heraclitus die Ephesian; the path is hard indeed to 
traverse. There is gloom and unrelieved darkness; bur :f an initiate lead you, 
it shines more brighuy than the shining sun.' 

The first epigram (-A.P. vu, 128) is of no merit, and drags in 
Hcraclitean cliches much in :he manner of the false leiters. The 
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second ( = //.P. ix, 540) is of higher poetical quality, and the 
imagery from the Mysteries (in which the novice was led from 
darkness into the brilliantly lit scene of revelation) is effective: the 
suggestion, too, that beneath die obscurity of Heraclitus' style a 
clear and penetrating thought is concealed, is not a common one. 
Heraclitus was not much admired, except as a curiosity, outside 
Stoic circles. DeichgrSber indeed (loc. cit . zyff.) lias suggested that 
die epigram may have stood as introduction to a commentary on 
Heraclitus, and has tentatively proposed Clcanthes as author; be 
wrote such a commentary and was also a competent versifier. This 
must remain a pure speculation: but it is not an impossible one. 

(17) There were five men named Heraclitus: first this one; second a lyric 
poet, author uf die encomium of the Twelve Gods; third the elegiac poet of 
Halicarnassus, to whom Callimachus wrote: 'They told me, Heraclitus, they 
told me you were dead../; fourth a man of Lesbos who wrote .1 history of 
Macedonia; fifth a humourist who adopted this role efter having been a lyre- 
player. 

In addition, there was the writer of the Homeric Allegories. As far 
as we know there was no confusion in antiquity between the 
philosopher and any of these namesakes, who were all, probably, 
much later. Diogenes is perhaps dependent here on Demetrius 1 
4 Men of the same name’, already cited: with tills passage his account 
of Heraclitus ends. 

Other biographical information: 

(1) the very brief account in the Suda (DK 22 a ia) adds to 
Diogenes another variant to the fable about bis death, that it was 
caused by being buried in sand. It also says that some made 
Heraclitus a pupil of Hippasus as well as of Xenophanes; and asserts 
that he wrote much in verse. Aristotle, of course, connected Hera¬ 
clitus and Hippasus because according to him they both made fire 
the first principle; this is the cause of the story. As for the composi¬ 
tion in verse, this is either due to conflation with Empedocles or to 
the existence of verse versions like Scythinus, and a hexameter 
version (sec Zeller ZN 810 n.). The similarities between die Suda 
and Diogenes are sometimes due to direct dependence, more often 
to the use of the same collections and handbooks (Schwartz RE v, 
753 £)• 

(2) Clement also used die same materials as Diogenes and has 
some parallel passages (Schwartz RE v, 75of.); at Strom . 1, 65,4 (n, 
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I •. 41 Stahlin; DK 22 a 3) he has a unique piece of information, that 
I leraclitus the son of Blyson persuaded Melancomas the tyrant to 
1 eject the rulership’. This may be a perversion of the story that 
I leraclitus himself gave up the hereditary paattaia of the Androclids; 
possibly Melancomas, otherwise unknown (there was an Ephesian of 
that name in 214 u.c.: Polybius Viu, isff.), is the same as Comas 
who was tyrant in die later sixdi century, but who did not as far as 
is known voluntarily resign die tyranny. Probably the story is a 
fiction of the common philosophcr-influencing-king category. 

(3) Plutarch and Themistius (DK22A 3b) preserve stories, die 
same in essence but different in circumstance, that Heraclitus, being 
asked for advice, silently recommended to the Ephesians a simpler 
way of life by mixing water and barley, stirring it, and drinking it 
down. The story seems to be an embellishment of fr. 125 (‘The 
barley-drink, too, separates if it is not stirred’); the act of stirring is 
irrelevant to die story but is specifically mentioned by Plutarch. 
Compare die anecdote at Diog. L. ix, 12: when asked why lie was 
silent Heraclitus replied, ‘That you may babble/ 


III. THE ANCIENT EVIDENCE ON 
HERACLITUS’ THOUGHT 

(i) PLATO 

There is probably no evidence earlier than Plato, except for the 
fragments themselves and the doubtful references in Parmenides and 
Epicharmus. The Hippocratic de vicru (see p. 21) is probably post- 
Platonic. 

Direct quotations 

Virtually none. In die Hippies Major (289 a, b) come frr. 82-3 
(god surpasses man by as much as man surpasses ape), quoted 
for tlnir form rather than their content and partly re-worded. 

References to or paraphrases of extant fragments 
To fr. 6 (the sun is new every day), at Rep . VI, 498 a; to fr. 51, 
see ii (1) and (2) below; to fr. 12, see i (a) (1) below. 
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General references 

i All tilings arc iri flux (Cratylus and Theaetetus ). 

(a) Attributed to Heraclitus himself 

(1) Crat. 402a (Plato’s seriously intended summary of fr. 12): 
everything is moving like a river; nothing stays still. Cf. Crat. 401 d. 

(2) Theaet. i6od: All things move like streams according to 
Homer and Heraclitus and all that kind of tribe (semi-jocular). 

(3) Theaet. 152D,k: All the sages—Protagoras, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Homer, Epicharmus except Parmenides say that 
everything is the offspring of llux and morion. 

(/>) Attributed to the Hcracliteans. 

(1) Crat. 44CB, c: Things are in llux, ‘as those around Heraclitus 
(olmpi ‘HpaKAciTov) say and many others’. 

(2) Theact . 179D-180A (Theodoras speaks): The battle between 
those who support and deny a stable reality is actually growing 
fiercer around Ionia (nepi tt> ’Icovlav), for the companions 
(eralpoi) of Heraclitus support the latter view. It is impossible to 
discuss die Heraclitean (or as Socrates says, Homeric) arguments 
with those around Ephesus (tois trepl rr\v "E^eoov), because of their 

eristic methods of evasion-(180c) There is no such riling as 

master or pupil among them, but they spring up of their own 
accord.—This last statement suggests strongly that Plato did not 
intend his earlier local references to a Heraclitean sect in Ephesus to 
be taken too seriously nr literally. 

(c) General unattributed comments; Plato's criticisms . 

(1) Brief references to die llux of things at Theaet. 156A, i??u, 
1R1 \ (tovs fbeovrras), 182c; Crat. 41 ib,c (humorous), 439 c »* Phaedo 
90C: Phi/eh. 43a; Sophist 249B. 

(2) Theact . 1810*1*:: The believers in llux must believe that things 
change qualitatively as well as by movement i:i space. Plato reaches 
the conclusion that ‘everything moves in every way all die time’, 
TTctvra 8f| Traaav Kivn<nv cli KtvelTCU (therefore, lie concludes, 
knowledge cannot be perception). 

(3) Theaet. 183 a: If all things arc moving then every answer to 
any question is correct. 

ii The one is also the many (cf. fr. 51). 

(1) Sophist 242D, e: The Ionian and Sicilian muses (i.c. Heraclitus 
and Empedocles) say that reality is both one and many, simulra- 
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neously so according to 1 leraclitus (Sicapcpogcvov y&pduov^ptTai), 
in turn according to Empedocles. 

(2) Symp. 187a: Music also is ordered by die god of love, ‘a-, 
perhaps Heraclitus too wishes to say, although he does not express it 
well in his words: for the One. lie says, when in discord is in concord 
with itself (btcapcpopcvcv cxoto crimp ovp^pcoOai), like die harmony 
of bow and lyre'.—Plato interprets dppovla here, anachronistically, 
in a musical sense, as equivalent to auu«pcovia. He thinks that 
Heraclitus must have expressed himself badly, because diere cannot 
be agreement or concord of things which simultaneously differ: 
perhaps Heraclitus meant that they previously differed. Here Plato 
appears to misunderstand Heraclitus' idea of the coincidence of 
(relative) opposites, which lie himself clearly expressed in die 
Sophist (ii (r) above). The Sophist was written after the Sympv- 
siuniy which perhaps suggests an improvement in Plato’s under¬ 
standing of Heraclitus; though the present passage comes in a 
fantastic speech by Eryximaclius, and perhaps should not be taken 
too seriously. 

iii Other references to possibly Heraclitean ideas. 

(1) Opposites come from opposites: Theaet . 152D; Phaedo 70 E 

(ouk ciKK o9ev f| tcov IvccvtIcov rix ^vocvtIoc). 

(2) Crat. 4120-413 ( : The etymology of SiKcnov on the flux- 
principle. There is something most swift and most subtle, which 
governs all other things by passing through diem (8iaY6v): some say 
this is die sun, others fire, others heat. See p. 363. 

Conclusion 

Plato’s knowledge of Heraclitus was evidently limited, though it 
should be remembered that he only adduces earlier views where they 
are relevant to his own contentions. The references to die flux of 
things arc: by far the most common; tin's was emphasized because of 
Plato’s own deduction from (lux (possibly derived by him from 
Cratyius) that knowledge of phenomena is therefore impossible. 
The place of tire in Heraclitus is completely neglected, except 
possibly in iii (2). He knows about the emphasis on change 
between opposites, though his was perhaps a commonplace of 
Ionian thought: more important, in the Sophist (ii (1) above) lie 
interprets Heraclitus* main contention correctly, that tilings are 
simultaneously one and many; in this he well distinguishes him from 
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Empedocles and thus shows that a periodical cosmogony of the 
Empedoclean type is impossible for Heraclitus. Many of Plato’s 
references arc! plainly distorted for humorous purposes; perhaps the 
descriptions of the ‘Heracliteans’ are mainly derived from his own 
reflexions upon the river-fragment, and his application of it to things 
in general. 

(ii) ARISTOTLE 

Direct quotations 

Fr. i, first clause only (die Logos); fr. 6 (die sun new every day); 
fr. 7 (if all turned to smoke); fr. 9 (asses prefer sweepings to gold); 
fr. 85, slightly abbreviated (difficult to resist desire). 

Recognisable paraphrases 

Fr. 8n (paraphrase of frr. 51, 80—joins tend apart, things happen 
by strife); fr. 12 (modification of Plato’s version); see also iii 
below, which is prohahlv a reasonably close paraphrase of HcraclUus. 

General references 

i Heraclitus philosophical method. 

(1) EN H 5,11461)29: His dogmatism—Heraclitus is an example 
of someone who believes in conjecture as much as in knowledge. 

(2) Phys. A 2, 185 a 5: His thesis (either that opposites are the 
same, or that all things move) is an example of one advanced for die 
sake of argument. 

(3) Rhet.T 5,1407b 13: His style is difficult because of ambiguous 
connexions, as with del in fr. 1. 

ii His logical fallacy: he denies the law of contradiction. 

(1) Top.Q 5, i59b3o; Phys. A 2, 185 b 19: Heraclitus, by saying, 
for example, that good and had are the same, invalidates all significant 
predication. 

(2) Met, P 3, 10051)23; Met. K 5, 1062a31: A man like: Heraclitus 
need not really believe what he says; he could quickly be shown his 
error by dialectic. 

(3) Met. r 8, 10121133; Met. r 3, IC05 1 >3 5; Met. K 6, 10631124: 
According to Heraclitus it is impossible to speak the truth one way 
or the other. Met. T 7, ioi2a24, ‘the argument of Heraclitus... 
makes all things true’,cf. Plato Theaet. 183 A (if all tilings are moving 
every answer is correct); contrast Met. T 8, 1012b26 (see p. 95 n.). 
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iii Strife and opposition necessary for die continuance of a unified 
cosmos. 

Eth. Eud. H 1, 1235325: Heraclitus rebuked Homer for making 
Achilles pray that strife would depart from gods and men; for there 
would be no harmony without high and low, nor living creatures 
without male and female. —These opposites are necessary for the 
existence of a consequent unity. 1 he examples from music and the 
sexes are probably not by Heraclitus, but arc supplied either by later 
claborators or by Aristotle himself. 'Die remainder probably repro¬ 
duces an actual rebuke by Heraclitus, which is attested also by 
Simplicius and Numenius (see DK 22 a 22), who give a different 
consequence, that the world would be destroyed. 

iv Change: Aristotle develops the Platonic interpretation. 

(1) Met. T 5, 101037: The most extreme form of Hefiacliteanism 
is exemplified by Cratylus, who blamed Heraclitus for saying that 
you could not step into die same river twice; for he thought, not 
even once (ref. to fr. 12). 

(2) Met. A 6, 987329: Plato was familiar from youth with 
Cratylus and the Heraclitean opinions that all perceptibles are in 
flux, so dial no knowledge of them is possible. Met. M 4, 1078hi 2 
gives anodier version of dtis. 

(3) Phys. 0 3, 25 3 b 9: Some people say that all existing things 
without exception arc moving all the time, hut that this escapes our 
perception. Compare Plato Theaet. 181 C-E (i (c)(-) above): 
Aristotle simply adds to Plato’s conclusion the inference that some- 
types of movement must lie invisible. Ibis undoubtedly refers to 
Heraclitus and the Heracliteans, and as far as the former is concerned 
may involve some distortion of his real views on change. 

(4) Top. A 11, 104b 19: Heraclitus’ contention that all tilings arc 
moving is an example of philosophical paradox. 

(5) dc cado V j, 298b25: The first natural philosophers, among 
others, thought that everydiing was coming-to-be and in flux, but 
that -.here was a single fixed substratum, from which the things in 
flux were changed in various ways; Heraclitus, among oil ers, must 
have meant this.—This is sheer Aristotelianism; Heraclitus’ sub- 
Mia um, of course, is identified by Aristotle as fire. 

(6) dc each A 10, 279b 12: All thinkers assume that die world had 
, beginning; Empedocles and Heraclitus think that it is in its present 
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condition, and then perishes, by turns (£vaAA&§). This is probably 
a confusion of : 1 k contrast between Heraclitus and Fmpedocles at 
Plato Soph. 242f. (ii (1) above). Ii is not even true, of course, 
that Heraclitus thought the world to have had a beginning: cf. fr. 30. 

v Fire. 

(1) Met. A 3, 98435: Fire is the material principle (Apxfi) 
according to Hippasus and Heraclitus. Cf. also de cae!o V 5, 303 b 10; 
GC B1, 328033, etc. 

(2) Met. A 8, 989 a 1: Fire has die finest parrs of ail natural bodies 
(liiKpoufiptorccTov KOI ArmoTOTOv, cf. docopaTWTcrrov 6f| Kcti £fov 
del, of the fiery exhalation, at de an. A 2, 405 325). 

(3) Phys. T 5, 20533: According to Heraclitus lire at some time 
becomes all things.—'lhis refers to die basic position of fire in 
natural changes, cf. fr. 31: it does not suggest of itself that fire 
becomes all diings at the same time, although in view of iv (6) 
above, an eepyrosis interpretation cannot be excluded for Aristotle. 

(4) de an. A 2, 405325: Soul is always made out of the dpxf|, 
therefore for Heraclitus it was 4 the exhalation out of which he 
composes the other things.. <which is most incorporeal and ever- 
flowing... he thought that all things were in motion \—By this 
exhalation Aristotle means fire. Cf. the anecdote at de pan. anim. 
A 5, 645 a 17 (p. 3), in which the point may or may not be die fieriness 
oi the kitchen stove (cf. I). S. Robertson, Proc. Comb. Philo/. Sor. 
*69 (1938) 10). 

vi Meteorology. 

(1) Meteor. Bi, 354b33—355ai 12 In this passage only fr. 6 (the 
sun new every day) is specifically attributed to Heraclitus, bur rhe 
theory that die sun feeds on moisture, and that die solstices are-due 
to its search for food, and the criticism that die sustenance of the 
stars is neglected, might also refer primarily to him. 

(2) [Problemata] xxiii, 934b33: Some of those who Hcraclirixe 
say that from fresh water stones and earth are dried out and con¬ 
densed, while from seawater the sun draws its nourishment- by 
exhalation.* This might be by Aristotle himself; the distinction is 
possible for Heraclitus, though in fr. 31 he uses ‘sea* for cosmo¬ 
logical water in general, f Prohl.\ xiii, 908330 also refers to 
Heraclitizers, bui its content seems to be influenced by Stoic ideas. 
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Conclusion. 

Aristotle displays a more detailed knowledge of Heraclitus 
than Plato; the quotations he gives, though few enough, are on 
varied subjects and suggest that he had access to a good collection 
of savings. These quotations are introduced more or less incidentally, 
to illustrate points of his own: their proper meaning is sometimes 
distorted. Aristotle seems entirely r<» misinterpret the opposite- 
doctrine, or at any rate to subject it to a kind of criticism which is 
really irrelevant to it: by saying that opposites were ‘the same’ 
Heraclitus did not mean ’identical’ in the strict sense. Yet in iii 
above Aristotle seems to show greater understanding of rhe theory. 
The Platonic rrAvra pri interpreration i* accepted, and its implica¬ 
tions developed, e.g. that some changes arc imperceptible. Fire is 
interpreted as the substratum of change; this is closer (though 
by accident) to what Heraclitus meant than is 1 he more Platonic 
view. Aristotle’s description of fire as the most subtle, least corporeal, 
and most kinetic of substances, though doubtless due 0 his own 
deduction, may summarize Heraclitus’ real reasons (perhaps never 
consciously formulated) for the priority of fire, though it neglects 
the important fact that lire undergoes regular alteration. One 
passage of Aristotle ( Meteor . B 3, 357(127, quoted on p. 379 bui iiol 
above) gives river-water and Hume as examples of regularity in 
natural processes: there is nothing to show that lie had Heraclitus 
in mind, bm this is possible, in view of the real significance of die 
river-statemenr and the priority of fire; Aristotle himself emphasizes 
in the Meteorologica that cosmic changes are balanced, and in this 
he may be following a line initiated by Heraclitus, just as his dual- 
cxhalation theory may be a conscious development of Heraclitus' 
single exhalation from the sea. Yet die specific references to Hera¬ 
clitus suggest ;hat Aristotle was, after all, unaware of Heraclitus’ 
emphasis on regularity in change, and that he accepted the rrAirra 
£>et interpretation without reservation. It is uncertain whether 
Aristotle accepted rhe eepyrosis; only one passage, iv (6) above, 
suggests that lie did; there seems to be a confusion here with 
limpedoeles (see also Table III on p. 25). Aristotle perhaps 
originated less misconception about Heraclitus than Plato did, and 
his distortions are at. any rate carried out for a determinable motive, 
i.e. to reconcile Heraclitus to Aristotle’s own theories. 
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(Hi) THEOPHRASTUS AND THE DOXOGRAPHICAL 
TRADITION 

Dieis showed indisputably that the primary source of all doxo- 
graphicai material was the (Ducjik&v Sd^ai of Theophrastus, soon 
epitomized into two volumes and later transmitted, in a much 
reduced form and with some Stoic infiltration, through a lost 
collection of about the first century b.c. which lie called the Vetusta 
Placita , to the surviving doxographieal works, of which Aerius is 
the most extensive. In the case of Heraclitus certainly the detailed 
version of Theophrastus preserved in Diogenes Laertius (ix, 8-11) 
is of greater value than Aetius. Both were susceptible to Stoic inter¬ 
pretations, but on the whole we have enough material to gain some 
idea of Theophrastus’ views on Heraclitus. As is to be expected, 
Theophrastus was heavily influenced by Aristotle’s attitude to his 
predecessors. It is usually maintained that Theophrastus was more 
objective than Aristotle, that he had more material, and that he used 
direct quotations to illustrate his judgements. The second point is 
probably true; but Theophrastus* objectivity, especially over ‘meta¬ 
physical’ problems, is of a very low order, and as for quotations, in 
the long extant fragment On the Senses quotation is extremely rare, 
and many of his judgements are no better than conjectures made, one 
would say, in default of relevant evidence. 

It should be unnecessary here to describe in detail the affiliation 
of the doxographieal sources, or the general principles of doxo- 
graphical methods: rhis is all admirably presented in Diels’ great 
Doxographi Graeci; a useful summary is given in Burnet's ‘Note on 
the Sources’, EGPl *, 318. Overleaf (pp. 22 lT.) I have tried to 
illustrate as concisely as possible, in tabular form, how much Theo¬ 
phrastus depended on Aristotle and how much Theophrastus’ 
successors depended on Theophrastus. An example of the confusion 
which could eventually result is given in Table TTI. A great deal of 
the relevant doxographieal material which is not mentioned here is 
to be found under tile appropriate fragments; practically all of 
importance is collected in die A-scction of DK\ chapter on Hera¬ 
clitus (c. 22). There is remarkably little information in rhedoxography 
which is not to be had more accurately from the fragments; the most 
important is tile information on Heraclitus* astronomy given in the 
detailed account of Diogenes (p. 270 f.), and that on the great year and 


the human generation (DK 22A 13,18,19) discussed on pp. 295 ft. To 
this must be added Sextus* important passage on the soul’s contact 
with the Logos, preceding his quotation of fr. 1 (DK 22 a 16; cf. 20); 
this is relevant to the fragments about men rather titan die cosmic 
ones, and full discussion of ir must regretfully be postponed. 

(iv) OTHER SOURCES 
(a) DE VICTU 

It has long been recognized that the first book of the Hippocratic 
treatise de victu , and especially chapters 3-24, 25, 35, contains 
reminiscences of Heraclitus, and efforts have been made in ihe past 
to extract new information on Heraclitus from this source. It may 
be said from the start that diis quest is doomed to failure: not 
necessarily because no new material on Heraclitus exists in these 
chapters, but because it cannot be identified as such. So hetero¬ 
geneous is the style and the source-material oi die author of this 
treatise—a man who professes in the first chapter his intention of 
using other people’s results, where they seem to be the right ones— 
diat a particular passage can only be referred to a particular author 
when a close parallel to ir already exists in diat audior: in this case 
die evidence of the treatise will be corroborative radier than original. 
On many of the fragments dealt widi in die present work such 
reminiscences in die de victu are cited. Many other reminiscences, 
often running to more or less exact quotation, can be found, of 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Archelaus as well as of Heraclitus, 
even in these particularly Hcraclitean chapters. These chapters are 
4 Hcraclitean’ mainly because die style consciously imitates the 
concise and paradoxical style of die fragments; further, the whole 
work is characterized by die dogmatism which Heraclitus manifested 
to a large degree. It seems likely that often what appears to be 
Hcraclitean subject-matter will be found on examination to be purely 
medical (or Empedoclean, or Anaxagorean) substance clothed in a 
Hcraclitean style. Doubdess the adoption of this style tended to 
influence die author’s thought in die direction of Hcraclitean 
obscurity; in fact there are places in these chapters where I would 
say diat the author (unlike Heraclitus) simply did not know what 
he meant. 
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Three particular notions may be mentioned, (i) The reaction 
between fire and water (i, 3 ‘fire can move all things throughout, 
water can feed all things throughout’) is accepted by Burnet (isof., 
alter Lassalle 11, 142) as a genuinely Heraclitean concept: buL there 
is no evidence for it in the fragments, in fact there is evidence 
against—what is to happen about earth, which is a world-mass on an 
equal footing with sea? Admittedly the idea that lire fed on water is 
probably present in 1 ieraclitus, but this is a widespread and doubtless 
almost prehistoric concept. See also on fr. (2) The crafts which 
are adduced as instances in chapters 12-24 in some cases coincide 
with specific illustrations used by Heraclitus, whose practical 
examples of this type may have been expanded by followers to apply 
in many of the Ttyvcn; one would not deny that some of these 
chapters are based upon a Heraclitean source. (3) The unusual 
image of the two men sawing wood (e.g. T, ‘ the one pulls, the other 
pushes. They are doing the very same thing; but by doing less they 
are doing more’) seems to the present writer to have a more archaic 
ring than most other Heraclirizing instances in this treatise: but this 
is the most that can be said. 

What gave the de victu special importance as a possible source of 
material for Heraclitus, in the eyes of the scholars of the last century, 
was its supposed early date of around 40c r.c. Zeller, for example, 
who had at his disposal the results of the investigations ot Lassalle, 
Schuster, Teichmtiller, llberg and others, concluded (ZN 873) that 
the treatise came from the hand of a doctor of the first decade of the 
fourth century R.c. In 1899 Carl Fredrich published his Hippo - 
krarische Unrersuchungen ( Ph.U . 15.1899), which subjected the whole 
treatise (the non-Heraclirizing parts of which had previously 
suffered neglect) to a detailed examination; he, too, using some new 
criteria, assumed 400 b.c. as the approximate date of composition. 
Diels ( Herakleitos 2 xm) mentioned the end of the fifth century. 
Further detailed study by A. I.. Peck (in his unpublished Cambridge 
doctoral thesis, 1928, which was not., however, particularly con¬ 
cerned with dating problems) and A. Palin (Diss. Tubingen, 1933) 
has not produced any amendment of the traditional date. However, 
as early as 1839 Petersen (Diss. Hamburg) had suggested that die 
work should be dated around 320; Schuster also regarded it as post- 
Aristotelian. This dating was ridiculed by Fredrich and others, but 
recently Werner Jaeger, Paideia in (Eitg. trans. 3 , Oxford, 1946), 
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jdff., has argued in favour of a later date. This question is nor, as 
Zeller maintained, of merely subordinate importance for the srudy 
of Heraclitus; for if de victu was composed at the time of Aristotle 
or shortly afterwards, and not around 400, then it must relinquish 
its claim to be an independent testimony written at a time when full 
Heraclitean materials were available. It becomes probable that it 
reflects the Platonic and Aristotelian interpretation of Heraclitus, 
and dial its sources for him were no more extensive than those of, 
for example, Theophrastus, who complained not once only that 
Heraclitus ‘made nothing clear*—a complaint which 1 rake to mean 
primarily that Theophrastus* sources were inadequate. 

My own view, which can only be summarized here, is that the 
treatise was written alter the middle u* the fourth century, and 
probably underwent some Peripatetic influence [contra Jaeger). The 
conventional date around 400 rests ultimately upon two assumptions: 
first, that a synthetic physical theory based upon Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Archelaus and Pythagorean 
writings, must have been produced in the so-called ‘period of 
eclecticism' at the close of the fifth century; and secondly, that the 
investigations into diet and die effects of different foods are similar 
in character to those of Diodes of Carystus, and belong to the same 
period (c:., for example, Fredrich, op. at. 223). The first assumption 
is of no value: eclecticism was not restricted to die period ot a 
Diogenes of ApolIonia or a Hippon. With the second assumption 
1 agree. But Jaeger lias now conclusively shown [Diokks v. 
Karysrosy Berlin, 1938; 4 Vergessene Fragmente des Peripatetikers 
Diokles von Karystos’, Abh. dcr Preuss. Akad. Jer IPis sense haft , 
1938 (Phil.-hisr. K!.) 3,1-46: summarized in Philosophical Review 49 
(1940) 393 ff.) that Diodes worked much later than was formerly 
believed, and was in fact a member of the Lyceum and a near 
contemporary of Theophrastus. The author of de victu may have 
been a generation older. Thus Diodes seems to have used de victu 
as a source for his two books to Plistarchus on Hygiene; cereals are 
named in the same unusual order in each work, and one criticism by 
Diodes preserved by Galen applies admirably 10 the author of 
de victu. The latter, indeed, implied in his opening chapter that a 
number of works on diet had been written by his time; this fits the 
later fourth century better than any earlier period, for although the 
main ideas of the treatise could have been held at the end of rhe fifth 
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are certainly ihe most promising from this point of view, though 
here again much of what looks like lleraclitean matter is probably 
merely Stoic (e.g. gpd as cstablislier of measure in the world is 
probably Posidonianj cf. de mundd ); in both, the stylistic similarity 
to the Heraclirizing parts of dc viciu is noticeable; the style is an 
exaggerated parody of the fragments. 

(v) CONCLUSION 

The conclusion from the foregoing survey of the ancient evidence is 
that it is incomplete and unreliable. The closest sources to Heraclitus 
are Plato and Aristotle, and though they tell us much of value their 
information is apt to he distorted by die demands of their own 
context or, in die case of Aristotle, the desire to find predictions of 
his own conclusions in the works oi his predecessors. 1 heophrastus 
did not succeed in throwing off Aristotelian presuppositions, and 
thus the whole of the doxographical tradition (as weh, it may be 
added, as Sceptic and Stoic accounts) is to some extent infected. 
Chemiss has shown irrefutably in his Aristotle's Criticism >f Prc- 
soc rat ic Philosophy the extent and die serious nature of Aristotle’s 
historical perversions; in the case of Heraclitus it can be seen dial 
Plato too, with his misleading ttAvtci £eT interpretation (see under 
Group ti, pp. 366ff.), has done irreparable damage to the whole 
ancient tradition. The result is that the present-day scholar who 
wishes to gain the clearest possible idea of what Heraclitus thought 
must resort in the first instance to the actual surviving fragments, and 
must base his reconstruction primarily upon these, using the ancient 
indirect evidence as ancillary. In these circumstances the fragments 
themselves must be subjected to the most careful possible examina¬ 
tion of authenticity and content ; hypothetical interpretations must 
not be given credence until they are adequately corroborated by 
other fragments. In die pages tiiat follow an attempt is made to 
subject about half the total number of fragments, those describing 
the world as a whole rather dtan men in particular, 10 dtis kind of 
treatment. 
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the cosmic; fragments 


Note. Diels' numbering of fragments is followed; 
Bywater’s number, accepted by Burnet, is given in 
parentheses in the main heading, as, for example, (m). 

In the initial quotation and translation of each frag¬ 
ment, heavy type (Greek) and roman type (English) 
are intended to distinguish I leraclims* own words, or 
a very near equivalent. 

Paraphrases formerly accepted as fragments are 
normally distinguished from fheir context, if this is 
quoted, by biokcr, underlining. They are referred to 
as, for example, fr. 73 a, where d (for Diels) means 
that die saying in question was treated its a genuine 
fragment by Dic-ls (except that fragments after 126 
were classed by him as doubtful or false), but is 
here considered as a paraphrase. In the group 
headings, ‘Fr. 1 [+730]*, for example, signifies 
that die paraphrase treated in DK as fr. 73 is here 
considered during the discussion of the genuine 
fragment 1. 

The whole of the relevant context is given for 
each fragment; where die main extract ends with the 
fragment itself it means that what follows in the ancient 
source plainly does not hear on the interpretation of 
the quoration. 





GROUP 1 


I 

(2B) 


Frr.l[+73*>J»M4 l+“3 D l* 

50 

The Logos according to which all things come to be is 
‘common* in two senses: it is universal, and it is equally 
apprehensible by all. Heraclitus explains the nature of 
this Logos, yet men still fail to recognize it and live as 
though in a private world—though anyone of sense 
bases his behaviour on what is universally valid, like 
Law. The apprehension of the Logos is wisdom, and the 
chief content of the Logos is that all things are one. 
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Sextus Empiricus adv. math, vn, 132 ivapx^ysvas yoOv tcov utpl 
<pua?a>s 6 Trpoeipqufvos &vf|p Kal Tpcnrov tivck Beikvus to Tcpifeyov 

9T|a[- too hi X6you xooS' 46 vto£ Acl 1 A^uvcxoi ylvovxai 1 
#v 0 p lotto 1 xal 7 tp 6 cr 0 ev v) Axooaai xal Axo\jaavT€$ to npioTov. 
yivop^viov yap Travxiov^ xata tAv XAyov t6v8e AncLpoiatv* 
doixaai 7 T€ipdj[xcvoi xal 47 tcu>v xal epyiov xotooxiov oxottov 
iyeb SiYjycugai, xax& cpuoiv Siaip^LOV 1 * £xaoxov xal cppi^cov 
6x105 &x £l ' Se &XX0U5 av0pcoxoi>5 XavOavEi oxooa eyep- 
Oevxe^ 7roiouaiv Axcoarrcep 6x00a e{S8ovte$ ^7riXav0avovxai. Sict 
toutcov yap prTWS Trapacrrf|aas oti kotcx uetoxtiv tou Sriou Xoyou 
Travra TTpcnroyiv te xal vcouuev, oXiya TrpoSiHXGcbv tmq>£per 
(seep fr. 2). 

1 toO &£i om. Sextus: 64 Hippolyttas, om. Clemens, Aristoieles: toO 
Wovtos Aroiot. ACTr, > Clem., Hippol; toO 6vto* Aristou® a AW - 2 ylvovTai 

Sextus* 3 , Hippol.; ytyvovTcrt Sextus vulg.. Arisiot. 3 ttovtcov Hippol., om. 
Sextus. 4 dmiipoiaiv Sextus**, &TT(iipoi Sextus vulg.; firreipoi dalv (pro 
toteaen) Hippol. 5 Stsp^wv Karri <pOaiv (om. Jkootov) Hippol. 


At the beginning of the writings on nature the aforementioned man , 
in some way indicating the atmosphere , says: Of the Logos which is 
as 1 describe it men always prove to be uncomprehending, bodi 
before they have heard it and when once they have heard it. For 
although all things happen according to this Logos, they [men] are 
like people of no experience, even when they experience such words 
and deeds as T explain, when I distinguish each thing according to 
its constitution and declare how it is; but the rest of men fail to 
notice what they do after they wake up just as they forget what they 
do when asleep .—Hereby he expressly propounds that we do and think 
everything by partaking in the divine Logos; and a little further on he 
adds: ( fr . 2 follows). 

The first clause of tliis fragment is reported also by Aristotle, 
Rhet. T 5, 1407b 14 (DK 22 a 4), quoted below. Clement, Strom . v, 
3, 7 (u, p. 401 Stahlin), quotes toO Xoyov-rrpcoTOv. Hippolytus 
gives the next most complete version after Sextus: Ref ix, 9,3 (p. 241 
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FR. 1 

Wendland) lias, with slight variations, all down to <ppdjwv okws 
E^E t. Here the quotation is introduced by the words dTt Se Adyos 
ioriv dei t6 ttov Kai Sid ttcvtos cov, outcos Ariyet. II.is shows that 
Hippolytus connected dsi with Idvros and not with dgOveroi; so also 
Ainelius up. Eusebium P.E. xt, 19 (-Theodoretns Therap. 11, 88; 
Cvrillus IX, 936 Nligne) Kai outos dpa f|V 6 Adyos koS’ ou aiei ovrra -rd 
ytvdyeva iyivrro, ebs av Kai 6 ‘HpaKAerros d^cbcrtie. Aristotle in the 
passage cited above had stated the ambiguity of dei: -d ydp 
'HpaKAtlTCU StaoTi^at Ipyov 61a tc dSr|Aov rival troripw TtpooKtnai, 
tw OoTEpov ?\ to TrpdTEpov, oTov tv Tf| dpxfj tou m/yypa;jpaTO$ - tpnoi 
ydp “toO Adyou.. .yiyvov rai dSnAov ydp t 6 dsi tipos mmpep 
Sri Siacrri^ai. Aristotle himself suggested no answ er to the problem; 
modern scholars have for the most part concurred with die view of 
Hippolytus and Amelins ihatdri qualifies Iovtos : so Zeller (ZN 792), 
Diels, Capclle (Hermes 59 (1924) Gigon (Untersuchungen 

iff.), Verdenius (Mnemosyne 13 (3rd series, 1947) 279). Recently 
the other view has been strongly argued, that dsi goes with d^Omoi: 
so Reinhardt (Parmenides 217), Sneii (Hermes di (1926) 366), 
Busse (Rh.M. 73 (1926) 2o6f.), Kranz in DK.‘ I support this latter 
view, on the ground that de: seems to lead up r<> and include die 
alternatives which follow, ‘botli before they have heard it and when 
once they have heard ii ’; so Snell. Busse adequately refuted Cnpelle's 
objections against dtis connexion, the chief of which are as follows: 

(1) dti d^uvjrroi ylvovTai is an unnatural conjunction of positive 
and negative words; to express this idea Heraclitus would have said 
ouTTOTe guvtamv; cf.ou ^uviaaiv in fr. 31.—But a^uvt-roi for Heraclitus 
is in sense, if not in form, a positive attribute of the many. 

(2) Akouoovtes t6 trpcoTov restricis the universality of dci. But 
Capelle failed to sec tliatTc TTpCrrov here means ‘once’, ‘at all’, as 
frequently in Homer (v. L.SJ s.v., me), and nor ‘for the first time’, 
with the implication that later they will cease to be dfjuvrroi. 

(3) tou Be Adyou to05‘ £ovtos del is deliberately balanced with tou 
Adyou B’ eovtos ^uvou in fr. 2: so Gigon 3; in each case Heraclitus 
stresses a single attribute of the Logos.—It is unnecessary to assume 
that die balance of clauses would extend to fr. 2, which Sextus 

1 The suggestion of Gigon loc. eit. that del, while certainly qualifying 
tovros, might also go with <1 $vvetoi, is rejected by Verdenius: I agree that 
such an <frr6 koivov is impossible. Kranr. now supports Cigon’s opinion, i:i 
Rh.M. 93 (1930) 82. 
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suggested (dAiya Trpo6iEA6cbv) was not immediately continuous with 
fr. 1; I agree with Capelle dial tovros expects a predicate, but believe 
contrary to him that in ‘r. 1 tou 5 ‘ forms such a predicate. 

This introduces die second problem in the interpretation of these 
opening words: the meaning of touB’ fdvros. Those who connect 
de: with ddvros translate either 'existing for ever’ (cf. Ir. 50 fiv dsi 
Kai to-nv Kai carai) or ‘being for ever true’ (cbv ‘being true’ or 
‘really existent' at Herodotus 1, 30 too fdvrt xpqcfduEvas; idem I, 93 
Aoyev cotn-a Afysiv; Aristophanes Frogs 1052: cf. die Hippocratic 
Ancient Medicine 1 Ttx vr lS eouotis, i.e. ‘a real art’. So Burnet 133). 
This seems to be grammatically possible and certainly expresses 
something which 1 leraclitus believed; it is to be rejected only on the 
ground that dsi goes rather withd^uvcTot. On the other hand, some 
scholars who accept this lasL connexion try to retain die meaning 
fovros ‘being true’: so Tannery, Pour VHutmn dc lu Science 
Helll/u? (1930) 198, and Reinhardt, Parmenides 217, who translates: 
‘Dies Denkgesetz besteh:, ist wahr, und dodi begreifen es die 
Menschen nie.’ TTiis is indeed difficult, and Busse pointed out that 
d Adyos fort can scarcely occur in any kind ol Greek with the sense 
‘the Ady©3 is true’. The addition ot an adverb like del makes this 
kind of sense more possible; but since we consider toO 6* Adyou 
touS’ Idvros to be a phrase complete in itseh, the only possible 
meaning for it is ‘the Logos being this', that is, ‘being as 1 have 
described it’ or ‘being as I am about to describe it’. It is true that 
toiouS’ might have been expected, though it is not essential; on the 
other hand, the fact thatTdvSe is not predicative in kccto: tov Adyov 
tovSe does not tell against its predicative use earlier. Whether toOB’ 
refers forward or backward here depends upon the degree of 
literalness which is to be accorded to the information of Aristotle 
and Sextus that fr. 1 stood at the beginning of Heraclitus’ treatise. 
Even Sextus’ Evapybyevos youv t£>v irfpi <puaEtos need not necessarily 
mean that r I test: were the very first words in the book, as Capelle 
202 and others saw; he suggested that some general proposition 
such as Adyos Trdvrwv Kpcrr:! came at the very beginning. 1 Verdenius, 

* A all, Z.mhr.f. Milo*. ic 5 (1895) 23-1, and Gilbert, .V. Jahrb. 23 (1909) >77, 
had earlier suggested that some genera.i/.atlon on the nature ol Logos preceded 
fr. 1; w) ilu Schuster, HerakTtt v. Ephesos 14, and Bywater ir his edition, in 
attempting ro reproduce the order of Heraclitus' bock, placed one or two other 
exTar.r fragments before fr. 1. 
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however, made die peitinent objection (p. 271) that any general 
definition of Logos would have been quoted by Sextus, being just 
as relevant to his purpose as the words which lie docs in fact 
preserve; though the opening sentence might have been missing 
from his source. Great play has been made with 84 in die first 
sentence of the fragment; it is now clear rhat the occurrence of the 
particle need not email any preceding sentence, or a title descriptive 
of contents. An inceptive 54 occurred, apparently, ai the very 
beginning of the work of Ion of Chios (fr. 1 apxh woi toO Aoyov...) 
and of pseudo-Philolaus (fr. i a <puai$ 8’ tv *r$ Kiopcp dppdyOr;). 
Verdenius 274!’. adds the occurrence of 64 in the opening sentences 
of Xenophon’s Apology and Otconomica ; this, however, is probably 
due to the fact dm Xenophon's works were arranged to be read 
continuously. In the true inceptive uses 84 lias no connective sense 
but some of its original force as a weaker form 01813. Thus there is 
no need to suppose that it here refers to a lost tide containing the 
word A 6 yos or A 4 ysi: Zeller, ZN 792, had suggested A 6 yc$ mpi 
91/ctcos; Wilamowitz, Herakles 2 186, and Diels, something like 
’HpaxAerros BAoacovos *E<ptotos T& 5 t A 4 yti ! . Undoubtedly when the 
sayings of Heraclitus were first recorded some such introductory 
identification or ‘seal' was made, just as, in a slightly fuller form, 
ilecataeus and later Herodotus and Thucydides announced their 
authorship in the first sentence; but if 54 is to be explained as 
referring to a preceding use of Aoyos or A 4 yei, then as Reinhardt 
pointed out A6you must refer to Heraclitus* own ‘Word’ or book. 
The meaning of Aoyos will be discussed below, but it may be said 
here that such a restriction of sense, even if not totally applied, is 
highly undesirable. Reinhardt escapes the difficulty by not reading 
84 , which is of course only attested by Ilippolytus; but while the 
particle might naturally have been omitted by Aristotle and Sextus 
it is difficult to see why it should have been added by Hippolytus, 
whose context does not require it. On the whole 1 consider that an 
ambiguous translation such as that proposed above, ‘ Of the Logos 
which is as I describe it\ best reproduces the implications of the 
Greek: Heraclitus' views must have been expressed orally before 
ever they were committed to writing, whether this last event took 

: A. M. Frcnkian, Hiraclite d'Ephhe (Cemaup, 1933) ^5, proposed a longer 
introduction, c.g. ‘HpAxAeiTCS BXdaiovos ’Eqjiaios t66b Myt\ tva toys Aydptbirovj 
tov Adyov, ko9’ 5 v ttAvto ylvrrar too X 6 yov xrX. 
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place during his lifetime or later; and a backward reference to his 
already familiar pronouncements on the Logos may well be intended, 
as well as a forward reference to the description given in fr. 1 and 
others of this group. Before leaving this particular problem it 
should be remarked that the genitives of the first phrase depend upon 
d^OvcTot and are clearly not absolute. 1 

It is now possible :o consider the meaning of Aoyos in fr. 1; the 
word has been merely transliterated in the main translation in order 
to avoid prejudging the issue. Burnet 133 n. 1 translated ‘Word', 
and held that ‘the A6yos is primarily the discourse of Ilcraklcitos 
himself; though, as he is a prophet, we may call it his “Word"’. 
This views in all its simplicity, has not won acceptance for the good 
reason that in fr. 50, where plainly the same kind of Aoyos is under 
discussion, Adyos is formally distinguished firom the speaker: oOk 
cjjoO dAAa tou Aoyou dcKoucrovTas. However, if ?v6yo$ could mean 
not only the book or, better, the discourse of Heraclitus, bu: also 
the content of this discourse, then a valid contrast could be made 
between Heraclitus himself and the Logos. Snell, Hermes 61 (1926) 
365, ingeniously maintained that this duality of meaning is possible: 
‘Logos ist das Wort, soweit es sinnvoll isr; A 4 ytiv isi: etwas meinen.’ 
In other words, ‘meaning' is one of the basic senses of die root 
Aty-; the Logos is Heraclitus' meaning, transmitted dirough the 
medium of his words, and his meaning is also the meaning which he 
sees in things. U. Holscher, Varia Varwrum: Fesigabe f Karl 
Reinhardt (Miinster, 1952) 69ff.,developed Snell's idea that the para¬ 
doxical truth about tilings is deliberately reproduced in Heraclitus’ 
own paradoxes; Logos, he thinks, lias much of the meaning of 
‘oracular response*. The inclusive sense of the word was accepted 
also by Gigon 4I’., who took it to mean ‘the truth in tilings as 

1 On the subject of ar. introductory sentence or title Verdenius 272 IF. lias 
tried to prove that *TTEpl obotw, in Sextus and Diog. L. IX, 5 was an original 
rifle, ar.d noi as is sometimes thought a convenient form invented by Peripatetic 
historian* for any work on natural philosophy by those whom Aristotle called 
o\ (pvoiKoi. His arguments both here and in his thesis, Parmenides . Some 
Comments on his Poem 73 f., arc not convincing. On p. 272 of the article he 
supports « statement that ‘in the 5:h and 4th centuries riepl 9008(05 was 
obviously regarded as the authentic title of early philosophical works’ by 
citing, among other passages no more convincing, Ancient Medicine 20 
'EunSoKXns AXXct ot -rnpl 9O01C05 yiyp&pcccr.v. This kind of argument will 
find few supporters. 
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revealed by my book’; by Kranz in DK, who translates the opening 
words ‘Fur dcr Lelire Sinn aber, wie er hicr vorliegt, gewinnen die 
Menschen nie ein Vcrstandnis..and by Verdenius 276- 8, who 
well observes that for die early Greek thinkers there was no sharp 
dividing line between the man who knows and the thing known; 
this is particularly clear in Parmenides, but it was an assumption 
shared by Heraclitus in his use ofAoyos.* But Verdenius’ translation 
‘argument’ does not really suffice. In fact, although Snell’s conten¬ 
tion is attractive, 1 do not believe that there is necessarily any 
reference implied by die word Acyos in fr. 1 or any odier extant 
fragment to the actual words or teaching of Heraclitus; and even it 
there is, it is clearly uie meaning of this teaching, the objective sense, 
which it is important to examine. The real reference to 1 ieraclitus' 
own presentation of the truth which he claimed to have discovered 
lies in the word-ro 06 '. Now the root Ary- basically implies 1 picking 
out’ or ‘choosing’; from this comes die sense ‘reckoning’, and so 
‘measure’ and ‘proportion’. This group of meanings is at least as 
primary as die sense ‘account’ or ‘discourse’ taken as basic by 
Zeller. E. L. Minar (‘The Logos of Heraclitus’, CP 34 (» 939 ) W g : ) 
well suggested that ‘account’ reproduces the ambiguity of A6yc? in 
its two senses of narrative and accounting. A further development, 
either directly from ‘reckoning’ or by way of ‘measure and 
•proportion’, leads to the sense ‘systematic formula’, thence 
‘plan’ and even ‘law’ (as, for example, in ‘physical laws’). Yet by 
the time oi l Ieraclitus all these senses, and others too, were legitimate, 
and it is not surprising to find that the word is used by him in 
at least three different senses; die only point in trying to establish 
a ‘basic’ sense is that when lie uses the word to stand tor an 
undefined abstract, concept it is more likely to be a basic and 
underived meaning which he has in mind. An examination of other 
extant occurrences of the word in Heraclitus, where die meaning can 
be determined from the context, may show' that for him there was 
1 Verdenius rightly lebukes those who attribute 100 much significance to 
the community of the subject and object of thought, and doubtless when, for 
example, Th. Compere, Greek Thinkers 1. 75. wrote of die community of man 
and nature at this period he may have- been taking -no much for tranunh 
Nevertheless, it is clear that Heraclitus considered his discovery :o affect all 
things directly, including man; it was of this general community, not a specific 
one revealed by the bipartite application of the word Xiyos, dial 11 . Slonimsky, 
Hcraklit •>- Parmenides (191a) JO. was thinking. 
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one sense which came to mind more commonly than others. In fr. 2 
the meaning of Aoyos is presumably the same as in fr. i, and similarly 
cannot be clearly determined from die context; we learn there that 
d:« Logos is ‘common’. In fr. 50 listening to the Logos leads to the 
acknowledgement that ‘all things are one’. In fr. 108 okoctwv 
A oyouj fjKoucra plainly means ‘whose accounts [or perhaps ‘whose 
words’] 1 have heard’, and in fr. 87 die meaning is simply ‘word’: 
but i: has been shown that this sense would not do in fr. 50, and 
hardly in fr. 2. In fr. 39 o 0 trAelwv Aoyos means something like ‘ who 
was of more account’, or possibly ‘who was of greater measure’. 
In frr. 31.45,115, the sense ofAdycs is undoubtedly that of‘measure . 
This, then, judged by purely statistical criteria, is die most common 
meaning in the extant fragments; it has already been suggested that 
•l .is meaning is an early derivative from die root-meaning. Miss K. 
Freeman, Companion to the Presocratics 1 16, has well stressed that 
the concept of measure is implicit in the Logos ot Heraclitus. 
But ‘Of the measure, which is as I describe it, men are uncompre¬ 
hending. .‘the measure being common..‘listening not to me 
but to the measure...' this makes but little sense. Nevertheless, 
‘measure’ is not far from the most plausible sense, and it is mainly 
a question of finding an English word which would not seem too 
strained. This may be an impossible task: what we are trying to 
summarize is an idea like ‘ the organized way in which (as Heraclitus 
had discovered) all things work ’; ‘ plan ’ (in a non-teleological sense), 
‘rule’, even ‘law’ (as in 'die laws of force’) are possible summaries. 
‘Principle' is too vague; 1 suggest die less ambiguous if more 
cumbersome phrase ‘formula of diings’ as a translation ot Aoyos in 
frr. 1, 2, 30. In this formula the idea of measure is implicit, as will 
become clear from a consideration of fragments of Groups to and it. 

This interpretation of Logos is not new, although the way m 
which it is reached is not the usual one. Diels in He.raklatos on 
fr. 1 added the translation ‘ Wcllgesetz’ to that of‘Wort ; Capel e 
, 97 found that ‘diescr Logos das allot Geschehen zugrunde 
liegende Gesm mciiit’, but maintained that this ‘law’ was the law 
of eternal change-in odier words, that the idea of ‘measure’ is not 
present in Logos; while Bussc, Rh.M. 75 (19*) 20 7 > who separated 
dsi from Aoyou in the opening of fr. 1, according to die interpretation 
advanced here was more correct in asserting tnat Dcr Kern der 
neuen Lelire aber is: dcr Gedanke des Weltgesetzes, der unverbriich- 
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lichen Gesetzmiissigkeit des Weltlaufes’. Gigon 4I'. destroyed the 
effects of his own caution that Aiyos in fr. 1 must have a specific, and 
not a general philosophical, sense, by translating it simply as ‘truth' 
(as well as Word or book), a meaning which is quite foreign to 
Heraclitus; although that die content of the Logos was completely 
true cannot be doubted, cf. Jaeger Theology 112. The lack oi the 
positive content which informs all other Hcraclitean uses of die 
word must be set against Snell’s interpretation, adopted by Kranz, 
of‘meaning’, and also the ‘argument’ of Verdenius. Demonstrably 
false interpretations abound: most surprising is Reinhardt’s ‘ Denk- 
gesetz’ {Parmenides 61, 217, 219; cf. also M. Wundt, Arch, f Gesck. 
d. Philos. 20 (1907) 451), which he assimilates to xplvca Aoytp 
-rroAuSripiv tAtyyov in Parmenides fr. 7, 5. The interpretation 
Logos Reason occurs in the bizarre treatments or Honigswald 
{Philosoph. d. Alter turns'- 67ft'.), Binswangcr {Die Amikt 11 (1935) 
iff.), and Brecht {Heraklit. Pin Versuch iiler den Ursprung der 
Philosophic passim); its acceptance displays an inability to dissociate 
the word from its later implications. Even die much more subtle 
examination by E. Hoffmann {DieSprache u. J. archaische Logik 1 ff.) 
of the connexion between die organization perceptible in things and 
die rational expression of it in words is not perhaps germane to 
Heraclitus; while Low’s supposition that Xoyos means ‘abstract idea’ 
and refers specifically to the Aoyos of Parmenides can be dismissed, 
quite apart from questions of date. 

To proceed to the rest of the fragment: the meaning of ylvovTOi 
in del d^dvcTct y. is admirably explained by Verdenius 280: 'The 
outcome of his [sc. Heraclitus’] experience is expressed by the term 
ytvovTcn: their coming across the Aoyos results in incomprehension. 

nyvogca often implies the idea of a result-’ (Of the passages 

quoted in illustration of this statement the clearest is Thuc. 1, 87, 3 
dvcordvres 6f 6i£crrr|CTav, xal ttoAAw ttAeIous fyfvovTo ols tBoxouv 
at <nrov 5 al AsAuaBai.) In the following sentence, Gigon 3 secs in 
yivog^vcov yap irdvrcov a deliberate contrast with the verb Elvai 
applied to the Logos—a contrast which anticipates the Platonic one 
between the being of eternal Forms and the becoming of transient 
and not fully real phenomena. Now it is undoubtedly true that, 
whether or not he attached die word del to the Logos, Heraclitus 
would have agreed that the formula of things is unceasingly valid; 
in fr. 30 he states that the xoopos of things, which must be the 
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manifestation of this formula, is eternal. Undoubtedly, too, yivecOai 
is a verb which may lie accurately applied to things in general, none 
of which does not ultimately change and become somediing else. 
But whcdier die contrast between elvai and ylvecrOcn was one which 
Heraclitus deliberately made, and one which was instrumental in 
the further shaping of his ideas, is extremely doubtful; it it was, it is 
surprising diat no formal statement (rather than accidental examples) 
of the contrast has survived. 

Certainly yivogtvwv yap irdv-Tcov is concessive, and mipcogevoi 
may be too, although it could equally well be temporal: 'even it 
{or even when) they experience my words.’ The word-play between 
dtcslpoimv and TTEipcopcvoi is presumably intentional, as in trr. 2, 28, 
48, It.} with other pairs of words; in the present case it is simply 
a stylistic trick and can imply no underlying connexion of sense 
between tin: similar word-forms, for the connexion is quite obvious. 
The phrase xal guicov xal Spycov has been well accounted for by 
Schottliinder, Hermes 62 (1927) 444, as an epic formula, as in, for 
example, II. xv, 234; Od. 11, 272. In the Homeric poems the formula 
Ipyov TE Ettcs te or f) Sttei i)s xal epyep is used to complete the hexa¬ 
meter, and often only one of die two elements ‘word’ and ‘deed’ 
is required by the context—usually die latter. In Heraclitus the 
formula is only slightly changed, and here too it is not to be taken 
too literallv: the words are the means of explanation, the deeds or 
events are the things which are explained. 1 After BipytOuai comes 
an interesting clause which further defines Heraclitus’ method of 
explanation. Siaiptov means something more than merely ‘judging ’, 
and implies a process of analysis leading up to a judgement, as in the 
literal sense ‘divide up’. Diels, then, was right to translate 
‘zerlcgend’. In Herodotus Biaipto is used twelve times in its literal 
sense (e.g. I, 119, 3 xori piAta 8.); four times meaning‘distribute’; 
and six times (twice in the middle voice) meaning ‘ judge’; so Powell 
Lexicon to Herodotus s.v. The full force of the literal meaning 
* The expression can be treated as polar; see Heinimann Nomas u. Physis 43. 
I agree with Gigon 7f. centra Leiscgang, Denkformen 74, and Hoffmann, Sprache 
u. arch. Logik i f., that no significant distinction such as that between single 
words and sentences is to be drawn between Enos and Xoyos. In this fragment 
Heraclitus obviously used Ettimv and not A6y<ov because the latter had already 
occurred in a different and specialized sense: in addition, Ettos belongs to the 
formula he had in mine. Heinimann’s attempt (p. 93) to restrict xen-i ifOtrtv 
Biaipicov Ikocttov to fpycc is not convincing. 
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remains apparent in the last sense: so at tv, 23, 3 ol to? Stwpopfe 
8ia.ptevT6s, where the idea is that of ‘ picking the evidence to pieces 
before arriving at a judgement; also at mi. 50, 1 (middle voice) 
tivcimos \xiv ovr ys toOtuv Ekooto Stecipten, where tKocrra emphasizes 
the idea of separate treatment of each point in a description of a 
situation. It is notable that four out of the six instances in 1ler<.dotus 
of6iaipelv meaning ‘ judge’, or rather ‘analyse’, occur in the seventh 
book in conversations between Xerxes and an interlocutor, usually 
Artabanos. This book contains a great number of descriptions, for 
the benefit of foreigners, of various customs and institutions: it is 
natural that these descriptions should involve analysis, since the 
things being described were complex ones; hence the relevance of 
Sienpelv. In the fragment of Heraclitus the analysis is applied to 
‘each thing’ separately, and the analysis is Kara 9601V. The meaning 
of 90ms in early philosophical contexts is discussed more fully on 
pp. 228ft. Burnet’s view that the word means ‘ material substance’ is 
an extreme one, and the sense has to be much wider to fit all the early 
contexts. Hcidel, after Aristotle Met. A 4, 1014b 16, derived from 
root90- meaning’grow’, but this again is not borne out by the bulk 
0 f the earlv evidence. In fact the distinction between ‘growth’ and 
‘essential nature’ is not so great as at first appears: the 'alter is the 
result of the former. Nevertheless, the idea of growth is probably 
absent from nearly all early uses of96015, and certainly from those 
in Heraclitus. Gigon to (followed by Hcinimann 92 f.) chose to 
regard Bicuptcov Kcrra 9601V and pper^v 6 kw$ ?x 61 as M u ' tc distinct 
processes, ‘determining tilings according to thc-ir origin and 
describing their present sLate’; his bald announcement that koto 
9601V is equivalent to ottcos tritpvw does not really settle die issue. 
If we translate 96015 as ‘real constitution', whether of individual 
things a-> here or of all such things as in fr. 123, we shall find this to 
be a sense which fits the context wherever it occurs in Heraclitus 
(and indeed in nearly all other early contexts). In the word 
‘constitution’ is implicit die idea of arrangement or organization of 
parts, and arising out of this the idea of function or behaviour. To 
‘distinguish each thing according to its real constitution’ involves 
an analysis of a complex object (in this ease of‘all things , die whole 
sunt of one’s experience) which is carried out by means ot rite 
separation and classification of its component parts. 9 P« 3 “ V 6 ko >5 
E X ti does not describe a separate stage in the process, unless 9P&3&W 


is considered to be consequent upon Sicnpkov: but both are gram¬ 
matically included in Bitiytupou. As Verdcnius 273 observed, okws 
f X B is merely a further description of koto 9601V, and substantiates 
the interpretation ot 9601$ here as 'constitution an interpretation 
w hich docs not run counter, on this occasion, to the interesting but 
erratic analysis of R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature 431. He 
stated that ‘“Nature”, for them [sc. the Ionian philosophers], never 
meant the world or the things which go to make up the world, hut 
something inhering in these things which made them behave as they 
did ’. To tliis I would add that for Heraclitus, at least, the thing which 
made things behave as they did was some kind of tc6crgo5 or order, 
an aspect of the Logos or formula which underlay the working of 
the sum of things; as will be seen later, an important part of this 
formula is the fact dial things undergo change into each other 
according to measure. Yet it was not, one may suppose, Irom the 
examination of the constitution of individual things that Heraclitus 
arrived at die idea of a common formula of behaviour: rather an 
a priori demand for an underlying unity in the world, together with 
a consideration of the regularity of large-scale natural changes, led 
him to ‘distinguish each tiling according to its constitution’, and to 
find the universal formula operating in the behaviour of even the 
smallest objects. The explanation of all dtings (tnfcw K ai Ipywv... 
BitiyeOgai) involves the consideration and definition or separate 
instances (Siaipfeov itcaarov), and this suggests that the 9^5 of a 
thing, dial which governs its behaviour, will testify to the universal 
application of the Logos; but by the time the examination of 
individual struct ure takes place the intuition of the Logos has already 
Occurred. 1 

The last words of the fragment, to oi AXXous civOpcbTTous ktX., 
should be separated from what goes before only l»v a colon, since 
T065 8£ is strongly contrasted with eyed in 6 koIwv tyw B'.qytwai. 
Heraclitus himself understands the Logos perceptible in things, but 

1 Ti t: phrase koto 96™ recurs in fr. nan, where 1 agree with Reinhardt, 
Perm,mdes 223 n. 1, against Hcinimann 93 that kctA 96mv fnerfovros; belongs 

yether: hut see p. 390- Herntes 73 <»9j8) »«"s the frequent 

1 it -urrence of koto yOow in Hippocratic writing; but th err. the idea «>l 
normality, which is quite foreign to me Heracliwsm usage, is usually implied. 
1 1 Plato Law 720d the meaning is similar to that or Heraclitus: TaOra 
•St' ipxns KO ; . KOTd 9O01V. 
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other men fail to perceive it. Troiouaiv should not be interpreted too 
literally: the Logos is perceptible in what they do in so far as what 
they do is part of the sum of events in general; mere is no event in 
which the formula is not at work in some wav, but it is presumably 
mainly by the objective consideration of events in general, rather 
than by a particular examination of their own behaviour, that men 
are liable 10 apprehend it. The blindness of die majority of men is 
compared with their forgetfulness of what goes on in sleep; the 
choice of words in the Greek here docs nor fully bring out the 
parallelism oi the analogy, for men while awake fail 10 recognize an 
ever-present truth, yet they are said to forget (on waking, presumably) 
what they did in sleep—that is, their creams, which Heraclitus 
considered to be a real if diminished form of activity: cf. frr. 21, i 6 y 
75. 1 he latter fault is that of forgetfulness rather than of imper- 
cipience. Gigon 6 saw the difficulty, and explained dial t-rnAavQd- 
vovtgi must here mean simply ‘do not know’. There is no clear 
parallel lor this sense in extant classical literature (Cebes, first century 
A.i>., used the sense ‘disregard’), where the meaning is always 
‘to let something which one previously knew escape one’s notice*. 
However, it is true that men do not understand the nature of their 
activity in sleep, while, on the other hand, they do sometimes 
remember their dreams on waking; possibly the former meaning is 
intended, yet this would bo very involved. Slight inconsistencies in 
complex images are not uncommon in the archaic style; die general 
point of comparison hero is the lack of knowledge resulting in each 
case. At any rate the image seems to have been clear enough and 
unusual enough to have provoked a paraphrase by the Stoic emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, which has been generally accepted as an original 
fragment, fr. 73 d (94 p): Marcus Aur. tv, 46 'AeI toO ‘HpoKAciTcicv 
^vnotJoa... [fr. 76°],HEuvf,a 0 at 5 £ Kai ... [fr. 71 ],ral 6ti .. . [fr. 72], 
xai oti o j 6st (Scrap Kocea/SovTas rrottiv Kai Wyeiv, Kai yap Kal ta 4 
BokoOhev ttoieIv rat Wyeiv Kai on. . .[fr. 74]. Marcus is well 
known for his freedom in quotation from earlier authors, and the 
string of quotations attributed to Heraclitus is no exception. The 
first and second (frr. 76 c d, 71 d) are obvious and radicr mis¬ 
leading paraphrases; the third and fifth (frr. 72, 74) contain 
genuine quotations interlarded with Marcus* own comments. It is 
not surprising then if the fourth, with which we are concerned 
here, is found on consideration not to be a verbatim report of 
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Heraclitus. oO Bel is probably Marcus’ and not Heraclitus’ way of 
introducing a moral prohibition, as in fr. 74; 7 toieIv Kai Xi-yeiv 
occurs in fr. 1121> but may well be a reminiscence of Ittecov rai 
*pywv in fr. 1 (p. 41 above) though this phrase was not un¬ 
common, cf. for example A6ycov tpycov te Trivrwv at Sophocles 
O.T. 864f. The sentence as a whole lacks die pungency and forceful¬ 
ness of a Heraclitean utterance. The presumed fragment simply 
repeats in a prohibitive form the criticism of the majority of men 
in the last senrence of fr. 1, and in view of Marcus* methods is 
best taken as a rough paraphrase of that criticism; the possibility 
that this is the case is admitted also by Gigon 10. Anorher 
paraphrase of the same words may be implicit in fr. 89D, in 
Plutarch, discussed under fr. 2. 

It will not have escaped die reader’s notice dial fr. 1 shows a 
careful balance and subordination of clauses. It is the longest 
continuous piece <>i Heraclitus* prose that we possess, and Gigon 8 
may be justified in claiming that ‘Fr. 1 ist ja das Proomium eines 
redigierten Buches’. against the opinion of Diels ( Herakleitos 2 xiii) 
and others dial the ‘book* was simply a collection of yv&uai or 
aphorisms. Nevertheless, Diels’ view is possible: even a verbal 
exposition may naturally begin with an exceptionally complex 
pronouncement, or such a pronouncement may later be used as 
introduction to a collection of sayings. That the fragment was 
carefully worked out is shown by an analysis of the thought-content 
in relation to die clauses. Gigon 8fT. made an elaborate attempt at 
such an analysis, diough he seems to have missed the main point; 
Snell’s simpler effort {Hermes 61 (192^) 3 66 n. 1) is more instructive. 
There is nothing very obscure: in both the first and second sentence 
(down to BuyyeOnai) Heraclitus attacks hi$ fellow-men on two 
separate but related counts: (1) that the Logos exists, and has the 
properties he attributes to it (it is ‘common’, cf. fr. 2), and is that by 
which all things come-to-be- bur in spite of this men do not recog¬ 
nize it in things, though it is there to be recognized by all; (2) that he, 
Heraclitus, actually describes the Logos in words and shows how it 
operates in all things, yet men still fail to recognize it. There then 
follows a short elaboration of the method by which Heraclitus 
explains the Logos and its manifestations. Finally, he reverts to 
other men, and by means of a simile reasserts attack no. (1), that 
men fail to see the meaning or structure of their own experience 
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of the outside world. In tabular form this argument may be 
expressed as follows: 


Criddtm (1) 

Acnwil reproach 

Crittawm (1) 

toO £fc Xoyou '10O6* ttarrof 

y:vo|Afcvcov ydp tt<*vt&jv 
K cnd -i6v Xdyov t6v&# 

6kcoq fyppOavrts ttoiouc iv 
(ovcaxnrcp 6K6aa 
iTiXavedvovrai.) 

aei dfjuvrrot yfvovrcn 
dvOpWTTOl 

Q-rrE'lpoicnv iotKaol 

to<j% 0 L AAAous 
dvOpcdnovs Aavfldvii 

kcc! TTp6a6ev i\ dxoOocn xai 
AKoOaavris t6 ttp&tov. 
Titipd>yevoi Kal hdcov Kal 
Cpywv 6 koIwv 
tycb SiTyyevyai, 

1 i 

oicnpfcov... ppAjeov. .. 


These criticisms of the generality of men occur again and again in 
the extant fragments; many of those fragments which exemplify 
them arc not treated in derail in the present work, since they add 
little to our knowledge of the Logos and the outside world and are 
primarily of interest for Heraclitus* ethics and his attitude toward 
his contemporaries. But die pattern of all these attacks upon men is 
remarkably consistent, and it is to stress this consistency that the 
most relevant fragments (in whole or part) are set out in parallel 
opposite. Fragments not otherwise fully discussed in this book are 
marked*. 
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114 

( 9 lb 3 ) 

Siobacus Florilcgium 1, 179 (in, 129, 15 Hense) 'HpokAeItov ... 

5x>v vou>' X^yovxa^ ioxup^EaOai xp^) vq> !;ovu> rcavTiov, oxuxj- 
7t€p v6gu> tc6Xi£ xai 7ioXv> 2 ioxupoT4ptiJS• xp^cpovTai y<kp 7 c<4vt€^ 
oi avOptorctioi' v6(xoi vmo too Ocioo* xpaxel yip tooootov 
6x6aov €0£Xci xai 41-apxci itacn xai Ttcpiyivcxau 4 

1 v6q eodd., vtp coni. Wackemagel, Sprachl. Unurs. 7. Horn. 38 n. 4. 

2 irdAis codd., ccrr. Schleicrniachcr. 3 <5cv0p<o7Tioi Tr.; dvQpcb-rrgjoi cod. 

Pans. 1985; Mpwnwax Gcsncr. 4 (ttmtw) Diels, cf. Plut. d< Lid. 369 A. 

By Heraclitus: . . . [frr. 108-13).. .Those who speak with sense 
must rely on what is common to all, as a city must rely on its law, 
and with much greater reliance: for all the laws of men arc nourished 
by one lav/, the divine law; for it has as much power as it wishes and 
is sufficient for all and is still left over. 


After quoting fr. 1 Sextus ( adv . mark, vn, i32f.) went on to quote 
fr. 2, and implied that these were not quite continuous in the work 
of Heraclitus: for he says oAlycc 7rpo6t£X6cbv frmq^pei. Some modern 
scholars have tried to distinguish an extant fragment, or fragments, 
which came in this gap. Such an effort is obviously a vain one: 
a considerable part of Heraclitus* sayings lias not survived, and it is 
more than possible that the transitional matter mentioned by Sextus 
is among this lost material. However, the object of the present 
arrangement of the extant fragments is not to attempt to reproduce 
the actual order of any ancient book or collection of sayings, but to 
group by subject fragments of the same sort and to arrange these 
groups in a manner which -will best emphasize die structure of 
Heraclitus’ diought, so far as we can determine it: it is dierefore 
permissible to set between frr. 1 and 2 a fragment which will 
adequately bridge the gap in sense. This involves looking ahead 
a little, to the opening words of fr. 2, 616 5 el JttectOou tcJ> £uv&. In 
view of 5 io it would seem that some mention of to ?uv6v must have 
preceded fr. 2; for this reason Bywater in his edition, H. Gomperz, 
Wiener St. 43 (1922-3) i28ff., and others proposed that die gap was 
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partly filled by fr. 114. This view was supported by Gigon tiff., 
who added that the gap presumably contained no reference to 
X6yos; such a reference would not have been omitted by Sextus, 
who was particularly interested in the nature of Logos (which, 
however, lie completely misinterpreted). This requirement is filled 
by the present fragment, which does indeed appear, in spite of its 
digression on d:c nature of Laws to make an adequate transition 
between frr. 1 and 2; the fact that it contains two examples of word¬ 
play, however, does not necessarily connect it with fr. 1, where there 
is one such example, for this was a favourite device oi' Heraclitus; 
similarly, the discursive nature of die fragment docs not necessarily 
assign it lo the prooemium, for fr. 121, for example, clearly from 
a different context, is equally discursive. Also, the argument from 
the occurrence of 5 i 6 at the start of fr. 2 is not absolutely binding: 
for the last sentence of fr. 1 might have led on to an announcement 
of the fallacy of purely private information (as in sleep), and this 
might lead to die conclusion (816 Ssi) that one should follow t 6 
£w6v—which, if its opposite had already been to some extent 
defined, would not require further explanation. However, ir 
remains possible, though no more, that fr. 114 did fill, or partially 
fill, die gap; for, apart from the connexion with fr. 2 through the 
mention of to §uv 6 v, its beginning contrasts well enough with the 
attack on the impercipient majority at the end of fr. 1—referring 
back, it could be maintained, to the enlightened attitude of Heraclitus 
himself implied inixolwv Eycb BiqyeOpai. 

That this fragment was known to die Stoics, with their interest 
in folos v6nos, is indicated by an indubitable reminiscence in 
Cleanthes' Hymn ro Zeus , 20 f.: 

o(n' tjopwai 0cov koivov vopov, oOtc kAvouoiv, 

& Kiv miSoptvoi oviv piov lo0A6v Ixouv. 

Neustadt, Hermes 66 (1931) 397, pointed out that ouv vS> in the 
second of these lines is unnecessary to the sense and therefore points 
back directly to Heraclitus: Cleanthes retained it even though the 
Heraclitean word-play with had been destroyed by die later 
form koiv 6 v. That the fragment was well known in Stoic circles is 
also suggested by Plutarch, who attributed a paraphrase of the final 
words to the Stoics: de hid. 45, 369A oOr* dntoiov 6r)ptoupy6v 
OXqs Eva A6yov xai plav *iTp6voiav |sc. Orifov], < 0 $ oi StcoikoI, 
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Trepiyivoufvrjv <5ordvrrcov Kai KpaToOaav. On l he SLrength of this 
paraphrase Diels considered that n-dvrcov should be supplied as 
object of ircpiyivETai : this would alter the sense of the Hcraclitean 
sentence to \ . .and suffices for all and overcomes all'. This, apart 
from merely repeating the idea of KpcrrcT yap tojovtov 6 k 6 oov 
£6£Aet, makes i^aptcel Tracnv intolerably weak and in fact almost robs 
it of meaning: for how would a Thing that ‘overcomes all * also 
‘suffice’ for the same tilings, except in a very strained sense? On the 
other hand, it is easy to see how Plutarch or his Stoic source was 
able to misunderstand 7repiy(v€Tat: once i^apKei rraaiv is omitted, 
as it is in his version, -rrepiylverai naturally seems to expect an 
objecr, just as KparEl has an implied object; for to have power is to 
have power over something. IftrepiylveTcri is absolute, however, 
a perfectly good sense is given: the divine law suffices to ‘nourish’ 
all the particular human laws that exist, and yet is not exhausted by 
providing this nourishment—on the contrary, it remains unaffected; 
otherwise, obviously, it could not be described as ‘divine* (and 
therefore immortal, imperishable). Burnet’s ‘suffices for all things 
with something to spare* requires that the subject of the verb is 
strictly not the whole of rhe divine law but only a part of it; for 
TrepiyivEoflai should only mean ‘remain over, survive’, referring to 
the whole of the grammatical subject. Burnet’s translation would, 
I rake it, imply a situation in which capacity rather than quantitative 
expenditure is emphasized, as in the case of a strong fighter who can 
take on three other men and still have something to spare; bur apart 
from the grammatical difficulty involved such ar. interpretation fails 
to take account of the presumably quantitative metaphor of 
Tp&po\nai. One other linguistic point remains for discussion, 
namely, WackemagcPs suggestion of vw for tile uncontracted v6cp 
of the mss. The: latter makes the pun with §wcp slightly less exact 
(a pun which cannot be reproduced in the English translation, 
though I have tried to retain the force of tlte more obvious 
iaxupi^a^at-loxvpOTdpws), and the contracted form may be right; 
though it occurs only once each in the rests of Homer and Hesiod, 
and never in HerodoLus (but this may be due to archaization in the 
mss.; cf., for example, Moillct slperfu* 222). 

Reinhardt, Parmenides 215 f., tried to maintain that ol dvGpccueioi 
v6goi does not refer to the v6goi of the city, but to die precepts or 
habits of mankind in general; thus rhe sense of vouos is changed 
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within the limits of die Fragment: there is an opposition like the 
■•phistic v6pos ovais, with dvOpcbirnci vdpci representing vouos and 
the tls fotoS vopos representing <pdai$. Gigon 14 agreed that ‘ law's of 
men ’ are different from the law on which a city-state relies, but 
maintained that they stand here as a plural form of-r6 £uvov and 
: 11 resent ‘ die whole genus of common trudis and realities’. 1 agree 
with Heinimann, Nomos u. P/iysis 66, that this kind of interpretation 
ia unnecessary and misleading: the ‘laws of men* are not different 
from the ‘laws of the city*, nor are both of these radically opposed 
to tI^e ‘one divine law*, though they are greatly inferior to it. The 
icnse of the fragment is quite coherent as it stands, and there is no 
need to strain the Greek by taking v6uos in different senses. The 
l< irmal subject of discussion does change after the first sentence; Law 
h introduced as a simile and remains the main subject in what 
follows, which is strictly an elaboration or explanation of the simile; 
but since Law is analogous to to £uvov the coherence of die sentence 
.is a whole is maintained. The fragment might be paraphrased thus: 
'Men who want to behave intelligently must base their behaviour 
on the formula or rule which operates in (and can be detected in) all 
things. Sc,in the narrower social sphere, citizens base their behaviour 
on that which is accepted to be of universal application in all local 
matters, namely the law of their city. But the reason for following 
the rule underlying all tilings is even stronger than for obeying city 
laws* city laws arc not shared in common by and applicable to a.’ 
men absolutely, but. only to the citizens of a particular city-state, 
while “what is common to all” (that is, die Logos of fr. 1) has no 
such restrictions, but is analogous to the single divine law of which 
particular codes of law are merely offshoots. Being such, it is even 
more to be relied on in determining behaviour in its sphere than are 
city laws in their sphere.’ 

The last sentence of the fragment is an amplification in very vague 
metaphorical terms of the precise metaphor of Tpetpovrcu: the 
particle yap refers back to the immediately preceding clause, 
tptyo\rrai-e?iou; here its causal quality is not to be too strongly 
stressed, although the fact that the divine law ‘nourishes’ die laws 
of* men is to some extent explained by the omnipotence and all- 
sufUciency of the former; see Dcnniston’s general discussion of ydp, 
commonly held to be a fusion of ye dpa, in Greek Particles 56ff. In 
the first sentence A£yovTa$ is paraphrased above as ‘those who 
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bekave...\ for it is obviously action as well as speech that is 
governed by reliance on to §w6v; in Greek there is no sharp 
distinction between the two, at any rate until the development by 
the Sophists and rhetoricians of the Aoyos-tpyov contrast and the 
eristic proofs of the impossibility of false utterance. Speech and 
action are the outcome of the same state of mind. Often, as was seen 
on fr. 1, this simple identification led to polar expressions like Sm) 
Kal Ipya orXtyav Kai irotelv, where in fact only action or speech may 
be in question; though sometimes this type of expression is intended 
to cover all forms of behaviour. Conversely then one term can 
occasionally lx* used for both, since there is no rigid differentiation 
of their application: thus there is no need to assume as Diels did that 
(xcd TTOiouvras) is to be supplied. 

Heraclitus* assertion that particular laws are ‘nourished* by a 
single divine law is of the greatest interest. Gigon i2f. is clearly 
right in suggesting that such a view must have been prompted by 
die recent growth of interest in two separate fields, those of ethno¬ 
graphy and law-making. Herodotus is our best example for the 
confusion caused to his contemporaries and predecessors by the 
discovery, promulgated by curious travellers like Solon, Hecataeus, 
or Herodotus himself, that human law and custom is not stable or 
universal but alters radically from community to community. It was 
flic resultant scepticism which gave v6gos its typical content in die 
<puois-vouos opposition so common after the middle of the fifth 
century. A similar result came about through die codification of 
laws which took place in most city-states from the seventh century 
onwards: the more detailed the law became, die more it had to 
depend on human and fallible interpretations of precedent, and the 
less could it be determined by reference simply to clear-cul (and 
perhaps absolute) rules of equity. Yet at the same time as these 
tendencies were destroying faith in die adequacy or universality of 
die v6goi of men, die old belief in N6pos as an unquestioned guide 
lo behaviour continued. Thus Pindar, though attributing 10 it 
arbitrary powers, describes Law as ‘king of mortals and immortals*, 
fr. 169 Schroder N6pxx 6 tt&vtcov pomArus Ovcrr&v re Kal dOavircov 
dyet Snccn&v t 6 piaiojcrrov intcpTcrrq: yeipl. It was the basis of 
society, and Heraclitus himself said (fr. 44) diat 'the people must 
fight for the law as they do for the city wall*. Thus the idea of 
a koiv6s vopcs, which can also be described as GeTos, retains its 
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meaning, as can be seen from die following two passages written 
when the validity of particular (fSioi) v 6 \xo\ was commonly attacked: 

< iorgias Epitaphios (DK 82a 6) .. .ttoAA& 6 k vdpou dKpiPstas Ariycov 
dpOdriTTa |sc. TrpoKpivovTcsJ, tovtov vopIsovTes GekStcttov Kal 
HOiviTOTCv vduov, t6 5 £ov tv tco Sknrn Kai Wyetv Kai aiyav Kai 
iroitTv..Thucydides ill, 82, 6 (of the effects of stasis) Kai {$ 
oqias cnrroOs Tricncis ou tco Oeicp v6ucp paAAov ^KpcrrvvovTO f\ tco 
KOtvfi ti TTapavourjaai (cf. also Plato Laws 716 a, with which fr. 94 
should be compared). In both these passages the divine law is 
universal, and there is no doubt that this is the sense of the fragment 
of Heraclitus: it is for this reason that it is described as ‘divine*, 
(hough this is not to say that ‘divine* cannot be predicated of other 
subjects too. 1 

The relationship between the one, universal, divine Law and the 
many, particular law's of men is expressed or rather disguised—by 
the verb Tp&povTai. I have translated it as ‘are nourished*, which is 
as close as possible here to its basic sense ‘ thicken, clot*. 1 A weaker 
sense, ‘are maintained*, is also possible. In either case die word is 
.1 surprising one in the context: in other early philosophical writings 
it is applied solely to solid objects like living creatures, stars, rivers 
(nourished by Okeanos at //. xxt, 195 f.), or, in Kmpedocles fr. 30, 
to the Strife which is equal in bulk to earth, water, air and fire. The 
explanation of Heraclitus* usage is, in part, that lie would have been 
unable to define any oilier type of‘being* than corporeal being, and 
so laws, which undoubtedly exist, might be thought of as corporeal 
and so maintainable by corporeal processes. On the other hand, 

* On the development of the content of v6i*o$, cf. Heinimann 59—89. liis 
treatment of dtis frugment on pp. 65 if. is sound until it deals with ‘Orphic' 
parallels. Gigon compared the v6\io$ of The fragment with the dypc^oi 
vdpoi first defined by Thucydides h, 37, 3 . . .Kai 6aoi fsc. voyoi] fiypatpoi ovns 
alaxvvrw AuoAoyovpLvry.' oipovaiv. A distinction of this kind was common 
in the fourth century; Aristotle makes ir very clearly, ar.d it can be seen from die 
following passage that the bads of die distinction was the old contrast between 
T61C5 and kuiv6s: Rket. A 10, 1368 b 7 v6po$ £<rriv 6 m*v tSios 6 koivc? 
Myco Sft T5*.ov p4v koS‘ 6v yiyaoputvov iroXiTCOOVTcn. koiv6v 6t 6aa aypa<pa 
napd Tiaoiv ojcXoyE^oOai Box*!. Doubtless die distinction between a koiw6$ 
v 6 jios and 16 toi vonoi (rarher Than between unwritten and written laws) was 
recognized by Heraclitus and his contemporaries: if this is so, the continuity 
and coherence of fr. 114 become quite clear. 

1 Cf. Boisacq, Dutionnaire liiymologique dc la Langue grecque, $.v. The root 
is the same as dial of 0p6t:pos; cf. yaXa dptyoa at Od. ix, 246. 
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I think dial lie would also have been aware that Tp&povTcn was in 
some degree a metaphor. However we look at it, the usage is a very 
unusual and striking one; taken with the imaginative imagery of the 
Iasi sentence it provides a convincing instance of the powerful 
character of I leraclitus 1 prose style, and suggests that he was spurred 
to an unusual intensity of description by the contemplation of die 
£wov\ the Ottos vouos, just as Aeschylus or Pindar rose to special 
heights when dealing with the more venerable aspects of die 
Olympian Zeus. By this equation of fcios vdpos with to %\jv ov it is 
not suggested that for Heraclitus 6sTo$ meant nothing more dian 
* permanent* or ‘universal’; the use of 0^6$ in frr. 82-3, 78, 79, 
102, 67 shows that he did not entirely dissociate the word from the 
emotional colouring provided by traditional religion—a fact which is 
openly recognized in fr. 32,‘One thing, the only truly wise thing, 
is botli unwilling and willing to be called by the name of Zeus’. 
Just as the author of Metaphysics A was also the: composer of a 
hymn to Virtue which included a serious reference to Zcu$Xcnios,so 
1 leraclitus did not reject outright the 'ofticr concepts of Olympianism. 
In fr. 102 a contrast analogous to that of this fr. 114, between the 
variability of human decisions and the stability of the universal rule, 
employs the term 6 Oeos quite unequivocally: 4 To god all things are 
fair and good and just, bur men have supposed some things to be 
unjust and others just.’ At the same time it can be maintained that 
by he meant more or less the same as is meant by die Logos of 
fr. 1, the £w6v or Otios vopo$ of this fragment. The relationship 
between the ‘one law, the divine law’ and die ‘laws of men’ is 
somewhat different from that between the £vv6$ A6yc$ of fr. 2 
(identifying the Logos of fr. 1 with the ‘ilia: which is common to 
all’ of die first part of this fr. 114) and the iSfa 9p6vr)o r »S of the same 
fragment or the s’cep-like impercipience described in fr. 1: for the 
Maws of men* are not entirely cut off from their source. The ‘divine 
law* is perceptible in things, and human laws are effective in so far 
as they coincide widi die one law or formula -which controls not 
merely a particular society of men but the whole complex of existing 
things, animate and inanimate. Yet die relationship was not simply 
one of imitation on the part of human laws: divine law played its 
part in a concrete manner, as is implied by the term rp&povTai. ’lo 
revert entirely to later, Platonic, concepts: for Heraclitus the 
relationship between particular men or tilings and the one universal 


formula or law was both uinnois tWueOc^is; tor the naive corporealist 
1 here is no illogicality in ihis. But here the discussion goes beyond 
I leraclitus. 

The relationship implied byTp&povrai is further elucidated by the 
last sentence, where die attributes of the one divine law are complete 
power, complete sufficiency for others, and complete self-sufficiency, 
riiese attributes are exactly those of 6 0eos: KparEi and cgapice! 
express the absolute power, Trepiylvercn the immortality, which are 
the two chief marks of the divine from Homer onwards. The sentient 
imagery of 6k6oov is made possible by the previous use of 
Udou, whether one thinks of an anthropomorphic god or of 
Xenophanes* non-anthropomorphic deity, which however otiAos 
6p$, oOAos U vceT, oOAos t* dKcugi (fr. 24). "Die whole sentence is 
poetical in character and should not be subjected to too literal an 
analysis. 

Immediately before fr. 114 in the collection of Stobaeus comes 
.mother saying attributed to Heraclitus, accepted by Diels as tr. 113: 
F/arilegium 1,179 6v iort Tram t6 qjpovetv. Bywater, deceived no 
doubt by die omission in most mss. of the lemmata for this group of 
excerpts from Heraclitus, took ii as the original prelude to fr. 114; 
this is most improbable, for it spoils by anticipation die pun between 
{ uv vocp and £vv&; the alteration from 9povtfv to A6yotrras is point¬ 
less and confusing; and j s used in different senses in each case, 
which, although a device employed by Heraclitus to emphasize 
.1 contrast, would here merely obscure die point. Also, Tracn must 
mean ‘to all men’, while ttAvtcov in fr. 114 must, from the context 
and the analogy with law, mean ‘all things’ (including no doubt all 
men as well as inanimate objects). In fact, die so-called fragment is 
inspect whether or nor it is connected widi fr. 114. Gigon i6f., 
however (followed by Wal/.er, Eraclito ad tr.), was suspicious only 
of Tram; but Reinhardt, Parmenides 214, had pointed out dial the 
assertion that sense is within the reach of all does not mean diat every 
imbecile can become a sage: it means that the recognition of rhe 
I .-igos, a recognition which leads to a sensible outlook, is available 
to all in that the Logos is present, though not obviously so, in all 
things. ‘Common* as applied to d:e Logos means, primarily, 
‘operative in all things’, just as in fr. 80 war is said to be ‘common* 
in the sense of universal. By inference, since men have the faculties 
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to perceive all things, the Logos is ‘common’ to them in the 
subsidiary sense that it is possible for them all to apprehend it; 
though but few of them do apprehend it. This is die implication of 
frr. 1, 114, 2: yet one may well doubt whether Heraclitus would have 
explicitly used f-uwSs in this subsidiary sense where some other 
expression would have done equally well; for him it was almost 
a technical term, and to have used the subsidiary sense except by 
implication (as in !6iav q>p6vT,aiv in fr. 2 below) would have 
diminished the force of the technical sense. Stobaeus collected other 
weak paraphrases, e.g. frr. 109,112D, 1 i6d; the probability is that this 
statement is merely a short version of the general sense of fr. 2 in 
particular. A succinct saying of this sort might well have become 
a popular one, whether original or not, comparable with those in the 
collection of apophthegms attributed by Demetrius of Phalcron to 
the Seven Sages and transmitted by Stobaeus. This would account 
for its repetition by Plotinus, Enn. vi, 5, iOKcd yap Kal t 6 fpcvtfv 
traow 6Aov Sid Kai fyjv ov t6 ippoveTv, ou t6 <S6e, t6 6£ cbSi 6v. In 
diis version £uvov has a different sense from any which is likely to have 
been used by Heraclitus: intelligence is said to be invariable for 
all, diat is, wisdom is nor reladve. On fr. 113D see also p. 63. 


2 

( 9 2B) 

Sextus Empiricus adv. math, vn, 133 (post fr. 1) .. .6Mya Ttpo- 
6 icA 5 wv' Etrupipfr SiA Set £nea 0 ai x<p (Ijovip, tov/teoti Tcib) 2 koivw ■ 
?uv6s ydxp 6 K01V05* too A6 you 6* iivxo? guvoo ^idouaiv ol noAXol 
w? iSiav e'xovtc 5 <pp6vr ; aiv. t] 5 ‘ cariv ovk aXAo ti orAX’ ^ypats 
toO Tpoirov toO "rfjs too nav-rds 6ioikt)<jews. 616 KaO’ 6 ti av aCrroO 
Tfjs uvTtpry KoivwvAowpfv, ( 4 At)&eviouev, & 6e av ISiaacopEv, q-soBopfSa. 

1 TtpoaSifXecbv coni, Bekker. 2 < ) Bekker; §uv& pro koiviS scripsii 

Schleieranacher. 


{After fr. 1).. .A little further on he adds: Therefore it is necessary 
to follow' die common {that is, the universal: for 'common' means 
'universal'): but although the Logos is common the many live as 
though they had a private understanding. This is nothing other than 
an explanation of the way in which the universe is ruled. Therefore in so 
far as we share in awareness of this , we speak the truth , but in so far 
as we remain independent of ie y we lie . 

£;vv6s yap 6 ko.vos is obviously a gloss by Sextus or his source: 
koivos is the hirer form of §uv6$ ? r and one which (though found in 
Herodotus) I leraclitus would hardly have used; he uses the epic and 
Ionic form €wo$> as we may judge from frr. 8c, 103, 114, as well as 
llk‘ later occurrence in this fragment. Nor is this Ionic form in these 
fragments due to a later process of re-Ionicization, for Sextus’ gloss 
shows that it was not too well known in his time at any rate. The 
re-establishmen: of what were considered to be appropriate dia¬ 
lectal forms did not come into vogue much earlier than a century 
and a Sialf before. Tt goes without saying that if Sextus or his source 
had had koivw in front of them, then there would have been no need 
for a gloss at this point. We must eitlter suppose as Schlciermaclicr 
cid that £v/v£> is to be read forxotvcp, or, with Bekker followed by 
almost all later scholars, that the original fyvcp together with an 

* T have translated by 'universal ar.d ‘common* above, not because there is 
any distinction of meaning in the Greek, but in die absence of an archaic English 
form of‘common'. 
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explanatory phrase connecting it with koivco has been lost from our 
text of Sextus. In this case the gloss would have been a repetitive 
one; if any words were to be dropped as redundant they should have 
been either the words equating §uvcp with koivco (something like 
Bekker's conjecture Tovrrfem Tcp koivco), or the phrase £uv6$ y&p & 
koivos. As it is, tlie original word, the one that required explanation, 
is missing from the text, which makes nonsense of the gloss which 
follows; it is easy to understand, however, how in an effort to 
simplify the repetitive gloss the wrong word should have been 
retained. Against the much simpler explanation of Scbleiermacher, 
that an original £uvco has merely been corrupted into the present 
koivco from the gloss which follows, is the y&p of £vv 6$ yap 6 
koiv6$. This explanatory particle would have been quite unnecessary 
for a simple equation between the earlier and later form; it implies 
a definition or restriction that has already been given, and in this 
case lost. 

That Heraclitus' words were those printed in heavy type above is 
accepted by most modern commentators, e.g. by Diels, Reinhardt, 
Kranz, Gigon, Walzer. Bywater, however, rejected the whole of 
the first clause as an earlier gloss misunderstood by Sextus; while 
Burnet at one stage accepted nothing but 3wowiv-9povroiv, and 
later went to the opposite extreme and attributed to Heraclitus the 
whole quotation as it stands in Sextus (EGP* 139 n. 2). 

The fragment draws a conclusion pertaining to human behaviour 
from some general assertion of the ‘common* property of the Logos 
or formula of tilings; since there is one common rule or law which 
underlies the behaviour (ytvtovai) of all things, then men are 
subject to this law and, if they want to live effectively, must ‘follow* 
it. Fr. 114, as has been seen, made a general assertion of this sort 
about to §uv6v, although there die only implied identification of it 
is as 9 eTo$ vdpoj and not as Aoyos; as has been observed, the two 
ideas arc complementary. I11 that fragment die generalization was 
itself the justification of a preceding assertion that men should rely 
on that which is common to all; this does not of itself rule out the 
possibility that fr. 2, as well, develops the implications of the 
generalization in fr. 114, for an a-b-astructure(' men must.. .because 
the Logos is common.. .therefore men must...’) suirs the naive 
architectonic character of Heraclitus' expository method, so far as 
diis can be judged from the few extant fragments composed of more 
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I ban a single sentence. Tlius in fr. 1 there is an a-b-a-b arrangement: 
'The Logos is this. . .but men are uncomprehending.. .all things 
happen according to the Logos. ..men are like people of no 
experience... / There is a close parallelism in structure between 
fr. 1 and fr. 2, as Reinhardt, Parmenides 61, and Gigon 3 have noted: 

Fr. i toO & Aoyou ru06* towus 6k\ ylvovTOl fivOpwrtoi. . . 

Fr. 2 tcO X6yc kj 5' £6 vtos guvoO ^C&ovcnv ol ttoX?.o ; . loiav. .. 

II would be wrong to draw from this parallelism alone the conclusion 
that these two fragments necessarily came close together in 
Heraclitus* own arrangement of his sayings; but the similarity of 
subject-matter together with Sextus* information makes such a 
conjecture a probable one. Fr. 114 may have come between. Fr. 2 
contains the only explicit affirmation in the extant fragments rhar the 
Logos is §w6s, although this is plainly implied in the words 
yivou&vcov yap tt&vtcov Kara t6v A6yov tov 5 e in fr. 1 and the 
description of the Oslo* vopos in fr. 114. The fact that tco £vvw has 
I ist been mentioned makes it permissible to conclude that the phrase 
refers primarily to the Logos. Nevertheless, in fr. 114 and the first 
1 lause of this fr. 2 t6 £wov is not just used as a periphrasis for Logos: 

1 .idler it is a separate term in an inferential argument which leads to 
1 he conclusion that men should ‘follow* the Logos—an argument 
which may lie recast into syllogistic form as follows: li there is 
anything which is‘common to* all things, then men should not try 
to escape it in their behaviour; the Logos is common to all tilings; 
dierefore men should ‘follow* the Logos. In diis argument, which 
r,cents to underlie frr. i, 114, 2, two separate assumptions are made: 

(1) the Logos is present in all tilings, or common to all things; 

(2) men should not contravene a rule which applies :o all things. 
(1) is explicitly stated in the ytvopivcov.. .tt&vtcov koto* t6v Aoyov 
t6vBe of fr. 1, and more plainly still in the toO A6you 5 ‘ c<6v tos 
£uvqu of tV. 2; what tlic Logos is and how it works in a variety of 
diifercnt cases is explained in fr. 50 and the fragments of Groups 2 6. 
(z) is stated in the first clauses of frr. 114 and 2—but no clarification 
nr explanation of this assumption remains. Perhaps the 616 which 
Introduces the statement in fr. 2 means that some explanation pre¬ 
ceded diis fragment, and is now lost; perhaps it merely referred 
back vaguely to the content of fr. 1; conceivably it referred to the 

1 itement in fr. 114, or a similar statement, that the ‘divine Law* is 
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all-powerful and all-sufficient. However, the assumption may have 
been an axiom, requiring no justification or elaboration: if there is 
one law or formula visible at work in all parts of the changing 
outside world, and if it is held to apply to men as well as to every¬ 
thing else, then it is self-evident that to use one's strength and will 
to work against this formula is to court disaster. This axiom was 
later accepted in the Stoic ideal of 6|joAoyouv£voos an ideal 
which may have been derived from reflexion on Heraclitus' doctrine 
of the Logos. In itself this axiom does not reveal an attitude which 
differed much from die attitude of Heraclitus* contemporaries to the 
outside world and the forces which ruled it, though different terms 
are used. In die terms of traditional religion, all tilings are ruled by 
the gods, both men and 'nature 1 winds, sea, sky, crops and so on. 
The same Zeus who punishes human wrongdoing such as the ill- 
treatment of a suppliant controls the wind and the rain and the heat 
of summer. To put to sea in midwinter involves Oppis just as high¬ 
handedness in personal relationships does. Heraclitus accepted this 
kind of view and applied it, perhaps more clearly than it had been 
applied before, to a new conception of natural order. 

The use oferreoOai in the sense ‘follow, obey* recalls the Delphic 
motto Qe& cttou, which is adapted in the Pythagorean Symbola 
according to lamblichus Pwtrepticus 21. Herodotus v, 18. 2 has 
into vopco (v6po$ here - ‘custom’); for similar uses cf. also LSJ s.v., 
1, 7. The word may be held to apply especially, at this period, to 
obedience of an unquestioned authority. To turn to the last clause 
of the fragment: ot ttoXAoI avoids the absolute condcnination of 
to0$ AAAovs dv6pcbtTous in fr. t, and allows for the possibility that 
some men as well as Heraclitus have comprehended the: truLh that 
confronts them; so perhaps in fr. 17, also in association with the root 
9pov-. This root has different shades of meaning, from ‘understand’ 
to ‘perceive’ (see also E. Fraenkcl Aeschylus, Agamemnon u, 105): 
Aristotle, de an . I" 3, 427a21 ff., asserted that ‘the old thinkers say 
that <ppoveIv and atofi&vfoScu are :lii: same 1 and quoted Empedocles 
fr. 108 to prove his point; cf. idem fr. 107 kcu toOtois 9 pov€Oucn K<xi 
f|8ovr' f,8* finncovrcti. That Aristotle’s generalization is misleading is 
shown by, for example, Parmenides fr. 16, where 9pov&t is unmis¬ 
takably associated in sense with voos and v6t|Pcc. Another aspect ot 
9poveIv, 9p6v7i<ns (developed in the compound oco9po\*Tv) is ‘good 
sense 1 : so, for example, in the injunction attributed to Pittacus, 


OepdmuE 9poviiaiv. This certainly cannot be the meaning either in 
fr. 2 or in fr. 17: in the latter the use of a verb originally implying 
physical contact—Syicupelv—as a prelude to 9poveTv or its negative 
suggests that a physical perception is involved; but probably the 
idea of reflexion on the data of sense-perception is present too, as it 
is in yivcooKtiv, the negative of which in fr. 17 describes an extreme 
stage of men’s obtuseness. In fr. 2 9povqots is also best interpreted 
as including both die idea of actual perception and that of drawing 
the right conclusion from this perception. The accurate perception 
of tilings and events is the necessary prelude to die discovery of the 
Logos or formula which underlies those tilings and events, as is 
suggested in the group of fragments (55, 107, 101a) which assess 
various forms of sense-perception. Nor is this the only practical 
contenL of 9p6vncns: I agree with Jaeger, Paidcia 1 (Eng. trans. 3 , 
Oxford, 1946), p. 4601m. 158 and 161, that ‘9p6vqo-is is knowledge 
related to action 1 , that ‘knowledge for Heraclitus implies both 
“speech and action’’ 1 . The reference in this latter remark is to 
l Tttcov xcd £pycov in fr. 1 and At/hiv Kcd ttoieIv in the dubious tr. 112: 

I would add §0v voep A£yovra$ in fr. 114, on which 1 have already 
commented that speech must conform with action, and that at this 
period the two things normally went together. In fr. 2 the inevitable 
practical results of 9p6vqcns, of whatever form, are implied by die 
use of the verb ^ebeuatv, which stresses active behaviour as well as 
passive functions such as perception and understanding. Jaeger well 
concludes (p. 180) that ‘Heraclitus was the first philosopher to 
introduce the idea of 9povT|0‘is and to put it on a level with 009(0: 
that is, he connected knowledge ol Being with insight into human 
values and conduct, and made the former include the latter .' It is 
important not to be misled by the contrast between ^uvoO and (Slav 
into thinking that an equally exact contrast exists between A6yov 
and 9p6vqctv: this would lead- and has led some scholars'— to the 

x Snell, ‘Die AusdrQckc f. cl. Begriff drs Widens in d. vorplatonischen 
Philosophic’, Ph.U. 29 (1924) 3«f., remarks on the strong verbal force retained 
in verbal nouns in -019, which, as Diels, SB Her (1901) 190 ff., held, were 
invented chiefly in flu* earlier part of the fifth century. Unfortunately tpAvncns 
does not fall within Snell’s subject: in i: the strong verbal force :s not imme¬ 
diately apparent, but it is present nevertheless, so that we should perhaps 
translate 9pov-ioiv in fr. 2 as ’ process of understanding (through perception)’. 

1 Notably Low, who in u series of articles (/ Irek . f* Gesch. d. Philos . 
n.s. 24 (1918) 63 ff.; earlier ones cited by Nestle, op. cit. n.s. 18 ^1912) 275, in his 
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conclusion that Aoyos refers to a type of understanding or apprehen¬ 
sion. On the contrary, ii refers to an object of such a mental process 
the primary object, in that it occurs in all things and events without 
exception. Thus there is sufficient connexion between Aoyov and 
9p6vtpiv to ensure that the opposition between their significant 
epithets is not lost; but it is a connexion of relation rather titan of 
kind. The opposite of I6icc ^povrjais would not be %jvt\ <ppdvqats, 
which is nonsense (in spite of fr. 1130), but 9p6vryjt$ toO £uvov, 
which would include die Aoyos. We cannot separate 9p6vr)ats 
from its objecis any more than from its results (speech or action): it 
is the objects which are primarily 1 private\ and thence the process 
of apprehending and thinking about those objects. There is little 
need to add that this way of thinking cuts one off from the real 
world and the chance of recognizing the common formula which 
permeates that world: one is as though asleep, in the private and 
delusory world of dreams. For other expressions in the fragments of 
die idea implicit in iblav opdvnciv see p. 47 - 
Nothing has been said so far, either under this fragment or under 
fr. i, about the accuracy of Sextus* interpretation of these statements. 
Sextus is writing from the point of view of a sceptic, whose main 
interest is in epistemology: he therefore gives them an epistemo¬ 
logical interpretation. On fr. i he remarks: ‘Hereby he expressly 
propounds tiiat we do and think everything by partaking in tile- 
divine Logos.’ His comment on fr. 2 is quoted in the translation 
above: i ] 6’ £<ttIv ovk 5:AAo ti &AA' 4§#|yi)OiS -..cannot mean (as Low, 
in the first of the articles cited above, thought it meant) that the 
oprivTicns of fr. 2 is the ‘explanation of the manner of the government 
of the universe’;#! is quite obviously attracted bye^riynais from to, 
and refers either to the proposition tiiat the Logos is common, or lo 
the whole of frr. i and 2. Finally, he concludes by saying (vn, 134, 
after vpguSdpsSa): ‘In these words too (i.e. fr. 2) he now most 
expressly declares the common Logos to be the criterion, and says 
refutation of Low. to which must be added Low’s article on fr. ?. in the same 
volume, 456 IT.) advanced the extraordinary view of a quarrel between Hera¬ 
clitus and Parmenides on epistemological matters, in which Heraclitus attacks 
A6ycs as 'abstract idea’. Reinhardt, Parmenides 6 z ft. and 2.17 was also 
misled by die preconception dial A6yos must mean something in die same 
category in Heraclitus and in Parmenides: he translated it as *Denkgeserz’. 
T.^w’h article on ippcvelv and votlv in H. and P., Phil, Wochcruchr. 49 (1929) 
cols. 426 ff., is vitiated by the same primary blunder. 
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1 hat those things which appear in common to all are reliable, as being 
judged by the common Logos, while those which appear to each 
man privately are false.’ These comments show clearly that Sextus 
accepts the Stoic interpretation of Logos as the universal Reason, 
hi which men share; on to this concept he has grafted the epistemo¬ 
logical view that the criterion of truth is its universality. There is 
nothing in this which corresponds with what Heraclitus appears to 

I iave meant by his X6yo$. As has been seen, die Logos being common 
to all things and to all men means for Heraclitus tiiat: it is a fact, and 
a tact of the greatest importance for men: it is also within die reach 
of all. But there is no explicit epistemology in this beyond die axiom 
that beliefs which do not correspond with the real state of things are 
deceptive. Fr. 1130 has already been considered under fr. 114 (to 
which it has frequently been attached), and the conclusion reached 

II at it is a vague paraphrase, particularly of fr. 2. It looks as though 
some ingenuous interpreter reasoned thus: 'Heraclitus criticized die 
majority of men for having an I6(av 9povqaiv: therefore he thought 
tltat9p0vF.lv should be £vv6v.’ The only adequate interpretation of 
the sentence as it stands, with or without itaoi (which is omitted in 
Plotinus), depends on giving 9povF.1v the sense eo 9poveIv or 
aco9povf.iv, which it only carries in Heraclitus in other members ol 
this suspicious group of sayings in Stobaeus, irr. 112D and ii6l>. 

Another saying attributed to Heraclitus, fr. 89D (95 b), seems to 
be a later paraphrase partly of the lasr clause of fr. 2 and partly of 
the last sentence of fr. 1: Plutarch de superst. 3, 166c 6 'I IpAnAen-os 
(pricxj toi$ typtiyopocnvIva Kai xoivov kcxtuov rival, tcov 5 f Koi|iwtiEVMv 
Ixaorov ei? Tsiov AirooTpttptoSat. to Be BctaiSalpovi kovvo* o 05 tis 
fern Koauos’ curt yap rypqyopcbs tco 9povo0vri XPT rcrl 0 ^ TC 

KOipcbuevcs cmcAXdTTtTat toO TapAtrovTos-Diels accepted only 

the first clause (‘to those who are awake there is one common 
world’) as Heraclitean: so Kranz in DK. However, die choice of 
words does not support this view: koivov instead of £vvov may be 
a single alteration bv Plutarch for die sake of clarity; more impor- 
i.mt, however, is the use of xbouov here. A full discussion of the 
early uses of this word can be found under fr. 30 (pp. 311 ff-); diere 
the result is reached that for Heraclitus its sense is the basic one of 
'order', rather than die common derived sense of ‘world’. In the 
words attributed to Heraclitus by Plutarch the sum of one’s 
experience is meant, and the sense of ‘order’ certainly cannot be 
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stressed. In Plutarch's subsequent comment the interpretation of 
k 6 <j\xo$ is less sure; what he means is that the superstitious man 
cannot achieve a sane and single view of things, either waking or 
sleeping; but unless K6crpos is to refer to the order of his thoughts 
(an interpretation which cannot be applied to the words attributed 
to Heraclitus) it must be closer to the sense of‘world’. The second 
part o! the quotation also contains signs of rewording. Elsewhere 
(hr. 75, 88; i, 21, 26) Heraclitus uscsKofouSav ortOSetv for ‘sleep* 
not that this is a binding argument, for Koipao6ai is a perfectly 
possible word for him to have used, too. Also, with TSiov we must 
presumably understand k6<juov, which would be equally suspect here 
as above. Possibly IBir|v or o(KT|tT^v should be read (see p. 284): 
Skcotto v els oiKqiqv dvaor^eaOat 1 is possible archaic Greek, and 
reminds one of the language (though not the odd sense) of a saying 
attributed to Pythagoras by Ilippolytus, Ref. vi, 26 (p. 153 w!) 4 k 

!5ir,s texv dcrroBr.pfo ufi frnoTpstpou- si 54 jjtj, ’Epiwues A(kt 
frriKovpoi ot peTsXfuaovrat. The Iasi sentence is almost identical with 
the last sentence of Heraclitus fr. 94, where, however, the context is 
quite different; and it is impossible not to wonder whether the first 
sentence also is really derived from Heraclitus: see, however, die 
discussion on p. 285. On the whole I am inclined to hazard die 
conjecture that ekoccttov . . .(SnToarp^eofcu represented some words 
ot Heraclitus whir reproduced more graphically the idea of i5la 
<pp6vr|cns: perhaps they were, as Plutarch suggests, originally 
connected with a word for sleepers; diougli the final part of fr. 1, 
which was presumably well known, would be quite sufficient in 
itself to cause die connexion of ‘each returns to his private land’ 
with sleep, as an analogy to the condition of most men when awake. 
r l he earlier part of Plutarch's attributed sentence, on the other hand, 
has no claims to originality. Neither part adds materially to what we 
already know. 2 

dvoaTpiQtoScr. I), drroorfxjprodai codd. cctt. Kiiher reading is possible. 

It L true that Plutarc ;'s quotation* from Heraclitus usually seem to be 
trustworthy: but most of them arc quotations in direct speech, while r'ne 
indirect speech of rhis passage leaves the way open for considerable freedom. 
No other reference to Heraclitus* own words is thus obliquely introduced after 
<pr,o£. 
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I lippolytus Rtfutati/) ix,9, i(p. 241 Wendland) 'HpdKA utos ntv oOv* 
q>i|oiv fclvcu to *ttov Siaiprrbv dSicxiprrov, ytvriTOv dytvriTov, 6 vt|tov 
dOdvcrrcv, X6ycv cricova, Trcrr4pa uidv, Occv 8 Ikcxiov 2 ouk dXXd 
toO Xoyou^ axoucravTaq 6jjtoXoyeIv oocp6v Ccjtiv TtavTcc clvat, 4 
6 ‘Hp-AKXerros (pqcyi • Kal oti toOto oOk taaciy ttAvtcs o 064 6goXoyo0atv 
trnp£U96Tat <b 6 e ncos .. .(seq. f-. 51). 

1 oC'v (iv) otjoiv Bernsys, Did*. 2 biKCtiov (68 ikov) Diels;.. .Oeov* SIkougv 
oOk ktX. Bergk, 11 . Gompcrz. 3 Xoyfrr cod., cm. Bn nays. 

4 d&vai cod., Bcrgk, Bemays, H. Compel*: em. Miller fere omnium consensu. 

Heraclitus , then, says then the whole is divisible and indivisible , has 
come into being and not come into being, is mortal and immortal ; that 
Logos is Aeon, the Father is the Son, God is Justice: Listening not to 
me but to the Logos it is wise to agree [homo~log-ein\ that all filings 
are one, says Heraclitus: and that, they all ignore this and do not agree 
he complains in words like these:. . .{fr. 51 follows). 

I lippolytus, after affirming that die heresy of Noetus that Father and 
Son are the same is really derived from Heraclitus and therefore 
pagan, introduces a series of quotations from Heraclitus in sub¬ 
stantiation ol tliis, of which this is the first. Heraclitus held dial all 
apparent, opposites are really the same; therefore, Ilippolytus con¬ 
cluded, there is no difference between father and son—an identifica¬ 
tion which Ilippolytus believed to be implied in fr. 52. The opposite 
qualities which Hippolyms here attributed to die Whole, and the 
identifications of Logos and Aeon, etc. (which seem to be separate 
identifications, and nor necessarily descriptions of the Whole), 
represent his own ideas 1 and are irrelevant to an objective assessment 
ot Heraclitus; thus it is unnecessary to try to reconcile Hippolytus* 
anachronistic description of I leraclitus* theory with the actual words 
quoted, by supplying with Diels ‘the whole is one, divisible and 

( indivisible. . .*. Two of Hippolytus' pairs of words are difficult: 

1 Diougli formally based on fr. f»7; cf. also the glnss embedded in (hat 
fragment: Tdvovrla dhravTtr 06105 6 voi/s. 
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perhaps, as Kranz in DK suggests, \6yov cdcova means ‘the eternal 
Logos is the same a*, a lifetime’—but nor all the pairs arc true 
opposites, and die reference is probably to Gnosticism, as with the 
next pair; Valentinus held that the T&etos Aiobv produced N0O5, 
which produced Aoyos and Zcoi*|, according to Trenaeus adv. hexes. 
1, t. The last pair has given rise to much, unnecessary speculation; 
Diels wanted to supply &Sikov, hut this leaves 0 e 6 v in the air, as does 
the theory of Bcrgk, adopted by II. Comp <'r/.(lVitntrSt. 43 (1922-3) 
it«S), that Sixcnov really belongs to the quotation from Heraclitus. 
Kven more improbable is lleidcl's suggestion that the contrast is 
a reminiscence of Plato Crat. 412D-413A, where both Sixcnov and 
Aia are derived from6»a\ov. Not surprisingly the right solution is 
supplied by a student of Ilippolytus, not of Heraclitus: Wendland, 
Hippolytus in, 241, explains diat there is a common Gnostic antithesis 
of6e6s (the Old Testament Jehovah) andSixaiov (the absolute God), 
especially in Marcion. 

The writer of the single extant manuscript of this pan of 
Hippolytus' treatise was obviously unsure whether Soyucrros or 
Xdyou was correct in the quotation; we need not hesitate to accept 
die second since, apart from the facts that only thus does the sentence 
have any point, and that an opposition between a person and his 
opinion or teaching is impossible (see on fr. 1), the word Soyua is 
not found before the fourth century B.C. 

Bergk and H. Gomperz, by trying to reiain the ms. reading 
pl66von, and taking filxcnov into die quotation as that on which 
opoAoytlv depends, get into difficulty with doriv. Apart from this, 
4 the one Wise knows all things’ or ‘ Wisdom is one, to know all 
things', is scarcely what we should expect. 1 do not believe, as 
will be shown later under Group 12 (irr. 41, 32, 108), ihar 
Heraclitus envisaged an absolute t 6 aoqjov which was identical with 
die Logos; nor, if 0096V. . .§v here is equivalent toSv to 0090V in 
fr. 41 (it is obvious in any case that the omission of the article is 
difficult; more difficult, for example, than in fr. 108), does it seem 
likely that wisdom for men should consist in ‘knowing all tilings’ 
a difficult task indeed, while the gist of I leraclitus’ other remarks is 
that the truth about dungs (implying wisdom) is not impossible to 
find. In fr. 41 wisdom is said to consist in this alone, the under¬ 
standing of ‘how things arc controlled'. This is a much smaller 
subject. The fact that Tcreocnv occurs in the remark of Hippolytus 
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stlii* 1 1 1 1 .Hows is, as Gigon commented, no support for ri8£vcn: for 
llir object ufferaow is the same as the object of 6uoXoycTv. The Paris 
min r. by no means impeccable; riven is far more tolerable on the 
grounds of sense, and the emendation may be accepted. 

111 ms already been shown that 6 A6yo$ for 1 leraclitus usually means 

‘iin thing outside himself, namely, the formula of all tilings. The 
•oiw ' my Word’, even if the content of rue ‘Word* is read into this 
1111 well, lias been shown to be unsuitable in most conrexts in die 
fragments, but particularly in this one. A contrast between a 
p«\iker ind hisA6yo$ is too bizarre, 1 and especially for Heraclitus, 
u Iin shows no signs of wishing to subdue his own personality in his 
pi••!!<:» incement of the truth. The use of ^oucrcnrrcts rices not affect 
ili* Issue; in fr. 2to §uv6v was die object of&rreatai, which thus has 
1 diminished quasi-metaphorical sense, ‘act in accordance with*. 
S*» it may be here—otKcuoavras might simply imply ‘obey*. On the 
"iher hand, it may be explained as referring primarily to ipoO: or 
ili* verb is due to the fact that a Logos in another sense is ‘heard'. 
Finally, it is perfectly possible that some degree of personification of 
I .*»gos is implied: the Logos is present in all things, ir. is obvious, it 
'n peaks its presence’. 2 Holscher is surely too literal in asking ‘by 
whom tin: Logos is spoken’ (Faria Variorum: Festgabe f K. Rein¬ 
hardt 71). Heraclitus is trying to say that the truth which lie wants to 
propagate is not just some idea of his own: it can be detected in many 
different ways, for ir is common to all tilings; his own explanations, 
however, should make ir more readily comprehensible (see fr. 1). 
ouk e^cu should not of course be taken as prohibiting men from 
listening to Heraclitus, rather it implies that his words have an 
.ihsoLic authority from outside. Gigon 44 has well suggested r! at 
ihe contrast between igoO and A6yov corresponds in some degree 
with that of i 5 iov and §uv6v in fr. 2; but in Heraclitus himself, it 
should be added, ioiov had been submerged in to £uv6v. 

In CMoAoycTv we should recognize a deliberate pun will* Aoyou; 
Mich puns are common in Heraclitus* fragments, cf. frr. 1 (twice), 20, 
rs, 26, 28, 48, 114 (twice). Some of these puns nr word-plays may 
Ik- mere stylistic devices which seemecl attractive ai this stage of prose 

1 Gigon 44 compares Parmenides fr. 2, 1 it 5 '6y' iywv iptw, kouicoi 64 cG 
aOOcv £kc jco $: bur here the speaker and his word are identified, not opposed, 
f 1 Snell, Ph.U. 29(1924)48-9,show* that the use of die word owlr^i implies 
a similar conception. 
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writing. Others, however, claim to reveal a real connexion between 
apparently different things which bear similar (bur not necessarily 
identical) names: die best examples of this are n6poi.. .goipaj in 
tr. 15, 8 ok 4 ovtg . . .SoKincbTcrrcs in fr. 28, tc£w (-01$). . .piw j n 
lr. 48, and £ 0 v vow.. .£uvu> in fr. 114. Thus the manner of one’s 
death is connected with one’s ‘portion’ afterwards; die most 
renowned men often have the most illusory opinions; the how is 
the instrument of death, though it has a name like ‘life’ (even this 
connexion by opposition seems to have significance for Ileracliius); 
to have common sense one must rely on die ’common’. There is no 
evidence that Heraclitus went deeper dian this into the theory of 
names, even if Cratylus did: but even from these examples it may be 
inferred that verbal coincidences were not disregarded by him : ef. 
Snc’ll Hermes 61 (1926) 369tl. Just as Aoyou in this fr. 50 means 
something far beyond ‘word’, so does d^oAoyeiv mean more than 
say t.ie same word as or ‘agree’ though it certainly has this sense 
loo. It means ‘be similar to, in tune with, the Logos’: it means not 
opposing the Logos by refusing to recognize it; it means ‘assimila¬ 
tion’ of the common formula of things after ‘hearing’ or ‘listening 
to ir. In Heraclitus lime opoAoyelv was still, perhaps, a neologism 
(ii might have been used by him in the next fragment (51) quoted by 
Hippolyrus, though probably we should read £uu<^pt~ai : see p. 204); 
it was used by no other philosophical writer before the middle of die 
tilth century (but often by I lerodotus). It is not the-efore surprising 
that 11 <* reader or hearer should be expected to understand it's 
specialized meaning here, with emphasis on the two component 
words as well as on die whole. 

Hie result of listening to the Logos is agreement that all tilings are 
one. r l he (’.reek words could be translated ‘one thing is all things*, 
but this would not accord with die sense of die rest of die fragments: 
admittedly fire is in some way primary or basic, and we learn dial 
*all things are an exchange for fire* (fr. 90), ‘fire’s turnings, first 
sea... ’ (tr. 31); in fr. 30 diis Kocmos is said to be ‘everliving fire’ 
(l ,lJT u wil be argued diat koouos there is not exactly equivalent to 
all dungs ). ^ ct it is quite clear trom the large number of fragments 
devoted to exemplifying tile real unity ot apparent opposites, and 
iron 1 die final examination of the sum of Heraclitus* pronouncements, 
that the Logos means not diat a particular single dpxf) is all things 
(which would be implied by raking Iv as the subject), but that all 
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things are connected by an underlying unity. It means this; can we 
toy that it is precisely diis? That is a difficult question indeed, for it 
1-nscs die problem of the kind of reality which Heraclitus was 
prepared to give to the Logos -which, since it was common to all 
things, was presumably fully real. It is commonly said that the 
Prcsucratic thinkers were corporcalists, and this is indeed the case: 
hi.rh Empedocles and Anaxagoras, for example, were compelled to 
•l« icribe in corporeal terms what we should call ‘forces*. However, 
ih. fact that Anaxagoras called his Nous, which permeates and 
provides die motive force for all things, ‘the finest, (most subtle) of 
••II 1 , shows that he was going as far as he could in ridding of gross 

• orporeality a substance which controlled matter. If held down to 
die point, any Greek physicist before the time of Socrates would 
have been forced to admit that everything had body and corporeal 
nubstance: otherwise ir would not ‘exist’. Doubtless Heraclitus 
would have been no exception. But we have no right to think that 
hr was ever held down to this particular point: it may be suspected 
dial some thinkers carefully avoided defining postulates such as 
"lotion or controlling force for the very reason that when expressed 
in corporeal terms they would lose their plausibility. This is probably 
die case with Parmenides* homogeneous ‘ Being’. It may be the case 
with the Logos of Heraclitus: the Logos is something which is 
common to all tilings, according to which all tilings happen; that ir 
c. not simply a truth about things, determined by human analysis, is 
shown by die phraseology of fr. 114, where the ‘divine law* which 
!*• akin to the Logos is described in material terms which are probably 
"ot just due to personification. The Logos is a component of each 
different object, yet has a single collective being: it is the component 

• I order or structure or arrangement, not the whole of an object’s 
structure or shape but that parr of it which connects it with every¬ 
thing else. As a component of things it is, it might be inferred, 
corporeal-some substance which makes things behave in a parti- 

• 1 ilar way, just as d:c <DiA6tt]s of Empedocles makes different ‘roots* 
mingle. This is guesswork and goes beyond what Heraclitus tells us; 
however, I shall try to show under fr. 30 that Kooyos there, as 
elsewhere in the fragments, means ‘order’, and therefore corresponds 
with the structure of particular objects which in its collective 
Application may be termed the formula of things a formula being 
on abstraction from a complex rather than a purely external analysis 
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i>l it, just as 11,0 is ‘in' a drop of water in that its components are 
hydrogen atoms and oxygen atoms, die former being twice as 
numerous as the latter. In fr. 30x601105 is identified with fire, but. 
lire undergoing a process: it may nor be going too far, therefore, to 
say that in so far as the Logos, which is closely related to thisKtSopos, 
is thought of as a material component of rh’c things to which it is 
‘common’, it is thought of as a form of fire; to which should be 
added that Heraclitus perhaps as far as possible avoided thinking 
about the Logos in this analytical way. 'I he Logos is the formula, 
structure, plan, of each thing and all tilings: this is ti e important, 
point. As such it results in the fact rltat ‘all tilings are one’ in two 
ways: they are ‘one’, first, in dial they all have a common compo¬ 
nent, part of their structure; and secondly, because they all connect 
up with each other because of this common structure. Heraclitus, 
here as elsewhere, uses the concept of‘oneness’ or identity very 
loosely. For two objects or events to he caused by die same'thing, 
or belong to the same category (absolutely or relatively), or act in 
the same way, is enough for Heraclitus to say that they are ‘one’ or 
‘the same’. However loosely used, that ‘all things are one’ is not 
die Logos itself—rather it is the conclusion one would form as a 
result of apprehending this Logos. Tin's is what the fragment itself 
suggests: AKoucravrcts has temporal or logical priority over opoXoystv. 
But this very conclusion is implicit in the I .ogos without any process 
o; human inference: to say * all things are one’ is itself to suggest this 
inference, however, for it is a statement that only makes sense in 
opposition to the unreal supposition dia- ‘all tilings are not one’. 

The reasons for 1 Ieraclitus’ statement that all thingsarc one become 
apparent in the fragments of Groups 2-5; these fragments provide 
examples of the ways in which the Aoyos manifests itself in various 
objects and events. 'Hie fact that Heraclitus induced from these 
examples the generalization that all diings arc one is itself of great 
importance: for he was the: first thinker, as far as we know, explicitly 
to define a connexion between the apparent plurality of the pheno¬ 
menal world and an underlying unity which, in some form or other, 
was automatically presupposed by the earlier Presocratics. Aristotle 
readily detected diis common presupposition and put it into the form 
ot a concise and explicit assertion, like tv trAirra rival—an assertion 
which was consequently attributed to many early thinkers in die 
doxographieal accounts. Xenophanes in particular, being wrongly 
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ttunociated with the I,lea tics, was credited with this statement: cf. 
;| v 3 *> 33 ^ 34- An interesting form of this assertion occurs in 
(In* I lippocratic treatise dc nat. hom . r (vi, 32 I.irrre),<paol te yap ?v 
*Ti rival 6 t( tom, Kal tc&t' tlvcn to 2 v Kai t 6 nav, kot6c Si ovvonara 
oOx 6MoAoy£oucriv Aeyei 5 ’aimcov 6 ytv ti$ <pdcn<cov r|£pa dvai tcOto 
'?6 tv Kal to irav, 6 bt irvp, 6 5 1 08 wp ktA. This passage shows that 
f lic kind of analysis of early theories of nature which we arc discus- 
was made before Aristotle: but in any case it is to the period of 
• liticism from the late filth century onwards, and not to the period 
of early physical speculation, that we owe most extant statements 
of the ev TTdvra relationship. A relationship different (though not 
essentially so, one may suppose, in the eyes of Heraclitus: see 
( * oup 5) from that of identity is most clearly expounded in 
Linpedocles fr. 17, if., with which Heraclitus fr. 10 (q.v.) was 
inevitably confused: 

epeer tot* ptv yap iv nwgr; 9 n povov elvou 
4 k ttAkjVO 1 .', ‘tort 6’ 6U9V tAGo’/ liven. 

I liis idea of die growth of many out of one, and of one out of many, 
iv.is adopted by Aristotle (e.g. Met. A 3, 983b8f.), and thence by 
Theophrastus (frr. 1, 2) and the doxographers, as an explanation of 
the identification of one and many (or one and all) by Heraclitus; and 
•hi • in spile uf the distinction clearly drawn by Plato Sophist 2420,1.. 

[lie use ot the word crc<pov emphasizes once again that rhe 
apprehension of the Logos, and die perception that all tilings are 
really one, is nor a philosophical luxury bur a pragmatical necessity 
for men. They themselves are connected with their surroundings, 
and tueir relations with those surroundings are obviously improved 
it’this connexion is understood. The use of croq>6v by Heraclitus is 
lurther described under Group 12: in its human application it 
always seems to apply to an intellectual and practical accord between 
men and their environment. 

1 The Lwr occurrences ol‘ this type of formula cited by Nordcn, Agnosias 
llwjs 247 i.; Stcnzcl, Mttaphysik d. Aha turns S2; Gigon .15 f., arc totally 
1 1 cviuu to Heraclitus and a c ul interest only for a study of doxographieal 
" eihod. Cf. also pseudo-Musaeus (DK 2 a 4) and Xenophanes fr. 27, die 
uii-:icnticiiy of which has been widely and justifiably doubted. Gigon fails to 
,cc diat the formula of Heraclitus f-. xo is a special application of the formula 
in Ir. 50, and neats the formet a', an expression of die real meaning of the 
latter. 
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GROUP 2 




Reasons for accepting the conclusion, connected with 
the Logos, that ‘all things are one*; different examples 
of this principle; general statements of the unity in the 
world around. I ension and change are necessary to 
preserve this unity. 

1 he unity of all tilings is for Heraclitus proved by the 
essential unity of apparent opposites. This unity 
expresses itself in different ways: (i) opposites are 
‘the same* relatively to different observers, or to 
different aspects of the same subject (Groups 2-4). 
(2) Opposites are ‘die same* because they inevitably 
succeed one another: they are different degrees of tin- 
same quality, or different poles of the same continuum 
(Group 5). These different modes of the unity of 
opposites are illustrated by concrete examples, cf. 
Philo Qu. in Genes, hi, 5, p. 178 Aucher ‘ hincHeraclitus 
lihros conscripsit de natura a theologo nostro mutuatus 
sententiasdecontrariis,addiris immensis iisque laborio- 
sis argumentis*. 


Frr. 61,13 [+ 37 D ]> 9 l+ 4 D ] 

Tlic same thing is regarded in opposite ways by 
different types of observer; and has opposite effects on 
different subjects. A certain food or activity is good 
for animals but the opposite for men, and vice versa. 


7 * 
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(52B) 

Hippolytus Rcfuiatio ix, 10 , 5 (p. 243 Wendland) Kal t 6 utapov 
9Tjoi Kai to KcxOapov ev Kai toutov clvai, Kal t 6 irdTiiiov Kal t6 
onro'rov §v Kai to carro clvai• fldXaooa, ^oiv, \>6<up xa0aptbxaTov 
xai giapanraTOv ix0uai |*4v 7 t6tijxov xai acJTTjpiov, dv0pa>Tcoi^ 
hk oIkotov xai 6X^0piov. 


And he says that the polluted and the pure are one and the same thing, 
and that the drinkable and the undrinkable are one and the same thing: 
Sea, he says , is the most pure and the most polluted water; for fishes 
it is drinkable and salutary, but for men it is undrinkable and 
deleterious. 


in this fragment Heraclitus* theory that opposites are the same 
because they can inhere simultaneously in the same subject, in the 
judgement of observers of a different type, is expressed in its 
clearest form. Sea water is bad for men to drink, good for fishes: 
therefore, the implicit conclusion is, in this case good and bad 
(strictly, salutary and deleterious) are ‘the same*. This is a relativist 
view; but there is no indication in the fragments that Heraclitus 
based any epistemological conclusions on this view—for him >uch 
facts were of interest only because they showed that the opposites 
were not essentially different, as they appear to he. No doubt he 
importance which the cosmological opposites, especially the hot and 
the cold, die dry and the moist, l ad for his predecessors and 
contemporaries gave this discovery a special significance. Anaxi¬ 
mander, notably, had named the hot and the cold as the first pair of 
differentiated things to he separated out of the antipov: the discovery, 
therefore, that pairs of opposites in general were not truly differen¬ 
tiated, vitiated his and similar explanations of the emergence of a 
number of different things out of a primary unity. It should be 
unnecessary ro say that for both Heraclitus and Anaximander The 
opposites’ were opposite things-, hot and cold, salutary' and 
deleterious, had a real, corporeal existence of their own, and were 
actual components of more complex objects with which they 


happened 10 be connected: this view, doubtless never defined in 
these clear terms by Anaximander and Heraclitus themselves, is the 
n.nural predecessor of a concept ot quality. 

file fragment is quoted by Hippolytus after frr. 50-60, all of 
which are adduced to illustrate Heraclitus’ belief that apparent 
opposites are the same, a belief which for Hippolytus was an 
anticipation of Noetianism. 'Die same instance recurs in Sextus 
I ipiricus Pyrrh. hyp. 1, 55 kcxI to OaAdrmov 08 up dvOpwnois pev 
di| 5 s 5 lori TrivopEvov Kai ipapuctKCoScs, Ix&uci 51 fjStorov K «i troTipov. 

I :s is quoted in a list of examples of the different effects of ihc same 
tiling on different animals: it is of course an obvious one, and may 
have been thought of independently in the Sceptic school. Only the 
fact that it immediately precedes another I leraclitean instance (cf. 
It. 15) suggests that there is more than an accidental connexion. 
W ith Sextus, of course, all such instances lead to a purely epistemo¬ 
logical conclusion: ibid. >8 el tcj aCrra tois gev tor tv driSfj T0I5 81 
f|Eta, to 5 t f,6u Kal ctr.Ses iv tpavTadq: KslTat, 6;d<popot yivovrot tcI; 
JC0015 drro tov urroKeipevcov cpavTaafai. The same instance occurs at 
dr victu t, 10 (DK22CI; vi, 484 Littre) .. ,QaAda<j*y Suvapiv. 
jcbccv avjgtpdpwv Tpcxpov, ccauptpcpcov 5 s <p 06 pov. Cf. dc nutrimenro 19 
(PK 22c. 2 ;CMG t, 1, p. 80) Iv Tpctpfj 9appaKtit| dpierrov, tv TDotptj 
(jiappaKeiti tpAaOpov oAaupov Kal dpierrov -repos Tt. Tills latter treatise 
also contains superficial reminiscences of some fragments. C.igon 40 
maintained dial the form of expression in de victu 1, 10 showed this 
instance to be'taken from sophistic rhetoric rather than from 

I leraclitus: this is by no means certain, but. undoubtedly the contrary 
properties of sea water were notable enough to have struck others 
as well as Heraclitus. Perhaps he merely took over and adapted 
some popular saying on the subject.' 

■ I should make ii clear that the use of ‘relative‘relativist’ and so on in the 
discussion of fragments in this Group is not intended to imply any hnmn 
me 11 rura subjectivism. Tr was the fact that the relation man:sea-water was in 
certain respects opposed to fish:sea w.itrr that struck Heraclitus a. •rigmlicnm. 

II - may not on every occasion have isolated die cause of this kind of opposition; 
hut it seems 10 have possessed objective status in his ryes, not only in the 
difference between man and fish but also in the complex structure of sea-water 
it a 1 .f, Sec further my article ‘Men and opposites in Heraclitus’, Mm. Hetv. 14 
(1957) *jiff- 
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( 54 ") 

(u) Athenaeus v, 178 p drrrpEms yap f\ v, 9 naiv 'ApicrroTiX^s, 
f)K£iv e!$ to auuTToaiov awiSpcoTi ttoXAw Kai KOvtcpTW* 6 ei yap tov 
yapfevTa p/pre pt/nav irfjre aCrypriv pfiTE popp6pq> x a *P €LV Ka 0' 
‘HpAkXeitov. 

(A) Clement Protrepticus 92, 4 (t, p. 68 StShlin) .. .ucbStis tives 
&v0pwiTOi. yap, <pr,aiv r yjSovTat popgopto ixaXXov r\ xa0ap<I> 
08axi Kai ferri 90 pvmo papyaivouatv kcctA ArpoKpiTov. 

(c) Columella vill, 4 (= fr. 370, 53 b) ...si modo credimus 
Ephesio I leracleto qui air sues catno y cohortalcs aves pulverc vtl cinere 
lavari. 


(a) Far it would be unbecoming , says Aristotle, to come to the 
banquet covered in sweat and dust; for the true gentleman should 
neither be dirty nor be unwashed nor Rejoice in mire as Heraclitus 
says. 

(A) .. .pig-like fellows. For Pigs, he says , dcliglu in mire rather 
than in clean water, and have a mad greed for rubbish , according to 
Democritus. 

(c) . . . if only we believe Ephesian Heraclitus who says that Swine 
wash in mire, farmyard birds in dust or cinders. 


This fragment lias to be reconstructed from three different elements: 
(<7) gives rwc» words definitely attributed to Heraclitus; ( c ) appears 
to be a loose paraphrase of the sentence from which ( a ) was taken, 
the whole sentiment being attributed to Heraclitus; (£) gives 
a corresponding sentence in Greek, but with no attribution. From 
the evidence of (c) and (a) it seems legitimate to assume that (/), 
which is distinguished as a quotation, really belongs to Heraclitus. 
The words may have been slightly changed—indeed, (a) suggests 
that yaipcuai rather than fiBovrat was the verb used. The important 
thing is the occurrence of‘mire* or‘filth’ in all three fragments, and 
1 he fact that ( 6 ) and (c) suggest clearly that the proper subject of 
the Hcraclitean phrase in (a) was ‘swine' rather than (as suggested 
by the context) ‘swinish men’. 


FR. 13 

In (a) there is no reason to imagine, with Zeller, ZN 911, or 
Wcndland, SB Her (1898) 788f., that the quotation from Aristotle 
( - V. Rose, Aristotelis Fragmenta no. too) extends to the end of the 
sentence and includes the quotation from 1 leraclitus. Presumably ii 
ends at KoviopTcp: then the second yap marks the resumption of 
Athenaeus' own comments, and leads to his quotation from Hcra- 

• litus which is parallel with that from Aristotle. In ( b ) 9‘natv lias 
no definite subject in what precedes; it marks Oes f| 5 oirrai.. . 06 cm 
ar a definite quotation and, as all scholars have seen, clearly distin¬ 
guishes it from the sentiment assigned to Democritus. At Plutarch 
dr sanit . praec. 14, 129 a the same short phrase is also associated with 
Democritus: see DK 68*1147. (c) shows signs of not being an 
Accurate t ranslation: ‘ pulvere vel cinere’ probably represents a single 
word of the original, for Heraclitus was not given to meticulous 
specification of redundant alternatives: moreover, ‘pulvis ct cinis’ 
Is a phrase used by Columella just before. Tn fact only the first two 
words correspond closely with what is attributed to Heraclitus in 
the Greek sources, though ‘ lavari ’ (laetari ? R. I lack forth) is an easy 
variation from xaipr.iv or fjSEotai. The mention of farmyard birds 
which wash in (or delight in) dust seems to be separate from the 
statement about pigs. It is hardly likely to be merely an arbitrary 
expansion by Columella: he has just said that dust or ashes should 
be placed near the wall of the poultry-enclosure for the birds to 
clean their feathers in, and then quotes Irom Heraclitus as evidence 

the fact that poultry cleanse themselves in this way. The mention 

• it pigs is not at all relevant to his purpose. It may be presumed 
therefore that he did find, in one of his sources, the statement about 
farmyard birds atrribured to Heraclitus, as well as the reference to 
pigs. There is therefore some justification for treating the former as 
.1 separate fragment, as, for example, By water (fr. 53 s) and Diels 
(IV. 37) did. However, the statement about poultry is clearly very 
similar to, and presumably comes from, the same context as that 
Tout pigs: Columeila is not an unimpeachable authority without 
other support, 1 and it is perhaps wiser to treat the two instances 
from the farm together. 

That tlie fuller form of ( b) is not just due to die addition by 

' Galen, Protrepticus 13, p. 19 Kaibel, has a simitar observation about certain 
types of birds, and follows it with a reference to popPop<->: but there is no sign 
1l1.1t be is quoting. 
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Clement of the words u&AAov i) KaOapw ubcrn is indicated by his 
repetiiion of the whole senrence in a different context: Strom, r, 2,2 
(11, p. 4 St.) . . .6vo$ Aupos, f) 9001V ot ircxpoinia^oycvci, tcTs ttoAAois 
to auyypdviMcrra* Oe* yoOv.. . 06 cm. It looks .is though lie is here 
capping one proverb with another: either no author was known for 
the second one or his name was too familiar to need mentioning. 
At Strom. 11,68, 3 (11, p. 149 St.), however, only the short version of 
the quotation, with the addition of another noun, is given: x°»P°s 
Poppopco Kai xo-rrpep. It is impossible therefore to be sure that 

1 he whole of rite apparent quotation in (f>) is by Heraclitus: I suspect 
that it is, although xatepco might not have been the original word. 1 

Three separate interpretations of the fragment have been proposed 
at different times. 

(1) Gigon 121 (after Bcrnays, Ges. Abk. 1, 9 6; Zeller ZN 911) 
believes that it refers to the majority of men, who in their ignorance 
behave like pigs: a similar criticism was certainly made by Heraclitus 
in the last sentence of fr. 29, ci Si ttoAAo’i xsxbpr. vtcu oxcoomp 
KTr)vfc.a. NVendland 789 had remarked long before mat if the words 
of Heraclitus are to he limited to poppepep xaipsiv this is a perfectly 
possible interpretation. II. Frankel in his article VA Thought 
Pattern in Heraclitus’, AJP 59 (*938) 322, also concludes that 
(a) is analogous to fr. 29, and that Heraclitus is ‘denouncing the 
pleasures of the unenlightened’: Frankel includes it among the 
' proportional f statements of Heraclitus, of which fr. 79 (rnan rchild:: 
god:man) is the clearest example. There is no doubt that this 
proportional form of exposition was dear to Heraclitus, but it is 
equally plain that Frankel tries to bring under this heading many 
fragments which arc equally susceptible of other explanations, and 
for the certain interpretation of which there is insufficient evidence. 
Certainly the context of (a) in Athenaeus, where men are the subject 
and the quotation is introduced by 8*1, does not preclude this kind 
of interpretation: on die other hand, in another passage where the 
words of die quotation occur, Plutarch Quaest . com. 671 a, the 
context is concerned wholly with pigs and die behaviour of men is 

1 Wcndland, SB B*r (1S9S) 790, suggests that 6 i£i 5 t! in rhr similar remark 
by Sextus quoted below, and Siovyel in another instance, Philo d$ apricuhura 
144, may mean that one of these words or at any rate a compound adjective 
beginning with bi- stood in the original context. But as neither of these passages 
is specifically connected with Heraclitus this must remain .1 remote possibility. 
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m i in question. The fact is that the contexts in which short quota- 
• of this type are used are only rarely, and then perhaps by 
« 1 ee, indicative of the original contexts. A much more trustworthy 
iinlu ation of the original context in this case is provided by the 
• Np.insion of the quotation, albeit unattributed. in ( b ). 

(7) Plotinus, Enn. i,6,6(i,p. 91 Volkm.), approves of the'riddle’ 
pinpounded in the mysteries that those who have not been purified 
hi their lifetime will lie in mud in Hades, because the impure like 
mud, ola xai Ges, ou xaOapcd to crcoya, xaipOVOl tw to.oOtco [sc. 
> •( 'opw]. I ere is no mention of 1 leraditus, but die application of 
1 In- words of ( a ) ro Orphic beliefs about purification and punishment 
ii'^ the possibility that Heraclitus had some such idea in mind. 

I inkel, loc. cit. 3111?*. and 323 n. 32, is inclined to attach this kind 
"f interpretation not to fr. 13(1?), but to a fragment of his own 
discovering, something like fk>p( 3 opcp KOTOpCrmTai. 1 On the other 
h.uul, he does connect fr. 13(d) with the idea of purification, though 
ii». 1 necessarily Orphic purification, by taking it closely with (c), 
where he throws the emphasis on Mavari* and compares with fr. 5 
m which Heraclitus says that trying to cleanse blood with blood is 
like* trying to wash off mud with mud; (c), Frankel holds, 'implies 
1h.1t those whose horizon is restricted to this world, when trying to 
ile.u se themselves, do nothing but befoul themselves a second 
time’. 2 Burial in mud in Hades was one of the traditional Orphic 
punishments, d. Plato Rep. 3630 ; Heraclitus’ saying, itself perhaps 
i"» more than a restatement for a particular purpose of a common 

' He infers the existence of such a saying from tin* doxographical stories of 
Heraclitus burying himself ;n filth, in bis last illness: such stories are usually 
malicious distortions of well-known sayings by the philosopher. Further, Plato 
A'v*. <3311 refers tu the soul bring 'ir, truth buried in a kind of barbaric mire*. 
•?£> 6vti here certainly indicates an oblique quotation or reference—but to ti e 
‘ hphics, 1 should say, as elsewhere in Plato, and not as Fr&xikcl maintains ro 
his supposed fragment of Heraclitus and ro fr. Tr.7. The stories of Heraclitus 
burying himself in filth can be adequately explained,on Fritokd'sown principles, 
by the extant frr. 13 and 96. 

* One is reminded to some extent of die form of fr. 5 hy Osiracon Aegypt. 
11319, 12. to which \Vil.imowit7 drew mention (SB Ber ( 1918) 743) h (-d) 
at Cm? TttpitcrrT’KvTai feCecbpow dv 9 pwnov 3 oppopw pafrmsoufvjov, otww av 
!<pv?3v t&v &[ya6£hv 6 dvOpcojiros drrToXaoi*.. WUamawitz rightly remarked 
time this may be a development of Heraclitus fr. 13, but did not commit 
l> 1 self !c an exact interpretation of the fragment: in facr the ostracon supports 
ilu relativistic interpretation, (3) below, as much as any other. 
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observation that pigs enjoy mud, may easily have become attached 
to the Orphic belief by the time of the ostracon, some three or four 
hundred years after his day: the common element ‘mud’ would 
account for that, and also for the conflation of die two ideas in 
Plotinus. There is no other evidence in the fragments for specifically 
Orphic ideas in Heraclitus, and this kind of interpretation of fr. 13 
does not seem very plausible. 

(3) The third interpretation, and die one which 1 accept, is dial 
the statement diat pigs rejoice in mud is intended to show that the 
assessment of mud, which is repulsive to men, is a relative one, just 
as in fr. 61 sea water was shown to be good for fishes and bad for 
tnen. Sextus, Pyrrh. hyp. 1, 55, cited lliat example, though withouL 
mentioning Heraclitus; and immediately afterwards lie adduced the 
example of pigs washing in mud radier dian in clean water: ours 6e 
tjSicv ( 5 op| 36 pw Aouovrai 6va«6carcrrcp f) OScrri fiinfifi xal KaOapcp 
(cf. also Lucr. vi, 976-8). 1 his introduces the idea of clean water (in 
which, of course, men like to wash), just as (h) does: the relativistic 
intention is much plainer once die diird element, die object of 
comparison, is mentioned. If (t>) is to be attached to Heraclitus, as 
it probably should be, then the interpretation of the whole complex 
of quotations here treated as fr. 13 should plainly be along those 
relative lines. Sextus, it should be noticed, uses Aouovtoi, analogous 
to ‘ lavari ’ in (c), and notxalpoum or f|8ovTca: though the idea of joy 
is expressed by rjSiov. It may be that ‘pigs wash in mud’ was the 
original assertion: certainly it makes the opposition between pigs 
and tnen more graphic and more clear-cut. But whether there were 
two original statements by Heraclitus, diat pigs delight in mud, 
farmyard birds wash in mud or dust, or only one, that pigs deligln 
or wash (or delight in washing) in mud, die sense of the example is 
plain enough once the object of comparison, ‘rather than in pure 
water’, is supplied: not that men are like pigs, or that because they 
try to cleanse themselves with mud in this life they will wallow in 
mud in Hades, but diat mud is judged in opposite ways by men and 
pigs. Tt is both pleasant and unpleasant- therefore these two 
apparent opposites are not really different, but ‘one and the same’. 
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Aristotle EtL Nic. K 5, 1176a 5 t-rtpa yip rrrrrou t]6ovti kai kuv 6$ 
Kai dcvSpcoTTOU, KaOcnrcp ‘HpakXEiTos <pr ( aiv 6vou$‘ auppaT* &v 2 
JXloOai p.aX*ov 3 xpuo6v* t\Siov yap xpvooO Tpoorj 5 voi$. 

1 6vovs K, Michael: 6vov L, versio Latina. 2 ctipiurr' av codd., Mick.: 
adppar' 6v H. Lloyd-Jones. 3 n&XXov cm. Mich. 

For there is a different pleasure of a horse and a dog and a man , just 
as Heraclitus says that Donkeys would choose rubbish rather than 
for food is pleasanter to donkeys than gold. 


lie Teubner text, ed. Susemihl-Apelr, gives ovov: but K is the 
earliest and on the whole the most reliable ms., and is supported by 
Michael Ephesius; most editors, among them By water and Diels, 
accept the plural. DK remark that Michael was probably correct in 
omitting paXXav: criptioSat is otherwise only found with paXAov f\ 
when followed by an infinitive; with alone followed by the 
accusative it occurs at e.g. Lysias 2, 62. It is plain that an infinitive 
In i*£oQifciv cannot he supplied,as this would prejudice the sense with 
Xpuo6v, but, for example, £x elv would be possible. For another 
comparison with paXAov f|, though not after alpeloOai, cf. fr. 43; also 
the many examples in Democritus cited in DK, index, s.v. The 
evidence for the impossibility of tile construction as it stands in the 
text of Aristotle is not strong enough to warrant an emendation. 
Another difficulty is raised by the word avppcrroc, which is in all rite 
mss. Michael certainly found it in his text, for lie adds an explana¬ 
tion: cvpuora tov x^pTov *Hp<fcKAuTos Wyei (p. 570 Heylb.). ouppe 
means 4 anything trailed'; this is the only cxianL passage where the 
sense is ‘tradings, rubbish* (and hence straw, or, more plausibly, 
chaff: cf. the proverb ‘ovos is &yypo. 9 )- Admittedly another word 
from the same root, ovpperds, commonly bears this sense, e.g. 
11 I lesiod Erga 60 6 yeprov.. .Kai oupq>er6v. Yet ovpua occurs only 
* 'inc* in the classical period, and then in a completely different, 
medical, sense, in the Hippocratic Epidemiae IV, 30; one cannot 
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therefore preclude the possibility that a corruption occurred in the 
text of Aristotle before it reached Michael of Ephesus, and that ; is 
explanation was simply a shot in the dark although it has been 
accepted without question by all modern editors, and on the strength 
of this one passage the sense ‘sweepings, refuse, litter’ is given ir, 
LSJ s.v. t, 2. If there was a corruption, it may have been the 
extremely simple one from o'6:p^cr^ , fiv, as H. Lloyd-Jones suggests. 
We only know of odouerre (formed regularly from aaipw sweep) 
from Hcsychius’ gloss on Rhinthon ( Rhinthon fr. 25 Kaibel): 
adpuerra* KoAXuagcrra kci Kornpia irapd *P(v6a>vi. (Diels’ emenda¬ 
tion, retained in DK, of <J&p§ to odpga in Heraclitus fr. 124 is 
surely wrong; for a correct explanation of this fragment, retaining 
ms. odp£, sec J. McDiarmid, AJP 61 (1941) 491 ff., and 
P. Fricdlander, AJP 63 (1942) 336.) The advantage of oappa-r* 
over oOpgocT* is that‘sweepings* makes more sonse than ‘draggings’. 
A remoter possibility is that of ouppafav, the last syllable of which 
could have been dropped by haplography lx*fore dv, after which 
the change from t to t might naturally be made, ovppala means, 
commonly, the purge-plant: Herodotus, n, 77> tells us that the 
Egyptians cupp^ouai (i.e. purge themselves with auppaia) for 
three days in every month. In chapter 125 of flu: same book 
ovppcrfa is classed with onions and garlic. At Aristophanes Peace 
1254 the word has the general sense ‘purge, emetic’. The scholiast 
on the Aristophanes passage, who may depend on Didymus here, 
gives as one definition of cruppata ‘an Egyptian brine made from 
radishes, suitable for purging’; similarly perhaps at Hippocrates 
Mul. 1, 78 (vm, 186 Littre). Pollux, 1, 247, says dial in 
Herodotus ovppala is a kind of radish, while Erotian, 54? I10 » 
specifies it as the £-rnpf|Krs pexpavi*;. Other definitions of the purge 
were certainly known in antiquity: Hesychius, s.v., does not 
mention radish, but only a mixture of tat and honey, or salt and 
water; ovppfov, he says, is ‘a vegetable like parsley’, and the Suda 
gives this parsley-like vegetable under the senses of ouppexia. If 
we read CTupparlov in the fragment, the word must refer to some 
sort of plant or food-stuff palatable to donkeys, and one which 
has emetic properties: radishes are the most plausible choice. Bur 
were radishes abhorrent to humans, in view of their special use as 
a purge? The pc^pccvts was a food favoured by the simple, hard- 
living men of the past, but evidently despised by die con- 
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h inpuiarits of Aristophanes.' Even so, the fact that radishes 
weir once commonly cater, in Attica, and so perhaps by die 
tmii.iii contemporaries of Heraclitus, is a notable obstacle to the 
hypothesis that cupiictiav should be read in this fragment. 1 he 
conjecture would not deserve mention, were it not that it pro- 
viiI. . .1 rather close parallelism with fr. 4 D, discussed overleaf: 
hk. hitter vetch, the purge-plant would be eaten by normal men 
only will) reluctance, hut each is a favourite food of a species ut 
,|mui< tic animal. Even ertftpuerr', which is a simpler restoration 
uni p.ilaeographically preferable, is not certain. 1 his being so, the 
ms. reading oupperri ‘ must stand, even though not fully sub- 
man'i.itcd. The sense of the fragment remains clear whatever die 
o uding of this word. 

I., turn to the interpretation of the fragment: Zeller, ZN 794 f-, 
uigl'.rHts that men resemble donkeys because they prefer something 
co,use (conventional assessments of sense-impressions) to some¬ 
thing fine (the Logos); II. Friinkel, AJP 59 (' 93 s ) 3 2i > holds thal 
,m analogous comparison, though expressed in proportional form, is 
Intended, and Comfort! (e.g. From Religion to Philosophy 19?) 

, v identlv held a similar view. I believe that we have here not so 
much a comparison of the majority of men to animals, as in Ir. 29, 

par of a statement that oupuerta, or die like, are desirable to 
donkeys and not to men. The mention of gold indicates that 
another term, i.c. men, is involved: '[Men love gold above an 
11 mgs]: donkeys would choose straw (or sweepings) rather than 
gold: [men dislike straw (or sweepings) as a food].’ The conclusion 
in similar to that of the two previous fragments, that a certain kind 
of food is pleasant to donkeys, unpleasant to men; conversely, a 
1 main inedible commodity is pleasant to men, unpleasant to 

1 Aristophanes fr. 253 Kock: the old comic chonis used 10 carry humble 
giftn wiii them is they danced, radishes and ribs of ixtef and sausage. 
•Unwashed radish* occurs as crude fare, perhaps characteristic of die 
l im| at F.iipolis fr. 312K, Pherecratcs fr. 175 *- Chionidcs, fr. 7 x <¥• 
Ati.cnaeura iv, 137E, informs us that the Athenians offered leeks, olives 
ntul oLhei foods to the Dioscuri, 0 tt6jvt,cjiv ro-.ooyivovs t=|s I Vx ala s 
Ay.iyf-,. Cratinus, fr. 313K, distinguishes radishes from other vegetables. At 
A 1 .topluuies Plums ?44 it is tlie leaves of radish that are parr of a beggarly 
,|., The >ow estimation in which radishes were held is perhaps best shown by 
A in phis fr. «Sk 601'is dycsojtov oyo v...iF,ov (SttoAouciv lx<K/o;v (DaAnpm&v 

l’ ujioviSas l-miX/ptl TTpico-ficn. palvcTcn. 
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donkeys:' therefore in these cases there is no essential difference 
between pleasant and unpleasant. As in fir. 13 above, the mention of 
the human standard alongside the animal one makes it fairly plain 
that this is the sense intended, especially in view of the analogy of 
the more complete fr. 61. hrankel's explanation, although taking 
account of the non-animal term, gold, is too complicated to he 
readily accepted. 1 

It need hardly be added that Aristotle’s use of this quotation from 
Heraclitus to illustrate a point of his own about the nature of pleasure 
has no bearing on the original context of the saying. The conclusion 
drawn by Heraclitus was entirely concerned with tile relationship 
between opposite judgements of the same object, not with com¬ 
parative aesthetics or the nature of pleasure as such. 

A similar reference to pleasure is made in a sentence attributed to 
Heraclitus in as late an authority as Albertus Magnus, de vega, vr, 
401 (p. 545 Meyer) ’Orobus est herba quae a quibusdam vocatur 
victa avium. . .et valet contra venenum: est autern delectabilissimus 
pasrus bourn, ita quod Los cum iucunditate enmedit ipsum; propter 
quod Heraclitus dixit quod si felicitas esset in delecrationibus 
corporis boves feliees dkertmus cum inveniant. orobum adcomedcnJum.' 
This is counted as fr. 4 by Diels and in DK, though wirh'r'he camion 
that it is doubtful whether the hypothetical setting and the whole 
protasis is authentic’; the same doubt was expressed by By water 
wno drew attention to the reference to Heraclitus in Albertus and 
gave a brilliant assessment of its value in Journal of Philology 9 

' Tlicre is not necessarily any satirical motive behind the choice of .-old as 
men s desire: that this should not be a form of food strengthens the contrast 
w,th animals. Gold was a symbol fur high value, as at Pindar 01 . 1.1: this lends 
a certain plausibility to the interpretation of gold as a symbol for the Logos, 
bm other .actors ate more strongly in favour of the !«.s abstruse relativTstic 
interpretation. A value-judgement night be implicit in the fragment: if so 
it is subsidiary. ? 

1 Tf the fragment i« a statement of li e kind suggested, the plausibilitv of 
ovpuciav for wpoerr 1 is very slightly enhanced: rubbish or straw would he 
rather weak as ar, object of abhorrence m men, for it Mould not even occur to 
men 10 c.11 n (on the other hand, it may be argued that it would not occur to 
oonkeys to eat gold); the point is made more strongly if a possible, but dis- 
usreh", foodsiu.. ts named; and a plant known for its purgative qualities, 
winch could be eaten and indeed was eaten by Egyptians and Greek peasants, 
would be a good example of such a foodstuff - . 
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(1880) 2jofr. It is extremely unlikely that Heraclitus ever discussed 
ih*f nature of pleasure in this Socratic way, and 1 have no he sitation 
In agreeing that rhe protasis, and probably the hypothetical form of 
1 1 " •• ntence, is later than Heraclitus. Gigon 121, however, observes 
that Albertus is presumably only interested in the botanical qualities 
nl orobus and has no motive for making ethical observations of his 
MVV * his is perfectly true: but the conclusion is not that the 
“•"htion is 'relatively dependable*, as Gigon thought, but that 
AI berms derived the reference to Heraclitus from an earlier source, 
to whic:: the addition about pleasure was due: Meyer suggested a 
patristic source, with considerable plausibility, and Bywater added 
1 hut a Neoplatonic source was also possible; but the immediate 
nrigin may have been a Byzantine writer on agriculture or materia 
me die a. Bywater points out that some of the words attributed to 

• I i.iditus have a distinctly Greek ring, suggesting that they were 

mutely derived from a Greek source rather than an Arabic 
version: the use of the Greek-derived ‘orobus* instead of the more 
f.uiiili.ii 'ervum* or ‘vicia* indicates this. That Heraclitus should 
luw- made some statement about cattle liking bitter vetch is not 
mm probable in view of frr. 61 and 13: Gigon 121 and II. Frankel, 
UT 59 (1938) 322, connect the saying with fr. 29 as a reproach to 
mrn for behaving like animals, but as in the case of rhe other 
imp,meins of This group this interpretation seems to be defective. 
Ih/wator, op. cit. 231, made the following observation: ‘The state¬ 
ment, however, is not reproduced with logical completeness, for die 
words 'est autem delectabilissimus pastus bourn* imply that some- 
'Innr, to the effect that ‘orobus is unfit for human food* has gone 
before. 1 This may have been understood, for we know from ancient 
hoiiihs dial apart from its negative value as an antidote the bitter 

• n li was considered to be repulsive to humans: its bitter taste is 
" " 'rked by Theophrastus C.P. iv, 2, 2; Demosthenes, xxn, 598, 
implied that it was only eaten by men in extreme emergencies. On 
ihr other hand, its use as fodder for cattle is attested also by Phanias 
up. At uenacum 4060, while Galen, de aliment, facufr. 1, 29 {CMG v, 
4 * l y P* J 57 )> contrasts the opposing attitudes of men and cattle to 
'i'" form of food: o! p&s £o0(ovcn to 0$ 6p6(iou$ TOp* f|uas tc xai 
•VAA < -roAAd twv eQvcov O&cm TTpoyAuKavOEVTas• ol 5 * dvOpcoiioi 

&r^xovja\ toO (7TT£ppaTos, xal yexp dm&crrcrrdv 4 cm xcri 
mi*6)(uuov. Xipc*: ttotc pcydAco, Kocda I'tttckp&t^s cypayrv, 
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6vAyKr}$ piaias dir’ cxvto Trapcxylvovrca. The context goes on to 
mention that bitter vetch is sometimes used as a medicine. Since 
bitter vetch was, it appears, widely known in antiquity to be pleasant 
to cattle, unpleasant to men, it is probable that this is the contrast 
which Heraclitus made in his original use of this example. The 
sentence, then, o: which a distorted version was felicitously pre¬ 
served by Albertus, was akin to relativistic statements such as frr. 61, 
i y- the conclusion is that orobus is both good and bad, according to 
the nature of the assessor, and that good and bad, therefore, are in 
this case too ‘the same*. Attested as it is by a single very late (early 
thirteenth century) source, and expressed in a form which cannot he 
exactly the one which Heraclitus would have used, this saying does 
not deserve to be classed as an undoubtedly genuine fragment. It is 
conceivable that the example of bitter vetch was first given general 
currency in Sceptic speculation—the long list of such examples, 
designed to prove the subjectivity of sense-impressions, at Sextus 
Pyrrh . hyp. i, 54ff„ has already been mentioned. Bywater reminded 
us that Aenesidemus, Sextus’ main source, was a keen admirer of 
Heraclitus; two examples in the list are certainly Heraclitean, and 
although the Sceptics probably expanded it there is no a priori 
reason for dissociating the present example from Heraclitus. 



GROUP 3 


Ftr. 58, 59 , 60, 103, 48 

I’lie same observer may ascribe opposing attributes to 
1 he same object, in certain special cases, because 
diflerent applications or aspects of the object are being 
considered. In a sense, the opposing characteristics of 
such objects, belonging to the objects at one and the 
same time, show' themselves to be connected, to be 
'the same’. 







5 « 

(57, 5«b) 

Hippolytus Rtfuiatio ix, to, 2-3 (p. 242f. Wendland) Toiyapovv 
ouSfc OXOTOS cuSe 9 COS ou&e Trovripbv o08i dya£ 6 v ?Tep 6 v q>r)C7iv rival 
©‘HpdKXtiTos.dXXdlvKaiToavTo.. . .(seq.fr. 57). .. .Kaldycrf&vKal 
kox 6 v [sc.eotIv ev]* olyouv laxpol, 9 qoiv 6 'Hpdn&erros, x£gvovxes, 
xaiovxc^, TrdvTT) paaavijovTss KaxcosToO^dppcoaToOvrras, ircouxi&v- 
xcu |xyj64v’ oi£iov pia 8 dv : Xap.p<&v€iv napa tcov dppworoi/VTcov 
xaoxa* ^pya^opcvoi, f-rd dya$a xal voaous.^- 

T diTaiTicovTai URfcftv a$iov piaS! cod.; ftTranftovrai vtiSftv dfroi Bcrnays, 
Diels; pnBiva Sauppe; pioO&v Be mays, pio&6v By water, Diels. 2 toutg 

cod., Bywater, Goniperz; tccOtA Sauppe, Diels Wilamowuz. 3 76 Kal al 
voOoot (om. dyada) Wilamowitz; v6oov$ <ftKp&AAovas> Gomperz; kg! (16 Koxi) 
t&s v6oous Sauppe; Kerri pro koI Petersen; Kcd poadvous coni. By water; tccCto 
ft. tA ayo$6. Zeller, Gbbel. 


Yet Heraclitus says that neither darkness nor light, neither had nor 
good , are different, but are one and the same thing .. .(Jr. 57). . .And 
good and evil are one: at any rate Doctors, says Heraclitus, who cut 
and burn and in every way evilly torture the sick, make the accusation 
that they receive no worthy fee from the sick for doing these tilings, 
"\thc cure having the same effect as the diseases f. 


The text is confused by interpolations by Hippolytus; or more 
probably by his source, for odicr quotations from Heraclitus by 
Hippolytus appear to be remarkably free from unnecessary explana¬ 
tions (but cf. the necessary explanation of an obscure term in fr. 59). 
Bywater and Diels doubted the originality of Ikcoavljovn-s- 
dppcoaTcOvTas and oftrocpcc t£v appcoa*ro\!/vTGJv: they are inessential 
to the sense, and diminish the forceful conciseness which is the chief 
mark of Heraclitus’ style, xctkcos particularly is very weak, and 
Bywater ad lr. rightly held that pocaccvijeiv in this mock-serious 
sense suggests post-fifth century Greek: earlier, if the idea of torture 
is present, it is almost always die torture of slaves for information ; 
the idea of extracting information is certainly present at Thuc. vn, 
86. In addition, Kranz in DK assigns yoOv to Hippolytus and 


fr. 58 

wVrq to the interpolating source, correctly in my view; Diels had 
1**rpted both words as Heraclitean and had taken tt&vti] with 
HttlovTf.s- Bywater expressed the following opinion: ‘suspicor alicna 
lh uclitcis esse admixta ipsumque Ephesium in hunc fere modum 
ncripsisse: IriTpol t£mvovte$ kocIovtes kevt£ovt€s crrpspXoOvTSS kna\- 
ti&vtcu ur|&£v’ &fyov pio66v Aaupdveiv/ It is indeed possible that 
I hr phrase ‘and in every way torturing the sick* replaces another 
vei l) or pair of verbs of the type of 1 -renveiv xaleiv; at some stage in the 
11.in .mission a list of this type may have been held to be monotonous 
siul perplexing, with the result that it was arbitrarily shortened and 
it paraphrase added. xevTeduEvot occurs in the imitation of this 
li.iginent at de victu 1, 15, quoted below; crrpe(3XoOvT6s is a subtle 
suggestion because the verb can mean either ‘torture’ or ‘wrench 
.1 limb in order to set it* as at Hdt. 111, 129, and might thus suggest 

I hr paraphrase paaccvf^ovTss. 

rite words which follow have been subjected to frequent emenda- 

II mi. Bemays’ alteration to ft-naiTfovTcn uq5iv fi§ioi has been widely 
id-iptcd, e.g. by Diels, Kranz, Gigon, Walzer, as well as Burnet in 
ihr last revision of EGP. Bcrnays, however, read gicxOcov, which is 

• - Mainly closest to the unsatisfactory ms. reading. Diels printed the 
simpler accusative singular, as have most other editors. It is very 
difficult to understand why Bywater's (and Zeller's) reading, which 

• mlv involves the minute alteration of uq84v to nr|86v' in the ms. 

• .apart from pic86v, which die copyist himself could not understand 
m Ins text), has not been more widely accepted: at any rare it is 
n- • rpted here. 1 The senses given by these two different readings are 
basically different: 

Hywater: ‘ Doctors complain diat they do not receive a big enough 
In* tor what they do/ 

Diels: ‘Doctors demand a fee for what they do, but they deserve 

nothing at all/ 

I >it*ls’ version contains a strong criticism of doctors, and suggests 
that they do no good whatever to their patients, but rather harm, 
like the diseases themselves. Bywater’s version, on the other hand, 
although it could be interpreted as a mild criticism of doctors for 

' II. Com per/, Zeiss. Os:. Gymn . 61 (1910) 971, always to be relied on for a 
|MW punctuation, read ftrram&VTai \n\$ ev, < 5 £toi. • • • This gives a good sense 
- . not at all blamed, bur deserve... ’), but is not good Greek (present tenses 
-•I 1 lie verb are not passive; M^ 5 iv should be o 064 v). 
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exorbitant charges, chiefly implies that the doctor's work does 
deserve some sort of fee it is, to some degree, good. 1 Gigon 26 
supports Diels* reading on the grounds that it expresses a popular 
thought, and that Heraclitus frequently does this (he instances 
fir. 43, 96, 119): he then cites a number of passages to show that it 
was a popular thought. But these very passages support By water's 
version: the ‘popular thought* was that doctors cut and bum 
(ostensibly bad things) in order to do good—a simple and appealing 
paradox; it was nor that doctors are charlatans who only do harm 
and then demand to be paid for it. There are only two late sources 
which perhaps suggest this, both of which claim to he interpretat ions 
of Heraclitus: the bixth pseudo-Heraclitean letter, which contains an 
attack on doctors: 1 .. .all of them are deceivers, selling tricks of the 
trade for money; they killed my uncle He rad coeloms and received 
a fee for it.. .*; and Diogenes Laertius tx, 3 (sue p. ?)• Clearly 
fr. 58 alone, if casually read, could give rise to this kind of inter¬ 
pretation. On the other hand, there are several passages from the 
classical period which, although unconnected with the name of 
Heraclitus, make it clear thatT^uvEiv *ai xaitiv was an almost technical 
description, and that this kind of treatment was regarded as a 
necessary means of healing certain conditions. So Aeschylus Ag. 
848(1’. otco Be k ct\ Bsi (papu&Kcov iraitovicov f.TOl Kkxv-res B tehovtes 
exkppovcos , 7tEipaa6pEo6a dm-carptyai vdoov. Xenophon Mem. 

1, 2. >4 (the argument is that men have so little regard for the body 
as such that they are prepared to get rid of unnecessary or defective 
parts of it; no criticism of doctors is implied) . . .tois icrrpois 
Trapfyoutn [sc. aCrroi/s] p£T& tt6vcov te Kai dXynbovcov drroTEgVEiv 
Kai drrroKaleiv Kal toutov X^P ,v otovrai Bgiv auroTs Kai HiaOov tweiv 
( cf. Anab. v, 8, 18). Plato Politicus 293 B tou$ Icctoous Be o uy qKicrra 
vevouIkopcv, .. .-riuvovT€$ f| k&ovte$ fj Tiva aXXT)v aXyr| 56 va Trpou- 
Bctttovtes.. ..At Gorgias 521E-522A Plato imagines the arguments 
that a cook would produce against a doctor before a jury of 

T Nestle (Philobfsus 67 (1908) 535; ZN 804) showed a way in which the 
reading adoptee by Die’s coil'd lead to an interpretation not strongly critical 
of the medical art: ‘there is an equal amount of pain and healing; these balance 
each other out; therefore doctors do not deserve to be rewarded (allhough they 
equally do not de^rve to he blamed)/ Bur this does no: make so strong a 
contras: between good and bad as die interpretation advanced below, nor docs 
it accord so well with the sense of later versions of the paradox. 
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• lull Iren: to Os vccotcxtous Opcov 6iacp£rip€i T^pvcov te Kai Kacov, Kai 
loxvalvcov Kal Trvlycov drrropclv iroict... . The doctor, says Plato, 

• • oild tell the truth in reply, that he hurts his patients for their own 
health: ei ettro; Tf|V AMj&tav, 6 ti "TavTa rdirra tycb frirotouv, w 
tiulBus, Oyic.vdos ”, tt6ctov ti ofei...; Even in a clearly derivative 
pannage in a Heraclitizing pari of the Hippocratic treatise de victu , 1, 

11 is made plain dial the pain intlicred by doctors is for the 
eventual good of die patient: kevteopcvoi St Kal teuvBuevoi aaQpa 
iw«b t&v (errpeov Oyicgovrai. On the evidence of all these passages 
it U surely legitimate to conclude that die paradox that doctors hurt 
In cure was well known in the fifth and fourdi centuries and later, 1 
.mil that a more or less standardized expression of this paradox, of 
which the verbsTipveiv and Kaittv anti possibly one or two others of 
flic same class were an essential part, was widely known. 1 Whether 
m not 1 fcraclitus himself was the uudior of this standardized version 
(lm .11 least twenty years must have intervened between Heraclitus* 
il« 1.I1 and the writing of the Agamemnon) is a matter for speculation: 
It nccins more probable than not that he was, for die quotation from 
him consists in little more than a simple statement of the paradox, 
which was in itself sufficient to illustrate the point (that in many 
1 iiM"» apparent opposites simultaneously characterize the same object) 
which lie was presumably trying to make. The fact that all later 
versions of the paradox, except two which probably depend on a 
m -!<• unreliable source, imply no criticism whatsoever of doctors 
makes it highly probable dial Bywaters text (which is very nearly 
1 lie manuscript text) is correct as against Diels; the evidence of the 
./.• victu passage, which may be a reminiscence of this very saying by 
11< 1,u.Tm.s, is particularly strong. 

The textual difficulties are not yet exhausted: the last seven words 
Ilippolytus* sentence require close examination. Almost all 
«iities, including Diels, Reinhardt, Wilamowirz, Kranz and Gigon, 
have accepted Sauppe’s slight change of the ms. toOto into TaOn-dr, 
I >r i’M 1 mably because this provides a basis for Hippolytus* introductory 
generalization dial darkness and light, bad and good, arefv Kai t6 

1 Among later instances cf. Philo de Cherub. 15 t6v tarpdv wvoOv f\ T*uv€iv 

. -It v SieyvcoKO-rc 4tt' dxpiAik? too vcxjovvto?- 

' Parhaps, too, the fact that doctors receive a 1113665 tor their activities was 
mentioned in the standard version: so in the passage quoted from Xenophon 
•ml :n ic sixth letter, as well as in die fragment. 
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co/r6. Such an explicit identification, in identical terms, was in fact 
made in another saying of Heraclitus quoted by Hippolytus a few 
lines later, lr. 606665 &vco kottco pia Kal ebony It is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that fr. 58 must have explicitly affirmed that good and 
bad (or particular good and bad things or activities) art' tout&. 
Then there is the positive objection that die words which follow- 
in the ms. reading, t 6 &ycrf)a -<al t6s v6aoos -must specify the 
apparent opposites which are in reality ‘the same’; tcx dya66 can 
stand (they achieve good, because they cure by these methods) but 
t*s voctous can scarcely be an object of £pya36pevot. Wilamowitz, 
Hermes 62 (1927) 278, avoids the necessity of a polar phrase after 
TauTi by emending somewhat drastically to t& Kal al voOaoi : this 
gives the meaning * doing the same things as the diseases themselves*; 
but this is rather weak, for if Hippolytus is right what is required is 
a statement that doctors at the same time do evil (that is, cause 
suffering) and do good (that is, achieve a cure). Wilamo witz’s 
version omits the last term, or leaves it to the imagination. Tn VS* 
Diels accepted the last five words and translated: ‘d.h. durch ihre 
Guttaten die Krankheiten nuraufheben*. This does not accord well 
with the reading pq6£v accepted by Diels, but gives a possible 
sense otherwise, alrhough it does not succeed in making an adequate 
translation of the Greek: this last is probably impossible without 
emendation. In any case most authorities, including Diels, have 
taken the last five words (or at any rate the last three) to be an 
addition or gloss, either by Hippolytus himself or his source; this 
does not alter the fact that they should give a grammatically satis¬ 
factory explanation oiTOUTd or some similar word. D. S. Robertson 
suggests that everything after AappAvav, including toOtg (orTaCrrd) 
tpyajogEvoi, is a later expansion. This is attractive; but the obscurity 
of tcx dya 3 d ktA. is only explicable if it is a gloss onTaCrra orTovTa, 
which would therefore have to belong to the original. As a straight¬ 
forward explanation from one hand, TTapd... voaous would be extra¬ 
ordinarily involved as well as partially unnecessary. Of the other 
emendations mentioned in the apparatus Petersen's is the only one 
which is at all plausible, and it gives a very weak sense. I tentatively 
suggest modifying Wilamowitz*s version so as to keep both terms, 
good and bad, identified in Tavrrd: Td dya 9 a Kal Td eft vdcoi. But 
by preference I adhere, with Bywater and Gomperz, to the ms. 
reading -raOra (the manuscript, it has been argued above, is very 
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nearly correct for the central part of the quotation); for if the 
original word was TaCrrd, then some sort of elucidation must have 
been given by Heraclitus himself, and Td dyaOcx kgI Tds voaovs is 
more likely to be a distortion of this than a gloss added by a later 
ii.msmitter. Yet these words look very like a gloss; therefore 
probably Heraclitus did not give any such elucidation (though such 
an elucidation could have been lost), and therefore did not write 
taCnd. Why should nouaOra simply refer tOT£gvovT£s Kal Kecioyrcs, 

1 I (pyajouevoi supply the grounds on which the fee is demanded? 
(die latter verb could be concessive: so Gobel, Die vorsobatlsche 
Philosophic 62 f., whose interpretation resembles the present one). 

11 may be that Ileraclhus did explain the significance diat he attached 
in this instance of the method of doctors; but if so it is probable that 
Ills explanation was clearer than any phrase which can have given 
rlae to the last five words, though die modification of Wilamowitz’s 
•tncudation suggested above cannot be left entirely out of account. 
In fact, though, die significance of die instance is self-apparent, and 
in the later paraphrases which have already been cited the paradox 
11 usually allowed to speak for itself. If the saying was originally 
connected with other statements of the relativity of apparent 

• *ppc isition it would require no special explanation. Doctors, as was 
well known, employed painful methods like cutting and cauteriza¬ 
tion; by these means they often achieved a cure; therefore what is 
/•nma facie bad is seen, in the long run, to be good; therefore bad 
and good are in such cases ‘the same*. Hippolytus, or his source, 
thought that the matter was not sufficiently clear and decided to 
expand Toura or TaCrra for either word could have been accepted 
u .1 vy stage in the transmission. 1 

I here remains the problem whether Heraclitus explicitly stated 
dial good and bad were the same, or whether this was a deduction 
made later from his general assertions of the real coincidence of 
cum raries. Such a deduction is, of course, a legitimate one providing 

• me remembers that Heraclitus was concerned to demonstrate an 
underlying connexion nr identity, and that ‘identity* for him did not 
have the rigid connotation of one-ness and inseparability which it 
lias had since Aristotle. Certainly Heraclitus recognized a practical 

‘ Gomperz's addition ekSgAAovts* is unsatisfactory because ‘doing good* 

T • t iling out the diseases’ are complementary in sense, while any explanation 
mi 1 nave mentioned die bad aspect as well as the good. 
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difference between good and bad, and to argue that if good and had 
arc ‘the same’ there is no point in listening to Heraclitus* message 
and following the Logos, since the nature of behaviour is indifferent, 
is to show a grave lack of historical sense as well as an over-literal 
interpretation of Heraclitus* language. Asa matter of fact 110 explicit 
affirmation that ‘good and bad arc the same* has survived in die 
extant fragments. Yet Aristotle directly attributes this sentiment to 
Heraclitus on more than one occasion, and is followed in this by 
Simplicius. Hippolytus, too, in the preamble to frr. 57 and 58 
quoted in the text above, declares that Heraclitus held the two things 
to be one and the same. Bui Hippolytus might merely have been 
drawing his own conclusions from die sayings which lie was about, 
to quote; he might, too, have been indirectly influenced by 
Aristotle's clear assertions that Heraclitus made this identification. 
It is apparent, moreover, when one considers the flimsy basis of 
objective fact which underlay many of Aristotle’s judgements on 
Presocratic thinkers, that Aristotle also was capable of attributing to 
Heraclitus as an explicit identification a conclusion which he himself 
had drawn, nor entirely illegitimately perhaps, from the considera¬ 
tion of Other assertions of the coincidence of opposites. The two 
passages in which Aristotle assigned this identification to Heraclitus 
are as follows: 

Top. 0 5, 155b 30 S10 Kai ol ko^ovtes dAAoTplas Sd^as, olovaya- 
66v Kai kokov tlvca toutov, Koedrrep 'HpdKAerros yr\c\, o 0 6 i6oaoi uq 
TrapcTvai &ua Ttp avTcb tAvccvtIcc, ovy cos oO 5 oko0v carrots toOto, 
AAA’ oti k<x6* 'HpoxAfiTov oOtcos Aacrfov. 

P/r;s. A 2,185 1 ) 19 (referring to the Eleatics) aAAd nfiv ft tco A6ycp 
Iv tct 6\rra ttdvra cos Acb-mov kq! i^emov, tov ‘HpcncAgiTOU Adyov 
owfiaivci Afyeiv carrots* raxrrbv yap £<rrai dycxScp Kal kokco rival Kai 
dyaffco Kai ufi dya6co rivet, (bar-: toutov foTai ayaOov Kal oOk 
dyaOdv, Kal dvOpwtTos Kai burros, Kai ou irepl toO ev slvai 6 A6yos 
fcrrai dAAd mpi toO \xr\biv, Kai t6 tcicoSI elvcn Kai Toacobi toutov. 

'lhe charges tlur Heraclitus denied the law of contradiction, 
repeated also ai Met. T 7, 1012324, are relevant to the imprecise 
expression, but not the real intention, of Heraclitus* assertions of the 
coincidence of opposites; and it is of interest that Aristotle himself 
admitted, a: Met. T 3, ie.05 b23, that there was some doubt whether 
Heraclitus should be interpreted as denying the law of contradiction. 
It can be seen from die quotations above that the choice of good and 
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bad as a typical pair of opposites may have been made by Aristotle 
himself, as being a particularly extreme and therefore particularly 
absurd example; phrases like ‘as Heraclitus says* in the Topica 
passage do not necessarily mean that an exact quotation or even a 
particularly accurate paraphrase is involved. \V. D. Ross, Aristotle , 
Vhysics 462, suggests that frr. 58-62, for example, underlie tiiis 
criticism by Aristotle; 1 we may conclude that they alone could have 
given rise to the assertion that Heraclitus declared good and bad to 
!>. one, though this cannot be proved. On the other hand, one of the 
1 -a 0 passages of Simplicius* commentary on the Physics in which the 
i lentificarion of good and bad is mentioned suggests that Simplicius, 
" my rate, knew of no actual saying by Heraclitus to this effect: 
m Phys. p. 50, 10 Diels (cf. also ibid. p. 82, 20) TOicarra: yap ai 
Watis, ebs 'HpaxAtn-cs e6okei, to ayaOov Kai t6 kokov els to 0 t 6 v 
M ycov ouviivai SiKrv Tofjov Kai AOpas. Simplicius wen: on to say 
that Heraclitus ‘demonstrated the harmonious mixture of the 
"pposites in the process of becoming', and to quote Plato Sophist 
142 K on the difference between Empedocles and Heraclitus. It is 
quite clear from this, and from the quotation of the phrase ‘in the 
manner of bow and lyre* from fr. 51, that for Simplicius the identi¬ 
fication of good and bad was not specifically asserted by Heraclitus 
but was implicit in the general assertion of the well-known fr. 51 
(which lies behind tile Platonic passage too) that *:liat which tends 
jMit also tends together; there is a karmonia stretching in both 
directions, as there is in a bow and a lyre*. If Simplicius had known 
of a positive assertion of the identity of good and bad he would have 
quoted it, and not a mere generalization from which that identity 
might be deduced. Of course, the fact that Simplicius did not know 
• I such an assertion docs not prove that no such assertion was ever 
made by Heraclitus; it does increase a pre-existing doubt. 

' He added that the whole doctrine of flux, in Aristotle's view, probably 
Involved the denial of the law of contradiction: but Chimbs, $6 n. 363, rightly 
pi tinted out that ar, for example, Me:. V 8,1012 b 26 A istotle held that it' every¬ 
thing is in motion nothing {not everything) is :rue; while shortly before, at I*7, 
" 24, he* bad said that 1 letaditus’ argument that things are and are not made 

everything true. The Physics passage leads ro the conclusion that all 
things are true (though this results in their being urSev rather than £v); there¬ 
fore in both these cases Aristotle’s criticisms of Heraclitus are based upon 
hb doctrine of the relativity of opposites and not upon thar of universal 
change. 
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To return in conclusion to fr. 58: rials fragment, pared of probable 
additions, simply adduces an evident and picturesque instance of 
a process which can be truthfully described at one and the same time 
in quite opposed ways, according as the observer takes a long or 
a short view. These descriptions could be ‘harmful-beneficial’ or 
‘painful-pleasant’: the simple opposition ‘good-bad’ could be 
applied here, as it could be applied to rite instances in frr. tfi, 13, 9: 
it has been so applied by whoever added the words id ayaOd Kat 
tos voctous, and Hippolytus took this instance to be a useful example 
of the identification by Heraclitus of good and bad. That Heraclitus 
believed that from one point of view (and the most sublime one) all 
differentiations, including moral ones, involved error, is not in 
doubt; one only has to refer to the words of fr. 102, ‘To god all 
things are beautiful and good and just; but men have supposed some 
things to he unjust, others jest’. But his normal method, where only 
the human standard is in question, was to rely on concrete instances 
of the coincidence, in certain circumstances, of various pairs of 
opposites. In other circumstances the coincidence of a particular 
pair might not be so marked, or might even be entirely absent; that 
good and bad were not always the same, for example, is shown by 
the very fact that Heraclitus saw fit to rebuke his fellow-men for not 
seeing the truth in the shape of rite Logos. Thus the likelihood is 
that he never made the general assertion of such an identity attributed 
to him by Aristotle unless it was in terms like those of fr. 102. 
Aristotle, here as elsewhere, drew his own conclusions, while 
Hippolytus chose fr. 58 as an apt instance of a doctrine which, after 
Aristotle, was habitually attributed to Heraclitus. 
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(5°b) 

Hippolytus Rejutatio ix, to, 4 (p. 243 Wcndland) (post fr. 58) Kal 
iV/Ow 6£, 9 ro\, Kai crrpEpXdv to ccuto eoti. ypaep^tov,' 9n<riv, 6665 
tuOcia xal axoXiVj (fi tou cpyavou toO KaAovpi-vcv KOyWou cv tco 
yvaepfilco 2 TTEpiorpoipfi EU&ia Kai okoAitV avco yap cpoO k cd kukAco 
111 j py etch - ) * pia cot(,9t)oi, xal f) aux/, (scq. fr. 6c). 

I yprftptcttv cod.; ypdr^aw Tannery; ypor^kp Mullach; yvwjsGwv Duncker, 
By water, Zeller; yvoupfiUp Bemay>. Diels, Kntnz. 2 ypoftpeko cod.; yva^clcp 
Hrrnays, onwios rcccmiores. 3 typren cod.; TEpiiAKETcn Mullach; 
nKptlpxrra: Keeper, Diels, Kran*/.. 

{After fr. 5S) Straight too, he says, and twisted are the same. Of 
!• urn [or, of writers], he says , the way is straight and crooked {the 
turning of the instrument called the screw in the fuller s shop is straight 
and crooked; for it moves upwards and in a circle together): it is one, 
he says , and the same (fr. 60 follows). 


I m* text has given rise to a great deal of disagreement, although 
I h e nays’ emendations were accepted by Diels and now seem to have 
gained general approval. The second yvcupelcp must, 1 think, be 
correct; die screw-press was likely enough to be found in the fuller's 
•.hop, 1 where it was used for the final pressing of the cloth. Other 
places where it was commonly employed were the olive-press and 
iltf wine-press, no word for which could give rise to the ms. 
ypcttpifco: it is also obvious that no word with the root ypa<p- ^ould 
he connected with theKoyAIas. 

On die other hand, die emendation of ypa<p£cov to the first 
•.opposed instance ofyva9dcp is impossible; not so much because of 
the omission of (which is itself difficult), or the vagueness of the 
phrase ‘in the fuller’s shop* if the reference is to a special machine 
m that shop, but because the screw-press, of whatever kind, was not 
invented in Heraclitus* time or indeed until the time of Archimedes 
.m the earliest; and no other conceivable part of the fuller’s shop 


1 Such a press is portrayed in a wall-painting in a fuller's shop at Pompeii; 
mu’ Mau Pompcji in Ltben n. Kunst 1 (Leipzig, 1900) 388, ng. 229. 
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except the screw-press (and particularly the screw itself) could be 
relevant as an example of straight and crooked motions in die same 
object. Zeller, admittedly, and at first Diels (see his discussion of the 
fragment in Herakleitos a , to which he referred in all editions of VS\ 
as did Kranz in 1 )K), thought not of the screw-press but of the 
4 Krempelwalze', that is, a cylinder with spikes or combs on its outer 
surface which was rolled along the cloth to card it. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no evidence that cylindrical carding combs were 
used in the Greek fuller's shop—normally these combs were fiat, 
and were nibbed along the surface of the clodi, held in the hand. 
Hesychius gives Kvdqiou 6 (ktw against KUOttycTov, but, as Diels noted, 
this is by no means decisive, and in any case says nothing about 
cylinders. Finally, it is significant that whoever added the explana¬ 
tion in parentheses, whether Hippolytus or a predecessor, definitely 
took yvotfelov to refer to the KoyAtas (which here must be the screw- 
press) and not to any kind of roller. Nor did any activity of fullers 
themselves obviously exemplify a ‘straight and crooked way'; 
D. S. Robertson suggests that some movement of their arm is 
meant, but though yva<p£cov is a simple restoration this does nor 
seem quite adequate; for one thing no such movement can be 
imagined. 1 

The evidence that the screw in general and the screw-press in 
particular was not known to Heraclitus is well summed up by 
A. G. Drachmann in his article in RE , Supplb. vi, s.v. Sdiraube. 
The invention of theKoyAlas is attributed to Archimedes by Moschio 
ap. Athenaeum 5, 208F (cf. Strabo 17, 807 and 819); Diodorus t, 34; 
v, 37. These authorities tell how Archimedes used his KoyAtas for 
raising water for irrigation purposes in Egypt; Moschio adds that 
by means of a screw-windlass the inventor by himself shitted the ship 
of I liero. Thus w hat Archimedes invented was not simply an applied 
form of the screw, it was the screw itself—as is unmistakably 
suggested by the use of the unqualified word KoyAias in the above 
passages. It was the so-called ‘endless’ screw, which turns on a gcar- 

* koxAIos is used for a simple roller by Bito, p. 47, 4 Wescher; but 
this is a very loose usage, and not one likely to be known by a layman like 
our glossator. KoyMos, originally meaning a snail with a spiral shell, came 
to be used for any kind of spiral, but especially the mechanic.! v.rew; it is 
extraordinary if it was early used to describe .» shape that is not spiral .n some 
way. 


Ii« .1:.cl not inside a nut or female screw. The female screw was 

• • • 1 invented until later, and Hero described a method for making it 
in terms which show that it was something new in his time: Meek. 
lit, 15, 19,21.' The key passage on the use of screw-presses, in which 
«li. male screw must work in a fixed female screw, is Pliny A'.//, xvm, 
11 • (translation after Drachmann, ‘ Ancient Oil Mills and Presses’, 
/ianxke Vidensh, Sdskab, ArchaeoL MeddtL I, I (193 2 ) 5 ol - 0 : ‘Our 
Ini «l.ithers drew’ them [sc. the press-beams] down by means of ropes 
,m<l I itlier thongs and handspikes. Within the last too years there 
have come into use presses invented in Greece, spars with furrows 
m m 1 u 11 round them in a spiral, some people putting handles on the 
>11.u, others making the spar lift up chests of stones, which is very 
nun i. praised. Within the tat 22 years it has been discovered how to 
I i- with shorter presses and smaller press-houses, with a shorter 

I par straight in rhe middle, bearing down with lull weight Irom 

Above on the lid laid on the grapes-‘ The three stages noted here 

are the windlass-and-lever press; the scrcw-and-lever press; and the 
dim 1 screw' press. According to Pliny, then, the first use of the 
«< it w in Italian presses was c. 25 B.c., and the invention of the idea 

II Greece cannot have long preceded this: rhe direct-screw press 
11 m the Pompeii wall-painting mentioned above, [>. 97 it. 1) was 
IMM used about a.d. 50. This type of press necessitated a proper 
Innate screw, and is the only type which could be described by the 

nr. <■ w rd KoxAfas: for in u lever press the screw was not an 

• . initial or indeed very noticeable part of the machine. (Naturally 
tl.« fulle r's press is of the same type as the wine-presses described by 
I'lmy. Drachmann 85 remarks that the direct screw appears to have 
I... 11 used in antiquity only for oil, wine, and fuller s presses.) 

I rnery, Pour V Pismire de la Science Helline 1 204, pointed out ill 
»i single line that no screw mechanism was known before Archimedes; 
it is extraordinary that this point has been so often neglected. 

I 1 i! wry's own explanation of the passage, however, is tar from 

• II. first crude attempt at making a standing part through which the screw 
. mill n n was perhaps made by rhe doctor Andreas, a contemporary of Archi- 
mnliM, who died c. 217 b.c.; lie invented a bone-setting clamp which was worked 
li\ a ciircci screw: see Oribusiu*. Col/. Mad* 49, 4. 55 * and a.similar surgical 
1 - i f Inter date, Beal ftfu*. Borho/uco 14 (Naples, 1852) pi. 36, figs. 1-2. In 
llttic canes a comparatively small force was applied; this type of makeshift 

• .1 !.• screw would not be strong enough to operate a heavy pres?. 
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plausible: he thought that Heraclitus had simply said 6665 eOOsTa 
Kal axoAifi uia fcrrl Kal f) aCnV), and that some copyist wrote ypagcov 
or perhaps even ypaq>£cov (most unlikely), meaning ‘writing as 
follows*, as a variation of 9^0! and to show that Heraclitus* actual 
words are to follow: (pryxf somehow was left in the text as well. The 
parentheses contain two stages of gloss or commentary, both 
subsequent to the original copyist who wrote ypdcpcov or ypenpkov. 
The first interpolator misinterpreted ypaq>£cov as being the genitive 
plural of ypcnpEus, and introduced ypatpsicp to account for this, 
thinking that Heraclitus was thinking of the motion of a pencil; 
the second interpolator could make nothing of cv ypc^rico ktA. 
and so added his own explanation, tf| tou opyavou toO KaAouptvou 
KoyAiou: whether or not lie read yvatpdcp he certainly thought that 
tlie screw was meant. This whole account with its three separate 
stages of confusion is too complex to Ik* readily acceptable, although 
it contains useful suggestions; but Tannery’s interpretation of the 
words lie assigns to Heraclitus as referring to the physical exchanges 
of matter, the straight path being, for example, the direct change 
fire-earth, the crooked path being the indirect change into earth by 
the intermediate stage of water, is quite untenable; see on the nexL 
fragment, where it is shown that even the interpretation of Lie much 
simpler ‘way up and down* in terms of physical exchanges is 
probably wrong. 

It is quite unlike Heraclitus to have said that ‘the straight and 
crooked way is the same’, with purely general application: in other 
fragments he eidier limits the identification of particular opposites 
to a special instance, or, as in fir. 67, 88, he gives a list of several 
opposites and then adds a reason for considering them to be really 
the same. It is true that in fr. 60 he appears to have asserted simply 
dial o 5 cs ovco k6tco is one and the same; but here die specification of 
65 os limits the identification of fivco and kcctco ro one particular 
instance or group of instances: the path (straight line) between a 
higher and a lower point (or a nearer and a farther one) is the same, 
whichever way it is traversed. In the present fragment, on the other 
hand, the crooked padi and die straight path must follow a different 
course; they are die same in so far as they arc followed concurrently 
by the same diing. In short, Heraclitus must here have qualified 
686s in some way, and presumably the word ypa<p£cov in our ms. 
represents this qualificadon. It has been seen that emendadon to 
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form% of yvatp- are out of the question; Mullach’s ypa<paco may be 
1 (innirlcred—but this word is not otherwise found before the fourth 
century 11.C. Is the ms. reading quite impossible? ypagccov could be 
the genitive plural of ypa^evs: but again, this word does not occur 
l.rK.ir 1 he fourth century with die meaning ‘writer*, which is the 
• mlv meaning which would give a possible sense here. In occur¬ 
rences before Xenophon die word only means ‘painter*, but die 
absence of extant examples of the sense ‘writer* could be accidental. 
Tlu* 'straight, and crooked way* would thus be the line as a whole 
mi I the individual letters (see p. 102): H. Lloyd-Jor.es ingeniously 
iiiggrsts that Boustrophedon inscriptions are meant, but the instance 
would then be too specialized for the general term ypof&ov. 
Altrrnadvcly, ypagfov might be the genitive plural of the neuter 
noun ypdq>os. Only two instances of this noun are mentioned in 
1 M; four odiers should be added. All occurrences are in inscriptions 
from the Peloponnese. Five arc to be found in CoIIitz SammL d . 
tfritch. Dialekt-lnschrifun , 110s. 1151, 19; 115^, 2; 1156, 3; 1157, < 5 ; 
1149, 7. These are all Elean inscriptions, most of them early (sixth 
imtiiry D.C.), found at Olympia. In addition there is a late fourdt- 
ccntury B.c. inscription relating to Arcadian Orchomenos, IG 5(2), 
Hi- H. van Herwerden, Lex. Gr.SuppL 2 323, s.v. ypatpos,gives die 
general meaning ‘lex* in citing these instances; but in diree cases at 
nr. rate the word, in the plural, means ‘writings* or ‘loners', and 
refers to the material record of die decree and not to its content. The 
. Ir.irest case is die last of the Elean inscriptions noted above 
( - SfG 9; Tod Greek Historical [ascriptions no. 5), the well-known 
nvord of an alliance between the Gleans and Ileraeans in the sixth 
century b.c. At the end of the decree comes a curse against anyone 
Who damages the inscription: Al & Tip 7 ix yp&tpsa Tat Ka6aA£oiTO... 
fv T frmdpcoi k* M\o\tq'tCo\ tout’ Jypau^vcoi. Tod translates: ‘And 
If anyone injure this writing.. .lie shall be liable to the sacred fine 
In-rein written.* There can lx? no doubt diat ypdtpea here refers to the 
physical record of the decree, and does not mean ‘lex’; it might 
mean ‘letters*, Attic ypdvipcaa. The same sense is necessary in 
,11 other archaic Elean decree, no. 1151, 19 above, where the formula 
In very similar. So lot) in die Arcadian inscription, of which 
lines 18—19 read: ypatpa? yp&pcxvaas xa 9 [fcr] 0 [at]. The general sense 
N clear: * 1 laving written down die writings, they are to put them in 
.rety’; ypdtpea here must surely have the same sense as ypay- in 
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the verb, and refer to the actual record in letters engraved on stone 
(though cf. ypaqjfjv yp6(peo6at in Attic, where ypa<pf| means 
‘indictment’). In the other instances ypdtpos does mean Maw 1 or 
‘decree’, as in 1157,5 above :k 4 (t)t 6 ypa<pc$. Now the difficulty of 
acceptingypacpfcov as the genitive plural of ypeupos. in the fragment, 
is obviously that this word is only found in Peloponnesian inscrip¬ 
tions and looks like being a Peloponnesian dialect-form. But the 
fact is that all the early instances of it come from Olympia, where as 
it happens a great number of archaic bronze tablets were found; no 
such find of early inscriptions lias been made anywhere in Ionia, and 
it is perfectly possible that The word was used also in Ionic; from its 
form there is no reason to suppose that it is particularly Peloponne¬ 
sian. T he absence of Ionian evidence does not seem a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it from the fragment ot Heraclitus. 

With the meaning ‘letters’ nr ‘things written* ypa<p£cov gives an 
excellent sense: the pen proceeds in a mean course along a straight 
line, but on the way it makes many convolutions in the construction 
of the separate letters; thus the ‘ way ’ or 1 padi' of letters can be said 
to be both straight and crooked. 1 This is almost identical, indeed, 
with the sense given if ypaip&ov means ‘of writers 9 : in the one case 
the object, in die other the agent is specified; that is all. Neither 
interpretation is free from difficulty, but each is preferable to any 
interpretation possible with any other reading, and I believe that the 
manuscript reading is certainly correct. In this case what Heraclitus 
wrote was utterly misunderstood by some later transmitter, who 
instead of ypa<ptwv understood yva<pkov or yvaoclco. In the paren¬ 
theses there seems to be little doubt that the fuller’s screw is in 
question; but it seems unnecessary to postulate two separate inter¬ 
polators, as Tannery does. Mullach ad fr. seemed to think that the 
instance of writing was understood by the interpolator, who added 
on bis own account the different instance from the fuller’s press; 
this is again improbable. Thus all we can say is that at some time 

1 This is somewhat similar to what Mullach meant when, in explanation of 
his reading ypctydcp, he wrote: ‘Nam stili circumvLrsio recta ct curva est, 
siquidem a scribeme simul sursum atquc in orbem fleets iur. a Tannery, Inc. cis. y 
thinks that the interpolator (of ypnedeo in the ms.; noi Heraclitus) had a 
different idea in his mind, of twirling a pencil in one’s fingers at the same lime 
an drawing it along the line, i:i order 10 keep the poini sharp. This is very 
far-fctclicd. 


•Iter the invention of die screw-press, therefore after c. 50 b.c. at the 
n.ih. m, and before die writing of the Paris 111s. of Hippolytus, diis 
Interpolation was made. The probability is, one might suppose, 

. I iippolytus himself was responsible for it. As for die retention 

in mu ms. of ypaqitcov, which we take to be die original and correct 
midlng, either the interpolator’s version of Heraclitus' saying 
ili.udy contained die corruption yvatptwv or yvacpeicp as first word, 
tin.I hi i interpolation was later incorporated in a version which also 
Im.I access to the correct reading; or the interpolator simply ignored 
,,.. i.j.f :ov and gave Ids own interpretation of what Heraclitus had in 
mind. 

A dubious corroboration ot Heraclitus' identification of straight 
an,| crooked occurs in Apuleius’ version of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
,U mundo , 21 (p. 157 Thomas) ' namque [sc. natura] uvidis arida et 

ulibus flammida, velocibus pigra, directis oblique confudit 
iiiimnque ex omnibus ct ex uno omnia iuxta Heraclitum constituit . 

I his passage follows fr. 10, bui die Greek text lacks the second 
reference to Heraclitus, which is probably due to Apuleius. Before 
die quotation of that fragment there occurred, not attributed to 
II. Mi litus, a number of practical instances of the way in which 
N.iiure achieves agreement out of opposites. Chesc instances may 
he derived from a follower of Heraclitus, tor some of them also 
11; cur in de victu 1, 12-24, the author of which uses some unmis- 
1 , 1 ' dily Heraclitean material. In both places (de mundo 3, ?'/>b 17 \de 
.1, in 1, 23) die instance of ypamictTiKt’i occurs, bui in each case the 
pi lint exemplified is not the presence of both straigiit and crooked 
motions in the act of writing but the fact that a single rt/yr] depends 
mi the combination of opposites (in this case, opposite shapes). 1 I his 
gives no help in determining further what particular case Heraclitus 
|t.i<| in mind when he said that straight and crooked were die same. 

I hit these were commonly thought of as obvious opposites is 
Indicated by their presence (cvOO xal kcvttOAov) in the Pythagorean 
tuhle of ten basic oppositions given by Aristode at Met. A 5, 986a 

»»fT. 

1 1 could reasonably be doubted whether pier ferri xal t) oM\ really 
In longs to Heraclitus, or whether these words were supplied by 
Hippolytus from fr. 60, which he quotes immediately afterwards; 

1 At de victu I, 14 yva^fs ace mentioned; not fur their use of the press or 
I In- Knmpelwab(t, but because 'hy ill-treating they make stronger’. 
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there the Tonic form coutt) suggests that the whole phrase ‘ one and the 
same* is original, and indeed the sentence would be incomplete 
without it. In fr. 59, however, die only Ionic form isotooAtfj, and the 
statement ypa^cov 656 $ tOQela Kal okoAiti [sc. tern] would be 
complete in itself. The fact that Hippolytus interpolated yr\cri in the 
doubtful phrase is no indication of authenticity: he frequently uses 
9no( to introduce obvious paraphrases, as in his introductory para¬ 
phrase here: Kal euOu 54 , 9f)al, Kai a-rpspAov... (cf. also Reinhardt 
Hermes 77 (1942) 2211. 3). Since the doubtful phrase is formally 
assigned to Heraclitus, and there is no special reason for rejecting it, 
I have retained it in the text; 1 prefer, however, to punctuate strongly 
after okoAi^ and make the first clause complete in itself. The 
parallelism in form between frr. 59 and 60 as they stand in Hippo¬ 
lytus has led to the assumption that die two 65 oi arc ‘the same’ in 
die same way; but there is a slight difference, as will be shown under 
fr. 60. In the case of fr. 59 there can be no doubt that die argument 
is relative; the saying presents yet another example of how, in a 
special case, what are conventionally counted as irreconcilable 
opposites are found to inhere at one and the same moment in die 
same activity. The writing instrument follows an actual course 
which is twisted and irregular; its mean course, however, is a straight 
line. Even if the reading yvcoecov or yve^pefep were right and the 
reference were to a carding-roller or even a screw-press, the import 
of the fragment would remain roughly the same. The example may 
not be thought to provide very strong support for the theory of the 
underlying unity of opposites; but to Heraclitus and his con¬ 
temporaries the observation was fresher than it is to us. 


60 

(69 a) 

1 hppolytus Rcfutario ix, 10, .\ (p. 243 Wcndland) (post fr. 59) Kal 
16 Avco Kal t6 k6tg> eoti Kai to aCrro' 6865 avio xdxto pla 
Hui cbonf) 1 (seq. fr. 61). 

• tfrvTtScod. 

I el/t, r fr. >9) And the up and the don71 is one and the same thing; The 
fyty up and down is one and the same ( fr. 6\ follows). 

rii.it the words printed in heavy type are intended as a quotation 

II Min Ileraclitus is shown by die Ionic form wutt), as well as by the 
l*u:k o(tori and the succinct expression in general. The saying was 
Attributed to Heraclitus by many different post-Aristotelian sources; 

I hppolytus gives what appears to !>e the most original form, and 
quotes this saying among others of which the evident authenticity 
dinvvs that he had access to a reliable collection of extracts from 
I lr iclitus. Most modem scholars have accepted the view that the 
upward and downward paths referred to here are the paths which 
hotter follows in the change of the cosmos from fire to sea to eardi 
(downward) and from earth to sea to lire (upward). This view 

1 .11 nds upon the interpretation given at Diog. L. ix, 8-9, a passage 
derived from Theophrastus. Theophrastus was evidently convinced 
that fr. 31 (describing the ‘turnings* of fire) included the process of 
» osmogony; but that Heraclitus cannot have envisaged or described 
Mich a process is adequately shown by fr. 30 alone, see p. 311. Those 
who were aware of this difficulty turned, for the most part, to the 
view that the ‘ways' or ‘paths' in this fragment refer to the 
'turnings' or ‘exchanges' of fire for other forms of matter—a 
process in which Heraclitus did in fact believe. That no more general 
application of the words of die fragment was sought was due, 
presumably, to an assumption like that expressed by Gigon 67, diat 
’ 1 he nature and frequency of the citation [sc. of ir. 6o| shows that it 
mood in an important physical context*. But Karl Reinhardt, whose 
Interpretation of this fragment I for the most part accept, has pointed 
• •nr ( Hermes 77 (1942) 16IT.) that no less than five interpretations 
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were offered by ancient critics, of which three were not strictly 
‘physical* at all. 

(1) Tertullian adv. Marcionem n, 28 ‘Quid enitn ait Heraclitus 
illc tenebrosus? eadem via sursum et deorsura.* Tertullian, perhaps 
not very seriously, takes this to imply that the same argument can 
be used in two different ways. 

(2) Philo de somn. 1, 24, 156 Kai 666$ ti$ f^8* krrlv dvco Kal koctco 
tcov dvOpaynglcov TTpayudrcov, AotAtoi$ Kal < 4 vi 5 pi>T 0 i$ 
<juvTvx(cn$.... Cf. idem, de vit. Mos. 1, 6, 31. By Philo the way up 
and down is applied to the variability of human fortunes; Heraclitus 
is not mentioned by name, but the 666$ occurs in the first passage, 
while the second has a possible reminiscence of fr. 5 2,Tuxns- • -<&vco Kal 
k6ctco to: avSpcbrreia TTFTTa/oOaTy. Perhaps this interpretation derives 
from Plato Phikbus 43a .. .cb$ol 00901 9001V <SeI yap drravTa avco 
Tg Kal Kcrrco pgi (of changes of feeling); so also ibid. 43B. There is 
no mention of the 666$, but pEt could refer specifically to Heraclitus. 

(3) The.Neoplatonists, recalling perhaps Plato Rep. 517B -rt)v tt)$ 
6vo8ov, and Gorg. 493 a HETcrrhTretv 6vco k<6tco (of the soul), 

evidently took the ‘way up and down 1 to refer to the journeys of 
the soul. So Iamblichus ap. Stobaeum Eel. 1, 39 (i, 378 Wachsmuth) 
in explanation of Plotinus Enn. tv, 8 (see fr. 84): ‘HpAkAeitos .. ,686v 
te dvco Kai k6tco BtcTropgusaBai tct$ 4>uy6$ OmiArype.. . . 

(4) We know from Theophrastus Phys. op. fr. 1 that Theophrastus 

attributed to Heraclitus successive processes of world-becoming and 
world-destruction: TroigT bk Kal t6£iv t:vA <al ypovov cbpi0u4vov Tffc 
toO koquou uETctpoXfls kot 6; Tiva fiuapuEvr^v dvayKTjv. But nothing 
is said there which confirms that this UETapoXi*) involved a 666$ fivco 
kotco. Here we must scrutinise Ding. L. ix, 8 9 (part of Diogenes’ 
detailed, Theophrastcan account), which is printed on p. 328. it 
is hard to determine how far Kai Tf)v pErapoXf^v 68ov avco kcttco, 
t6v te koquov yivEaOat kot' a\>rf)v refers to cosmogonical, and 
how far to cosmological changes. What precedes these words 
(cf. pp. 328, 24) certainly refers to cosmogony and eepyrosis; 
while ylvsoOai 8 e ccvaeupidaius ktA. (p. 27of.) certainly describes 
cosmological-meteorological processes. The answer is, 1 think, 
that the kind of change which leads to y 4 v*at$ continues in the 
world of our experience. In other words, tcv te kootjov yivsaflai 
kot" aOrf)v (sc. 666v < 5 vco Kdrco, rather than perapoXf|v) applies 
to the cosmological continuation of the cosmogonical process: 
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iiukv'o jptvov yap to m/p c£\jypalveo 0 ai ktA., though it probably 
represents Theophrastus’ extension of the application of fr. 31 to 
ytvvois and 90opd of the world, also describes rlie weather-process, 
un<I ii is to this that ‘the way up and down* should probably be 
•Itachcd. To recapitulate: the cosmos is continually changing 

• • 111 when it has come into being; and it is rliis process of change 
which underlies its cycles of destruction and becoming. It is 
l>!i\ 11.1 change in general which seems to be called ‘way up and 
ill 1 vi n'; this physical change is involved in the cosmic cycle, but the 
•way up and down* cannot itself be described as identical with this 

• vi If. Further, just before die first mention in Diogenes ot the ‘way 
up and down’ came the statement that ‘of the opposites, the one 
leading to becoming is called war and strife, die one leading to 

• * pyrosis is called agreement and peace.. Now it is strange if 
'Theophrastus ascribed two different names to the process of world- 
becoming which he thought lie found in Heraclitus, and called it 
both 'war and strife* and ‘the way up and down*. But if he had 
Interpreted ‘the way up and down’ as a description of general 
1 M'.mological change, this would account for die popularity of 
this interpretation ( (5) below) with the doxographical sources. 

I he same kind of material alteration but on a much larger scale was 
invi lived in the cosmic processes of becoming and passing away into 
hie; the 68o( were only accidentally involved in these large-scale 
pi a esses, to which Theophrastus attached die terms (doubtless used 
h\ Heraclitus to express something entirely different) ‘war and 
strife' and ‘agreement and peace*. If this is so, then interpretation 
(4) virtually disappears and Theophrastus adhered to 

(5), the commonest ancient interpretation of fr. 60, according to 
which the ‘way up and down* represents the cosmological changes 
n! matter between fire, water and earth, as in fr. 31. So Cleomedes 
motu cire. carp, i, 11 (p. 112 Ziegler) (after Posidonius according 
in Reinhardt, Posddonios 200; Hermes 77 (1942) 17) ... tv perei 
K al oOtti [sc. i] yf|] dvTiXappdvouad Tiva 5 k te < 5 t£po$ Kal oupavoO. 
666$ yap avco Karroo, 9riaiv 6 ’Hpca<XuTo$, 81* 6Xn$ oOoia$ Tpem-ofon 
mil ^irrapdXXtiv T^vxuias ktA.; Maximus Tyr. Or. 41, 4 prrapoAfiv 
6p$$ owporToov Kai yevfacco$, aXXayf]v 68cov fivco Kai k6ctco koto tov 
’I IpdxXEtTOv (cf. 10, $); Philo de act. mundi 21, 109 . . .tcc oroix^a 
n u koojjiou Tal$ els dXXr|Xa pcrapoAaT$.. .SoAixedoirra ail Kai TT|V 

• ivVtt^v 656 v dvco Kai kcttco owexco$ dpelpovTa. Ci. also Cicero 
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N.D. 33, u, 84 (probably also from Posidonius, but not attributed 
specifically to Ileraclirus); Marc. Aur. vi, 17. To these passages should 
be added another, of pre-Tlieoplirastean date, in which the 066s is not 
actually mentioned: dt view i, 5 (this statement is the opening sentence 
of the first of the chapters in which reworked 1 leraclitean material 
is found) Xwpei 6 i ttAvtoc Kal Seta Kal AvOpcbmva 4 vco Kai KCrrco 
aueipo^tva. Here ( a reminiscence of the Platonic phrase at 
Crat. 402 ,\?—On the question of the date of dc victu , see p. 27; it 
probably belongs to the later fourth century) may suggesL a 65 6 $: 
but no more may be implied by Avco Kal kAtco than in the expressions 
avco Kai kotco 9tuyEiv (Aristophanes Acharru 21); A. tc Kai k. kvkccv 
(identy Knights 866); A. k. ovyxsiv (Euripides Bacchat 349). No 
direct reference to fr. 6 d need be intended. 

Gigon, pp. 67 and 103, objected both to the cosmogonical and the 
cosmological interpretations (corresponding to (4) and (5) above) on 
the grounds that neither the scheme in Diogenes (fire-water-earth- 
water-*the rest’) nor that in fr. 31 itself (fire-sea-eanh-sea-/wj/er) 
presents 'ways up and down* (earth being the most downward 
extreme) wliich arc really idenrical. 1 Gigon, therefore, considerinu 
that the fragment must have some kind of physical application, 
applied it to the changes soul-waten-earth-water-soul in fr. 36, 
which he considered to show a more complete cycle than fr. 31. This 
psychological interpretation of fr. 60 is of course entirely gratuitous; 
it rests on at least three false assumptions (diat the fragment must 
have had a physical application; that ‘the same* in Heraclitus implies 
absolute identity"; and that some of the ‘turnings' in fr. 31 are 
radically different from the others), and in addition does not at all 
accord with the most obvious interpretation of fr. 36 (p. 340f.). 
Gigon*s observation that in any case ‘ways up and down' are not 
‘the same* in the sense that die single686s of fr. 59, viewed from two 
different aspects, is ‘the same’, is of greater interest: although it is 
not as original as he believed, for Zeller, ZN 854 n. i, said something 
very similar. G. Calogero, Giurnalc Critica della Filosofia /m liana 17 
(1936) 213 n. 1, refers to Gigon's objection and explains that the 
apparent difficulty is due to the fact diat Hippolytus, by juxtaposing 

1 That they do nut exemplify for Gigon, if no? the kind of * identity’ that 
he*- require*;, at least equivalence (cf. G. Vlast 03 CP 42 (1947) 165 n. 98), i*; due 
to difficulties of his own making in the interpretation uf the final, U. the fiery, 
stage of the transformation* of matter. 
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two sayings of slightly different application, persuaded modem 
readers to take ‘the same’ in an identical sense in each case, just as 
Hippolytus himself appears to have thought that Heraclitus was 
identifying t6 avco with to kAtco. It was noted on fr. 59 above that 
the words ;da eerri Kai f| carrr) there might belong to Hippolytus 
(alter the model of this fr. 60) rather than ro Heraclitus. Ti was also 
planted out diat while in that fragment the limitation of die identi¬ 
fy .non of opposites to one particular case, which one expects in 
ill.* v single instances, was provided by the word ypcwp&ov, here it is 
Implicit in die word 65 os itself: it is not ‘up* and ‘down’ as such 
which are being identified, but the 656 s (in the singular, note) which 
• mmects these two extremes. 

It was Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (194*) who, after pointing out 
1!ir diversity of die ancient interpretations of fr. 60 and die short- 
mj-edness of modern critics in clinging to merely one or two of 
these interpretations, asked the question: ‘ 1 st der “Weg” ein Bild, 
mn Gleichnis, oder eine Lehre?' Hippolytus quotes the saying by 
iixclfy as an example of the coincidence for Heraclitus of a particular 
pair of opposites. So too in the Hcraclitizing late Hippocratic work 
dr nutrimento 45 a similar statement stands by itself and not in 
relation to cosmological changes; it is conceivable diat Marc. Aur. vi, 

refers to the same saying, although the passage mentions neither 
I Irr.iclitus nor the 65 os. Certainly it is ‘up* and ‘down’ in general, 
and not in reference to any particular process, which are identified 
together with other contraries ir. Lucian’s parody of Heraclitus, Vit. 
•i/mr. 14 . . .Kal £crm TcoCrro T^pvpts dnrcpqdr, yv&cns Ayvcoaiq, u£ya 
m».pov, 6vw kAtco. These parallels, inconclusive in themselves, added 
in die fact that Hippolytus (and so, presumably, his reliable source) 
quotes fr. 60 among other fragments which clearly have as their only 
purpose the assertion that in certain cases, and perhaps for differing 
reasons, apparent opposites are really connected as extremes of the 
i mu: continuum, persuade me to accept Reinhardt’s contention that 
the fragment is complete in itself as a relativistic statement devoid of 
general physical application. 1 

1 One might add as an argumenzum ex silentio against the physical inter* 
jnm.ition of tin ‘way up and down’ the fact that, if material change had been 
lltucribed in this way by Heraclitus, one would have expecLed Aristotle to have 
mentioned it ar Pbys. 0 3, 253 b9, where the reference is 10 die supporters 
11I universal and perpetual motion particularly, ir may Ik: assumed, the 
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Reinhardt continued his exposition of this fragment by pointing 
out that the wordsfivto k&tco can mean ‘from and to* as well as ‘up 
and down*, and tliat if tilts is die case here then the relativistic and 
non-physical interpretation becomes die only acceptable one: for 
change from sky to sea to earth and back again, in fr. 31, would 
presumably he expressed in terms of ‘up and down’ rather than 
‘from and to’. Wilamowitz, in his commentary on the Hcraklcs , 
v. 953, remarked that theredcvco k&tco meant simply ‘to and fro': so 
too in Ackermans n 9 already cited, of people trying to dodge the 
crimson rope. To these and kindred examples I would add that 
Plato Rep. 613 b shows clearly that in die stadium to kcttco referred 
to die starting-point, t 6 avco to the turning-point. A similar sense 
is implicit in expressions like f\ avco 666s in Herodotus (v, 15; vn, 
128), meaning ‘the road away (from the coast), or inland'; or 
dvofios meaning ‘journey inland’ in three out of die four instances 
in Herodotus (v, 50; v, 51; v, 54); or Avco-ripco meaning ‘farther out 
to sea' (vm, 130; VIII, 132) andKcrrco meaning ‘the seaward sector’ 
of die mainland; that is, ‘towards me’ in the eyes of a maritime 
Greek) at I, 72; 1, 177; vn, 217. Reinhardt also compares the words 
already quoted from Jc victu t, 5, avco :<6 tco duetfidjavoc, with those 
which occur later in the same chapter: <po*,TcbvTcov £ke(vcov &6e 
tcov 5 e to keIqe. He refers to the example of men sawing, quoted more 
than once in the same treatise, e.g. (in a particularly Heraditizing 
context) at 1, i6t£ktove$ -rrpIovT?$ 6 p£v CoSeT 6 8£ SXksi* . . .thesovtcov 
6vco cpiTEi, t8 5 J k6tco. But here the language is difficult; ‘to and 
fro* for&vco.. .kotco would suit the idea which follows, ‘by doing 
less (i.e. by alternately letting the saw slide away) they do more', 
bur on the other hand iri^co means ‘press down* if anything, and 
not merely ‘push* or 4 puli', as it would have to if only the horizontal 
motion of the saw were in question. 

Hrracliirpos o©$ Ketimp oC 5 '.opl^ov;as ttoIsv Kiv^oiv XLyovow, f| Trdaccs, 
oO yafanbv dircrvTfjaai. Tliii statement i . particularly surprising if Heraclitus 
himself rad denned cosmic motion in terms of whar might appear to he absolute 
‘up* and ‘down’—in which Aristotle, in this pare of the Physics , was especially 
interested. I derive this argument chiefly from Zeller, ZN 800 and 855 nn. In 
the latter discussion Zeller was particularly criticizing Lassalle, who (1, 128; 
173 ft) even interpreted the Way as referring to periodical changes between 
Being and Not-being. Not even ttovtwv Bfc ttoXIvtoottcs £ctti kIXevSos in 
Parmenides fr. 6 means d.is; in any case KfXeudos here is a very fur cry from 
the 65 ds of Heraclitus. 


Yrt even though it is perfectly possible that 6665 avco K<irrco in the 
fragment means ‘way from and to', it remains clear diat&vco and 
•o'r 1 •.) could at any time bear their primary sense of ‘ up * and ‘ down ’; 
null there is nothing to show that they do not do so here. Each 
11 Hu is at liberty to place upon the words whichever ot these two 
mm pretations he thinks best, and in so doing he will not alter the 
primary import of the saying. What he will alter is die image by 
in. uns of which t})is import is transmitted; for the evidence of the 
Milwr extant fragments shows that in these short statements of the 
Coincidence of a single pair of opposites Heraclitus preferred the 
pi.u tical, perceptible example to the abstract generalization. It is 
,1 priori more probable that, if the words of diis fragment are 
oisi eptible of either a concrete or an abstract meaning, then the 
tniincr is the one that Heraclitus had in mind. Now a concrete 
n i. 1 pretation is possible whether the words 6vco kcctco mean ‘up 
and down’ or ‘from and to*. Tn the latter case one thinks of expres- 
.(• ns like those quoted above from Herodotus; cf. Xenophon Arusb. 
111, 1, 8, and kindred usages in LSJ s.v. dvco, 11, it. (On the other 
lund, at Plato Rep. 621 ct| avco 686$ means ‘the upward road* (here, 
m| the soul), not ‘die road inland* or ‘the road away'.) Presumably 
1 lie ‘inland’ meaning depended on die fact that up river meant away 
from the coast. 1 It was only in Asia Minor diat the rivers were large 
enough and the hinterland sufficiently unknown (to the Greeks) to 
make this kind of geographical direction a common one; thus it 
1 h , urs most frequently in Herodotus, and in parts dealing with Asia 
Mmol -so too in the Anabasis. Obviously, then, die Ionian 
I h'laclitus might have adopted die same usage; but two considera¬ 
tions weigh against this possibility here: (1) since &vco and kcttco 
mulcl also mean ‘north* and ‘south' it is unlikely that they would 
In used by themselves in a purely directional sense, for this would 
|rad to ambiguity; (2) it may be the case (though there is not enough 
• \i<lrnce for proof) that while f\ 6vco 660s could mean ‘the inland 
i «■) 686$ avco or simply 656 $ Avco would tend to mean ‘the 
upward road*. Hie double expression dvco k6tco, with its separate 
n: ibllshed sense of‘to and fro’, complicates the final decision. 

My own feeling is that die expression means, in this fragment, ‘ die 
load up and the road down* (to abandon, for the sake of clarity, 

' Cf. Hdt. 11, 155 dvofTtXiov-n « 5 n :6 OaAAacms &vco. The land, as well as it* 
livers, rises as one goes inland: cf. 'up country'. 
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die striking brevity of the original—‘road up down, one and the 
same 1 )- Calogero, op. cit. in 15, has pointed out that there are 
many modern examples of die same hill being called opposite tilings 
by die people who live at opposite ends of it: to those who live on 
top it is ‘die road down’, to diose at the bottom it is 'die road up’. 
Italian, for example, distinguishes the two aspects of 'slope*, and so 
in the same city some parts of die same hill are named ‘discesa’, 
others ‘$ulita\ depending entirely on who did die naming. Thai 
there were such paths in the Ephesus of I leraclitus, connecting two 
separate communities and having too separate names, is probable 
enough (although Calogero*s examples from late Ephesian inscrip¬ 
tions, 214 n. 1, are not good evidence). It may be that Heraclitus 
noticed the opposition in name and the identity of the thing named, 
and deduced from this that the opposition was a relative one— 
relative to observers in different circumstances. 1 More simply he may 
have noticed that any road up becomes a road down when one walks 
in the opposite direction. This fragment, then, is another statement 
of an instance in which apparent opposites are only relatively 
opposed. 

1 II. Gomperz, Tessarakontaetcris Theophilou Borea (Alliens, 194c) 51, sug¬ 
gested dun the image i* of'an upper path' and V* lower path', running parallel 
to each other along a mountain-side. This presupposes an unusual usage of 
dvw and xdnw, ard in addition it may Iv* objected that such paths are not, even 
in Heraclitus' sense,' die same’; also, for two separate paths or ways the singular 
would hardly have iieen used. Yet Gomperz was correct in trying to think of 
a concrete instance of 6667. 
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103 

(70») 


I' m I hyrius Qu. Horn, ad 11 . XIV, 200 (p. 190 Schrader) Tfjs 5* 
toO kvkXou mpupeptias ouketi [sc. eon t6 rrdOev ttov yap 
ft &v tis hrivoTjcn] OTintiov apxf) t4 coti kcu T7 £pa$* ydp dpx*) 

hoi I n4pas ini xuxXou mpi^epefcxs Kcrra t6v 'HpdKXerrov. 


Hut there is no such thing as a start and a finish of the whole circum - 
ferener of a circle: for every point one can think of is a beginning and an 
*ndi for Beginning and end in a circle 's circumference, are common 
according to Heraclitus . 

Wilamowitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 276, held that the words 4 rri kvkXou 
iTipupepeias could not have belonged to the quotation since Heraclitus 
was not interested in geometrical expressions, and terms like 
ri'puptpcia would be unknown to him. The last statement must be 
true: the word is not otherwise known before Aristotle, and the fact 
il. if Porphyrins himself used it just before the quotation makes its 
explanatory use here quite understandable. On the other hand, the 
adjective Trtpicptpns occurs in the possible imitation by Hermippus 
uted below. By water too thought it so obvious that iix \.. . 
iupi<ptptia$ were not by Heraclitus that he gave the fragment as 
$w6v dpxn koI TTEpas, without further comment. Gigon 100, how- 
• ver, followed bv Walzer, observed that there is no linguistic 
objection against die words rrri kukXou: indeed without some such 
qualification the quotation becomes a generalization so unsubstan¬ 
tiated and so vague as to be almost meaningless. Porphyrius is die 
nource of one odier fragment, 102, which gives the impression of 
having been to some extent remoulded in the language of a later age; 
in fr. 103 die form fjuv6v, if it has not been restored b\ a copyist, 
Indicates that some attempt at exact quotation was inade: but this 
can hardly be expected to have prevented Porphyrius from adding 
t word which seemed to him to clarify the sense. 

A possible reminiscence of the fragment occurs in Hermippus fr. 4 
Kock,.. .'Evtccv/ros, <bv 64 mpi^pfis TiXfiVTqv ovStniav ou6* dpxty 
Ixci. For other parallels one must turn to the medical literature. 
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A concrete example of the coincidence of beginning and end in a circle 
appears in dc victu 1, ^ttAokcTs Ayovrcs kvxAco TrAExovcnv • dnro t t\$ Apxfis 
Tf\v 6:pxf|V teAeutcoctiv. tcoOtA mpio&os £v tco oebpern * AkASev Apye- 
tcu, hri toOto TcAcura. A closer parallel with the geometrical state¬ 
ment of die fragment (accepting tni xvxAov) occurs in another Hippo¬ 
cratic treatise,and one which lias no special connexion with Heraclitus, 
de loc. in horn. 1 t\io: 5oke1 dtpx'H °vv o 08 epict riven toO aebperres, 
AAAA ttcevtcc Apofco* Apyfi *cd trAvTa teAevtiV kwkAcu yAp ypa^trros 
Apyfi oux In the much later de nutrimemo (see p. 117), the 

author of - which also attempts to reproduce the Heracli lean apophtheg- 
matic style, but in an even more superficial way than the author of de 
victUy the identification of beginning and end in general is made: de 
nutr. 9 Apx^ 8£ ttAvtcov pi a xai teAr/t^ ttAvtcov pia xai fi avTfi 
teAeutt) xai &pyf\. It is evident that rlie coincidence of beginning 
and end was a theme of especial interest to doctors; this was because 
one of the problems was to discover thedpx'n of the body, so as to 
begin treatment there. 1 Whether or not Heraclitus’ statement was the 
direct source of such Hippocratic assertions is impossible to deter¬ 
mine; but one must remember lira! such a simple observation about 
one of the properties of the circle may well have been often made 
before Heraclitus; lit* may merely have restated it in a fresh context. 

About the nature of this context Reinhardt. Parmenides 211 f., and 
Gigon loof. held radically different views. Reinhardt formerly 
maintained that since the Elcatics had believed that Being, being one, 
had neither beginning nor end, and since (so he thought) Heraclitus 
followed Parmenides, then this image must be part of his attempt lo 
meet the demands of Parmenides without sacrificing change and 
movement. It must be said that Reinhardt now interprets this 
fragment somewhat differently, 10 judge from his consideration of 
relativistic statements in de nutrimento at Hermes 77 (1942) 239!'. 
Gigon takes the fragment to refer to the cyclical exchanges of matter 
which he claims to find in fr. 31 and elsewhere. There is, of course, 
nothing in the context in which it is quoted nor in the content of the 
fragment itself to suggest that it refers to physical change; further¬ 
more, it is only by the most complex manipulation that true cyclical 

1 'File more enlightened doctors held that there was no particular beginning- 
poinr, ar.y Trorc than an end-po nt, of the body, and that attacks an disease 
must be made through the body as u whole; in addition lo the above passages 
cf. de nut. horn, n ; de oss. nat. n. 
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1 1 iir.T can Ik* read into Heraclitus; there is only one so-called 

I Moment which suggests it, MaximusTyr.xu,4, the first of the three 
pflt'Mi'cs cited as fr. 76D. Here earth changes to fire, lire to air, air 
to water, water 10 earth- but the presence of air shows that wc arc 
drilling with a Stoicizing version of Heraclitus. Fr. 31, which is 

• 41 i.iinly genuine, presents a very different start* of affairs: physical 

• Imngc is rectilinear (though Aristotle sometimes loosely describes 
ihiw changes as cyclical), that is, fire changes t<> sea, sea to earth, 
null to sea (not to fire, which is the next move in a true cyclical 
process), sea lo fire. Even if we do not read tin kOkAou it is difficult 

II • . v how fr. 103 expresses any truth relevant to this process. Fr. 36, 
in which Gigon wrongly resorted for the interpretation of die ‘way 
n,> ukI down’ (fr. 6c), exemplifies the same rectilinear scheme, and 
.h> the other Stoicizing paraphrases which form die rest offr.76D. 

Wh.it we have before us is the simple assertion dial beginning and 
imhI in a circle are ‘common*, that is, coincident. There is no 
»*\ 1 il< nee to show that Heraclitus was interested in circular processes 
rlilirr in nature or in thought. 1 As it stands, the fragment announces 
11 r t wo things which are normally opposed, especially when applied 
1.1 tlu- rectilinear course of human life, are in a special case coincident; 
there :s no distinction between them. This is ilie essence of the other 
fragments assigned to this group, and diere seems to be no reason 
in doubt that this fragment, too, is a statement that apparent oppo- 
ui4’. ire, in certain cases and from certain aspects, the same. Gigon 
• ted to this interpretation that if it were die real one Heraclitus 
. mi Id have said to outo, as in frr. 59, 6c, instead of £vvAv. I his odd 
hi ument presupposes that Heraclitus always expressed the same 
11 nr 1 >f thought in exactly the same language. Apart from the doubt 
1. in whether earn 1 ! in fr. 59 was added by Hippolytus from fr. 60 
i |i 103ff.), and the fact that there are other statements of the 
coincidence of opposites which do not include the word owtAs, an 
crimination of Heraclitus prose shows that he often aimed at 
v m.iiion of diction. The most simple interpretation seems, in die lack 
of oilier evidence, to demand provisional acceptance. 

1 I' .rnemdes fr. 5 , £w 6 v o i no! toriv | 6 tttt69ev dp^eopat* r 6 Gi yap irdAiv 
tfoittl aCQis, presents a superficial resemblance which may have no significance 
M 4 i-|it, perhaps, as an indication that the observation of ‘circularity* was a 
11 iimnnn one. However, {uvev is used in very similar manner in each case; the 
tooulbility that Parmenides is consciously echoing Heraclitus cannot be denied. 
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48 

(66 b) 

Etymologic urn Magnum s.v. (iios (cx Etym. Gent/ino) Ioikc 8c imu 
tcov dpxcacov 6 ucov 0 yu>s AtytaSai p>ios toto£ov kg! t\ ;$co i*) •'HodxAeiTOs 
cuv 6 okotcivos* tu> oOv 1 to!£ca> ovop.a pio$, ipyov 8£ Odvccxo^. 

i 5t Tzetzes. 


The bow ami life seem to be called by the same name, 'bios', by the men 
of old; so Heraclitus the Obscure said: For the bow tile name is life, 
bur the work is death. 


The same form of the fragment, with the same introduction, occurs 
in thescholion on II. i, 49 {Anted. Par . in, p. 122 Cramer); Tzeizcs, 
Exeg. in I Hade m, p. 101 Hermann, lias the same quotation except for 
6 1 instead oiouv: Eustathius, commenting on the same line of 1 iomcr, 
paraphrases: .. . 5:6 kcu dcrrticos 6 okctsiv6$ 'HpinAarros l<pn &S ap<x 
toO pioO, f)Toi toO to^ov, to ylv ovona p(o5, t6 81 Ipyov Odvcrros. 
No reliance can be placed on the genuineness of the particle, whether 
ouv or 5 £: admittedly oOv after a previous oOv or youv in the 
Etymologicum and the scholiast must be intended to belong to the 
quotation, but may have been supplied as a means of introducing 
the original words of Heraclitus (as often in the case of ydp) by the 
source ot the Byzantine versions. There is no direct pre-Byzantine 
evidence for this fragment, but this is no overwhelming reason for 
doubting its authenticity: the form of die quotation accords with 
what we know' of the style of Heraclitus; particularly notable are the 
introductory restrictive dative (rather than a genitive), as in fr. 36 
and the probably derivative fr. 77, fr. 63 (perhaps), and fr. 890, the 
first clause of which, however, is probably not original; and the 
absence ofufcv, which would surely be found after ovoga in any but 
the archaic style—compare the version of Eustathius quoted above. 
Such a near comment on the Homeric word pi6s would be sure to 
draw the attention ot the Alexandrian Homeric scholars; providing 
that it survived as long as that, its transmission to Byzantium was 
practically assured. 
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All modern editors and commentators have drawn attention to 
.1 similar antithesis of name and function in die Heraclitizing treatise 
de nutrimento , 21 (DK 22C2) Tpo^h oO T0091V f|v \*r\ BOvryrai, (00) 
Tpooh TpopTj, f\v [uh] oI6v te f| Tpfosiv. oOvoua Tpotpf], spyov 81 
oOyl * £pyov Tpoqrf|, otfvopa 51 ov/yi (Diels' text). This treatise I ias been 
assigned to about die middle of die first century a.d. by H. Oilier 
(Arch, f Gesc/t. d. Me dir in 29 (1937) *78 If. and especially 190E), 
who detected in it some of die views of die Pneumatic school of 
medicine, as well as Stoic ideas. Too much prominence has probably 
been given to its Heraclitean character, which is mainly restricted to 
a slavish imitation of the style of some of Heraclitus' more oracular 
antithetical assertions together with the repetition of a few well- 
known words and phrases (e.g. 6665 avw kcttc*;, 96015 l^apKti Taira 
iraaiv). F. Heinimann, however, in l.is excellent treatment of the 
6vopa-4pyov antithesis in Greek thought (Nomos und Physis 46ft.), 
claims (p. 53) that the antithesis in de nutrimento 21 must derive 
from the school of Heraclitus since it does not seem to be Stoic: 
thus it appears to provide support for fr. 48. This unconvincing 
argument may be supplemented by that based upon a similar use, by 
Heraclitus and the medical gnomologist, of the Ipyov- 6vopa 
antithesis. What the later author maintains is that the essence of 
d thing is determined by irs function or activity, not by its name. If 
a certain type of food does not, in a particular case, nourish, then it 
dues not deserve the name of‘food*: it has been wrongly identified. 

I >e contrast is not the Sophistic one between conventional (or 
accidental) and natural characteristics—a contrast which appeared as 
early as Xenophanes (cf. fr. 32) but is not found in Heraclitus; dial 
contrast is expressed by dvouorn.. .epyep, not ovoua.. .Ipyov: 
Calogcro (Giorn. Grit, della Filos. Ital. 17 (1936) 205 11. 2; cf. 
Gnomon 17 (1941) 201) has well emphasized thatlpyco (=in reality) 
is very different from Ipyov (= function). The emphasis of the 
de nutrimento passage upon name and function may suggest that the 
author had retained a memory of the contrast in Heraclitus fr. 48; 
but even if this is so (and it is very hypothetical), Lie application of 
the contrast in the later work can tell us little or nothing about its 
application by Heraclitus which is not immediately apparent from 
the fragment itself. 

For Heraclitus, however, 6vopa as opposed to Ipyov did not 
represent a merely accidental attribute of a tiling, unconnected with 
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its real nature; in other fragments he uses verbal similarities in such 
a way as to suggest that for him they had a real significance; of. 
trr. 1, 25, 26, 28, 32, 114. Ii could be maintained that this was 
merely a trick ot style, and that the connexion ol, for example, i>6poi 
and laolpas in fr. 25 was due not to a belief that they were really 
connected because of their similar names but to the feeling that the 
assertion intended in this fragment is stronger and more striking if 
expressed in this form. However, Snell (Hermes 61 (1926), esp. 
367d.) has made out a convincing case for assigning a more titan 
stylistic motive to the use of word-similarities by Heraclitus. He 
suggests that for him the names of things give some indication of 
their nature, just as, in fr. 93, tile Delphic Apollo is said neither to 
speak outright, nor to hide, but to give an indication through the 
enigmatic words of the prophecy. For this question lr. 67 is of the 
greatest importance: there we leant that ‘God is day night, winter 
summer, war peace, satiety hunger; lie is changed in the way that 
lire, whenever it is mixed with spices, is named according to the 
savour of each'. Snell 368 comments that ‘dcr Name hebt nur cine 
Erscheinung gesondert heraus und zerstOrt darum das Wesentliclic’. 
But ‘destroys’ is too strong a word to use, unless it is meant that 
anything which does not describe the whole essence of a thing 
destroys that essence as a whole. For just as when myrrh is cast into 
the flames of a sacrificial fire it is wrong to describe the mixture simply 
as ‘myrrh’, yet it remains true that myrrh forms a part of the 
mixture, so when god is described simply as ‘day’ or ‘peace’, 
without any mention of the corresponding contraries, lie is only 
being described in parr, such a description would be misleading, 
because incomplete, but it would no: be untrue in the sense of being 
entirely false. Tlius ihc name which is given to a complex cannot be 
entirely ignored, for it will tell us something about the complex, 
even if only about one of its constituents. So too in fr. 32 Heraclitus 
talks of something which ‘is unwilling and willing to be called by 
the name of Zeus’: whatever is the reference of this remark, it is 
clear that this name does to some extent correspond with the true 
nature of the subject, and 10 nis extent it is approved; hence it may¬ 
be deduced that Heraclitus was not surprised to find some real 
correspondence between the name and the tiling named, even if this 
correspondence is usually far from complete. 

In the past it has often been suggested that Heraclitus’ views on the 
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nature of names are revealed in the Cratylus of Plato, throughout 
w.;ie ' Cratylus is seen to uphold the cpOoti 6 p 06 -rr |5 of all names. Bur 
Crarylus was, at the most, a ‘ I leraclitean ’, and as such does nor 
necessarily represent the ideas of Heraclitus himself; indeed Rein- 
hardt, Parmenides 24iff. (cf. also Warburg, A'. Philolog. timers. 5 
(1929) 51!.; Heinimann Nonios urn! Physis 53 f.}, lias clearly shown 
that Plato commonly used the ‘Heraditcans’ as representatives of 
1 ho theories prevalent in sophistic circles, theories which perhaps had 
no connexion either with Heraclitus or with any specific followers of 
his. To this 1 would add that the evidence diat Cratylus was, in fact, 
a habitual follower of Heraclitus needs careful consideration, anti 
that thri is not a legitimate conclusion at any rate front the Platonic 
dialogue: see my article ‘The Problem of Cratylus’, AJP 72 (1951) 
225 if. 

A much more cogent indication of the fact that for Heraclitus 
names bore some essential relation to objects, and were capable of 
revealing a truth about them which might not be otherwise obvious, 
is provided by the not uncommon instances of etymology in the 
tragedians and especially in Aeschylus—whose Agamemnon, pro¬ 
duced in 458, cannot have been written much more titan twenty 
years after Heraclitus’ death. At Ag. ri8t f. the chorus ask. a propos 
ot the name 'EAdvav (explained as JAevov/v), t($ ttot’ wvoncr^cv cbS’ 

to Troy hTitvycos; Compare the similar significant etymologies of 
’AttqAAow and 103605 at lines io8otf., 699 ff. of the same play. The 
same sort of reference to the ‘true’ or ‘correct’ character of certain 
names, not always proper names, occurs at Cho. 948 (alsocrr|TUueos); 
Hup pi. 315 (AAriO&s); Sept. 829 (cp6w$); fr. 6, 3 Nauck (ruAdycos); 
Suppl. 385 (otAr|0«5): sec Eduard Fraenkel Aeschylus , Agamemnon 11, 
p. 329 (n. on I. 682), and die article of R. Pfeiffer cited there. 
Instances from the other tragedians, in whom this interest in the 
6 p 0 cbisunov is perhaps less striking than in Aeschylus, are collected 
by M. Warburg, N. Philolog. timers. 5 (1929) 76ff. The subject is 
well treated, in relation to Heraclitus and Aeschylus in particular, by 
Calogero op. cit. 2061. This belief that names can indicate the real 
character of an object, evidently shared to a high degree by Heraclitus 
and Aeschylus in spite of dicir different aims and background, 
supplies a possible motive for the griphic devices beloved of both 
authors: the real ambiguity in things and events is sometimes 
reflected in their names, and correct behaviour in relation to these 
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ambiguities depends upon the exercise of intelligence and discretion 
in the resolution of tlic verbal cruces. No doubt a more direct and 
concrete motive was supplied by the traditional Gyo$-$tyle of the 
Delphic oracle. 1 

Having established that Heraclitus, while not having any such 
thing as a 4 Sprachtheorie’, did appear to believe that names tended 
to reveal some part of die truth about the character of the objects to 
which they were attached, we may now consider the particular 
significance for him of the similarity between a possible Greek word 
for ‘bow* and the regular Greek word for ‘life*. 1 Is this fragment 
intended as nothing more than a further specific example of a con¬ 
nexion, froma certain point of view, between two apparent opposites? 
It might well be so: the words-rep -ro£cp (the article, of course, might 
have been added after Heraclitus) stand at the beginning of the 
sentence to define the particular sphere in which the connexion 
between opposites applies, as ypaqjkov stands at the beginning of 
fr. <59. In die instances of the connexion of opposites so far con¬ 
sidered the opposites in question have been comparatively trivial, 
except for die very general concepts 'harmful* and 'beneficial* or 
‘unpleasant’ and ‘pleasant’ in frr. 13, 9, 58. In this fr. 48 ir happens 

1 Hetaclitu3 has frequently been called die first thinker to construct a theory 
of language. This can only be termed grossly misleading. The desire to show 
that such and such a man was ‘ the father of' history or philosophy or any other 
pursuit lias been die cause of more ihan one serious misinterpretation of the. 
development of Greek culture. Nestle, Philologus 64 (1905) 382 f., asserted du: 
Hcraciituo was influenced by Orphic etymologies like ridrv from ttov (fr. 54 
Kent), <Ddvr ; s from 9«ivw (fr.75 K). There i< no evidence whatsoever that any of 
these etymologies in specifically Orphic contexts belongs to a period as early 
as the fifth century n.c. 

3 Calogero, op. cit. 204, made die extraordinary remark that the similarity 
between £lo$ and £165 * was not yet diminished, as it is for us, by the use of die 
written accent and the phonetic transposition of the musical accent into the 
stress accent’. Admittedly there was no written accent, but the difference 
between the two words was just as marked, in speech, whether the phonetic 
accent was one of pitch or stress. However, the odicr examples of word- 
Himilarities in Heraclitus demonstrate that lie did not demand anything like 
exact correspondence. It is true that in this case there is an exact correspondence 
n the written form of the two words: were it not for the fact emphasized in 
die previous sentence,it would be tempting to take this fragment as a positive 
indication—and the only one in the extant fragments—that Heraclitus wrote 
his apophthegms, rather than uttering them so frequently tliat a standard version 
became known and eventually recorded. 
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that the opposites which appear to be connected, in the particular 
case of the bow of which the name is also 4 life', arc a pair of which 
the essential unity perhaps had a special significance for Heraclitus. 
The identity of life and death (more strictly, of living and dead) is 
explicitly asserted in fr. 88, together with that of the waking and the 

sleeping, young and old: too>t6 t* h\ s&v teal TF.6vry<6s-The 

reason for this ‘identity* is that ‘these change round and are those 
and 1 1 iosc change round and are these'—in other words, because 
these extremes inevitably succeed one another (or one inevitably 
passes into the other), they are essentially connected and so, in 
Heraclitus' terms, ‘the same*: see on Group 5, pp. 134 ff* Fr. 62 
states mat 'immortals [sc. are] mortal, mortals immortal'—again, 
there seems to be a basic unity underlying life and death, because the 
first inevitably gives way to die second (and perhaps, for Heraclitus, 
vice versa). But both these cases might be intended merely as 
further examples of a general truth which Heraclitus was trying to 
prove, that things which inevitably succeed one another are 
essentially connected. At fr. 15 occurs an assertion that ‘Hades and 
Dionysus are the same’, where the two deities may represent death 
and life, and where there is certainly no argument from succession. 
It is conceivable, though unlikely, that in fr. 32 the subject ‘does not 
wish to be called by die name of Zeus’ because die stem of this 
name,3T)v-, suggests ‘life*, and life is associated with death. This is 
the sum of the evidence from the extant fragments that Heraclitus 
attached special importance to the equation ot lite with death: it is 
evident that for the most part ‘equation*, strictly speaking, is not in 
question. The conclusion must lx: that the evidence for a positive 
doctrine of the identity of life and death is not strong enough to 
justify the interpretation of a fragment which only incidentally 
involves these terms, like this fr. 48, as specifically aimed at the 
general restatement of such an identity. Nevertheless Zeller, ZN 
805f.; Diels, N. Jahrb. 25 (1910) 3; Gigon, 92 and 124, have 
accepted this kind of interpretation without question. Gigon 
further remarked that the image reminds one of fr. 51, where the 
bow and the lyre are said to have a iraAlvTovo* Apuoviq; Heinimann, 
Nomos und Physis 55, refers to this remark with approval, fn fact, 
however, the use of die same word t 6 £ov in two apparently different 
contexts lacks all significance, and does not deserve comment unless 
we are prepared to accept a rather complex interpretation of the sense 
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of fr. 48: that not only does the name ( 3 i 6 $ suggest life, as well as tile 
proper function of the bow which is death, but the instrument as 
a whole, because of the tension of die string and die frame which 
while pulling against each other nevertheless present an appearance 
of stability, suggests the principle ofn oA^cs or epts which, as can be 
learnt from the fragments of Group 8, maintains the structure of the 
phenomenal world. The removal of war and strife—the relaxation of 
the tension—would result in the destruction of die koouos : thus the 
bow, whether it be called t6£ov or fhos, exemplifies the principle of 
life in the way outlined in lr. 51. 

In my view such interpretations, while they cannot be rejected 
absolutely, do not carry conviction. What is quite clear is that the 
bow is yet another example of die concurrence in a particular concrete 
instance of two states normally counted as radically opposed to each 
other. Tn this instance die name of the implement in question is 
almost identical with die name of the opposite of the implement’s 
chief function. If names were considered by Heraclitus to have no 
real connexion with things, then this instance would be utterly 
worthless: as it is, he considered that there was some real connexion, 
that the name could indicate an otherwise obscure truth about the 
thing to which it was attached; therefore this opposition between 
name and function, while not meaning that the bow was life or 
anything of this sort, had enough force to support a case demon¬ 
strated at greater length and with fuller documentation elsewhere. 
Only if diis interpretation is accepted does the fragment have any 
real point; and point is something which ail of Heraclitus' sayings 
seem pre-eminently to have had. 


GROUP 4 

Frr. 23, in 

The fact that men recognize some conditions and 
sensations to be desirable and good shows that within 
this sphere of human judgement opposites exist and are 
complementary to each other: it would be impossible 
to qualify anything as ‘good* if the opposite, which is 
known to be 4 bad did not exist. The fact of differentia¬ 
tion within cadi category, and the possibility of change, 
shows that there must be two opposite extremes in each 
type of predicate; yet these extremes are comple¬ 
mentary, and, together with the intervening stages, 
form a single nexus. 1’bat one extreme cannot be 
imagined without the other is a further proof of the 
unity of opposites. 















23 

(6ob) 

Clement Siromateis tv, 9, 7 (11, p. 252 Stalilin) 6 tov yip dnp&ijs 
TO cutiov TOU q>6pou, Tfv ApapTiav, dotiAts tov tpo( 3 ov, ttoAO 5 e i-rt 
(u&AAov tt'iv) 1 KoXaaiv, 6tccv drrfj to ntfpUKOs hnOunsJv “SsKaicp yap 
ou keTtoi vopos”, f) ypatpi'i tpnenv. koAcoj odv 'HpdxXeiTos Alxr).; 
8vo|2a fnoiv oux av fiSeoav 5 el xauxa* (J.V) Jjv, Zcoxpdrr^ SI vopov 
evexa dyaQcov ouk 6tv ycvlaSco. 

1 suppl. Wendland. 2 ISqaav cod.; E&eioov Hoschcl; flStuav Sylburg, 
aerpp. Wendland, Diels. 3 touts end.; t<Svt(o coni. Diels, Wiia vd 
tSSiko Kranz; tovtA Reinhardt. 


For whenever you have removed the cause of fear—sin you have 
removed the fear itself hut much more have you removed the punishment, 
whenever that which is by nature full of desire is absent: for ‘the law 
is not made for a righteous man | / Timothy i. 9], the Scripture says . 
Well then docs Heraclitus say They would not know the name of 
Dike, if these dlings did not exist, and Socrates that law would not 
have come into being for the sake, of good men. 


Zeller, ZN 913, rightly remarked that the context in Clement does 
not enable us to interpret the quotation from Heraclitus with any 
certainty. The ms. reading €5t)oov must be wrong; the occurrence 
ot t6v <p6pov in Clement's discussion just before the quotation lends 
a superficial plausibility to Hoschel’s ISeictccv (supported also by 
11 . Gomperz, Zeits.f ost. Gymn. 61 (1910) 964), but. a closer exami¬ 
nation of the context shows that there is no longer any question of 
♦ear by the time the quotations from I Timothy, Heraclitus and 
Socrates are made. Clement’s point is that the absence of a know¬ 
ledge of sin (caused according to some people by the existence of 
laws) removes tear, die consequence of this knowledge; but the 
absence ot any tendency towards bodily desires which can lead to 
sin, as in the case ot the soul which is being trained through the true 
philosophy (mentioned earlier in this same discussion), removes the 
very possibility ot punishment and therefore the fear of punishment. 
For such souls law and its concomitants are utterly irrelevant: law 
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was made for die bad, not for the good. This last sentiment is 
unmistakably expressed in the quotations that precede and follow 
flic saying of Heraclitus, and it must be assumed that in Clement’s 

• •pinion at any rate this saying had a similar import. By this point 
Clement has advanced beyond the consideration of fear. In these 

• 11 umstances Sylburg’s conjecture, fiScaocv, may be provisionally 
accepted. The subject of this verb lies, of course, outside the 
quotation: the context in Clement suggests, if anything, that it was 
not ‘men’ in general, but ‘good men’; yet Clement would not have 
hesitated to use the quotation even if he did not know its proper 
context, or if this context did not exactly accord with his own; in 
«l*lition, the more general subject may the more easily have fallen 
nut of the tradition. Thus the subject may well have been simply 
dv0p<O7TOt. 

Since it is certain that the subject of the main verb lay outside the 
quotation, it is quite possible that ToOra refers to a substantive 
which also was not quoted: attempts to emend toOto, therefore, in 
order to make the fragment complete in sense, are unnecessary and 
•o unjustified. The context in Clement gives little help in the 
determination of the reference of7a0Tcc. The main topic, admittedly, 

1. I. i\v; Zeller assumed that the pronoun referred to 4 die law's', and 
q oted the interpretation of Schuster 304, that the fragment is a 

• riricism of men for having no appreciation of justice without the 
11 'i of laws. This is possible; rlie objections against it are, first, that 
il its original context the fragment formed part of a clear attack 
"ii the Many it is strange that it was not more widely known in 
liter antiquity; Heraclitus' criticisms of men were popular, sup- 
|m -rung as they did his character as ox^oXc(6opos. Secondly, what¬ 
ever Blxq implies here it cannot imply exactly ‘justice’; and only, 
perhaps, if 8 !kt) represents some kind of positive virtue is Schuster’s 
interpretation possible see the discussion of the word below. But 
this interpretation is unnecessary : the intention of the fragment 
could be to praise Nomos (cf. frr. 114, 44). Further, some support 
!• »r taking TocOra to refer to Law or laws is apparently provided by 
1 1 *«• last two sentences of the seventh pseudo-Hcraclitean letter 
1 Hcmays Die hcrak/itischcn Briefc 68; Bywaier p. 76) Td naAicrra 
ftoKouvra SiKatooOvrjs elvai ougpoAa, oi vouoi, dSndac eiai TOcgfipiov 
>1 ydp \}+\ f|cav, avcBriv dv iTtovr)pi\)toOt. vOv 8’ cl ti Koci paxpdv 
lmo*roii(3£o9e 9o(3cp KoAaoscos, Kcrrsx^e tracrav dSwiav, This 
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particular letter is otherwise deficient in references to extant frag¬ 
ments, and for its Heraclitean character depends on occasional 
parodies of Heraclitus' antithetical style and the fact that it purports 
to be written by Heraclitus to Hermodorus. Yet the words e! yap 
nfl fjcrav, reierring to ol v6poi, certainly look as though they are 
a reminiscence of d -roOra \xt\ fjv in the fragment, where the reference 
may well be the same. It is probably accidental *hat the words 
which immediately follow the protasis in die epistle, Av^v &v, only 
differ by a single letter from the unacceptable ms. reading in Clement 
of die words which precede the protasis there, av e6ryrav. Yet the 
subject is the same in both contexts, namely, law, and the letter 
mentions a double concept, using the same words, which had been 
employed by Clement shortly before the quotation from I leraclitus 
96^03 koA&tsccs: tire coincidences are serious enough to promote the 
possibility that Clement and die author of the seventh letter used 
the same or related sources a: this point. Clement of Alexandria 
was a man of immensely wide learning who evidently had access to 
impressive collections and summaries of Greek authors, of which lie 
made hill use. The author of this letter, on die other hand, is a 
shadowy figure: the whole collection originated probably in the 
first century a.d. (Clement’s Stromateis were written around \.n. 200). 
Not all are by the same hand, though they may be die product of 
different pupils in a single school of rhetoric. It is possible, though 
no more, that the letier was written in Alexandria itself, some 
hundred years before Clement; bur even if not it may have had as 
source some Cvnic-Stoic compendium which was also used in the 
composition of the Stromateis. 

This speculation, indefinite as it must be, appears to support the 
view that in the fragment of Heraclitus the proper antecedent of 
'roOra is something like oi v6uoi. lr is possible, however, that the 
hypothetical single source of Clement and the author of the seventh 
letter was responsible for giving the saying this reference: if the 
antecedent o t die pronoun disappeared quite early in the tradition 
then all sorts ot false interpretations may have arisen, and this may¬ 
be one ol them. Il that were the case, t hen the attempt to retrieve die 
meaning of Heraclitus himself would have to be based, after all, 
upon die quotation itself, on die one hand, and our knowledge of die 
sort ol tiling that Heraclirus might have said, derived from the 
assessment of other extant fragments, on die other. 
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Teichmuller, N. Stud. Gesck . d. Hegrijfe (1R76) 1, 131 f., took 
TaOra to refer to evil acrions of men: only because of die existence 
of such actions and the weakness of character which gives rise to 
them is it necessary for men even to have heard o: Dike. Diels 
favoured emendation ro-ravTia, and thus supported the same view; 
Kran/. in DK suggested TdSiKa as an alternative emendation. 1 Il has 
already been remarked that such emendations are unnecessary. Il the 
fragment has the sense suggested, then it is probable dial the word 
which lay outside die quotation by Clement, and to which toOto 
refers, wasaSiKa; for die point would presumably be that the one 
extreme would not be known, or exist, were it not for the existence 
of the other—in odier words, wc should expect a mention of formal 
opposites. Alxr) and 68iKa are opposites of this sort, whatever the 
exact significance of the former word here; their morphological 
opposition is sufficient to meet Heraclitus’ requirements. It is 
necessary none the less to examine the meaning of 8 Ikt). The 
translation of, for example, Burnet 137, ‘the name of justice*, is to 
some extent misleading: for 5 ii<r) is not identical with the later 
SiKatoaOvrj, implying an abstract principle (though at Plato Protag. 
3220-323 a both words are used for the same concept). Hie 
etymology of Sixq is debated; rlie present writer is content to accept 
that it is connected with 8 e(kw|ii and developed from a Sanskrit root 
d<$- meaning ‘indication* or ‘direction* (see now L. R. Palmer, 
Trans. Philo!. Soc . (1950) i49ff.). Jaeger, Paideia 1 (Kng. trans. 3 , 
Oxford, 1946) 442 n. 16, was surely right in rejecting die derivation 
from SikeTv meaning ‘to throw*. The extant usages of the word in 
Greek can be divided according to meaning into the following 
classes: (1) ‘approved custom* or ‘established order*; (2) ‘judge¬ 
ment*; (3) ‘lawsuit* or ‘trial*; (4) ‘punishment* or 'penalty*. (3) 
and (4) are not found in the Homeric poems. (1) and (2) arc easily 
explained as ‘the right direction*; (3) and (4) are derivative, perhaps 
from (2) in particular: but it may he t: at a slightly different sense of 
the root is stressed in (4) at any rate, not so much die pointing out 
of the right direction among two opposed ones as the marking of the 
guilty party. The above analysis of usages is based on the article in 

1 Reinhardt's reading, tcojt6 (Parmenides 204 n. 1), assumes that die word 
u-ters to a phrase such as ‘good and bad* lying outside die quotation. The 
nense given is the same as in Teichraflller but is readied in a more devious way. 
There semis to be no advantage in making this alteration. 
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LSJ, although differing in emphasis: a consideration of the Pre- 
socnitic occurrences (see the word-index in DK, s.v. 8ixq) shows that 
these did not diverge from the general pattern. Even under Kranz's 
heading 4 opp. ASixIa u. alinl.', there is no instance where the word 
means abstract justice; it is only opposed to dBixia where the latter 
word means 'wrongdoing' in a concrete sense, e.g. in Democritus 
fr. 215. The distinction in meaning is blunted for us because 
‘injustice' in English can mean either the abstract principle or the 
concrete instance (e.g. ‘You do me an injustice'), while ‘justice’ 
nearly always refers to the abstract principle. In English, however, 
as in post-Homeric Greek, ‘justice' can stand for ‘punishment’ or 
‘legal decision’. In Heraclitus the word occurs in three instances 
apart from the one under discussion: in fr. 94 it is clearly a personi¬ 
fication ('Epivniss- • .Alxris erriKoupoi); Jaeger, Theology 1 ifi, remarks 
that ‘here Dike serves as an embodiment of the inviolable order of 
nature'. Tn fr. 28 the use is similar (. . .AIk^ KOTaXTi^tmai vptu 5 ojv 
TtKTovas...). In fr. 80 ‘it is necessary to know that war is common 
Kcri 8Ikt]v Ipiv.. I lere rite reference may he to Anaximander fr. 1 
(presumably of the opposites), 8i86vat yap aCrra 8 Ikt)v xal -rloiv 
aAAf]Aois Tfjs aBiKtas: but in the Heraclitus fragment the meaning 
cannot be ‘punishment’ or ‘amends’, but must be ‘the right way', 
‘the proper course of events’; in other words, it is analogous to one 
extension of the meaning in frr. 94, 28, where the personified Dike 
represents conflation of this Tight way* with the idea of punishment 
for infringement. Both ideas are expressed in Jaegers phrase ‘the 
inviolable order of nature’. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
sense ofSlKR in this fr. 23 accords with the sense which Heraclitus 
has certainly assigned to the word in the other three fragments: 
that it means ‘the right, or established, wav'. Is the idea of 
punishment for infringement present too, as in frr. 94, 28? A firm 
answer to diis question is impossible: in those two fragments 
the context shows clearly that the negative aspect of Dike, the 
idea of a force which cannot be opposed without disaster, cannot 
be disregarded; in the present fragment, however, the context 
(which is to some extent incomplete) gives no such information. 
But there is certainly no specific adjunct like 'Epivues or kotg- 
Af|vperai: this being the case it may be considered that Dike, 
by itself, is more likely to call to die mind of the hearer the 
positive and perhaps prior idea of the right way for people and 
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things to behave, rather than the negative idea of correction 
consequent upon departures from that way. 

If the idea of correction is indeed absent from die use of the word 
in this fragment, then die Teichmiiller-Dicls view thatToOrcc refers 
to unjust acts is strengthened, as against the Schustcr-Zcller view 
that it refers to law* or laws. Zeller was sure'.y mistaken in holding 
that die former view demanded the interpretation of 8[kt) here as 
Alien -TroXuTroivos (cf. Parmenides fr. 1, 14). I accept that view, 
chiefly because Heraclitus is unlikely to have justified Law (the 
existence of which he certainly assumed, cf. fr. 114) by reference to 
specific man-made laws, to which the plural TccOra must, on the 
Schuster-Zeller interpretation, refer. The argument is, then, that 
men only recognize a ‘right’ way because of the examples that they 
I lave of the existence of a ‘wrong’ way. In an undifferentiated world 
there would be no such thing as a proper way of behaving. For 
Heraclitus things in the world happen according to a definite plan, 
to a rule or measure: this is Dike. Yet were it not for the occurrence 
of occasional anomalies, of events contrary to Dike, then this Dike 
would not be known and appreciated. The absence of injustice, in 
this sense, might not destroy die kocpos (though it is impossible to 
be sure diat Dike does not of itself imply the existence of an opposi¬ 
tion, for in fr. 80 it is said to be ?pis: and die world would not exist 
without an element of strife and opposition); but what we are 
concerned with here is die human view of Dike rather than its 
abstract essence. This is shown by the word ovopa. Dike was in fact 
a widely shared human concept, and this is enough for Heraclitus' 
argument: this concept would nor exist at all were it not tor die 
existence of its opposite. According to this interpretation, then, die 
fragment presents another indication oi the essential connexion of 
certain apparent opposites: but here the discovery of identity (of 
a kind) is applied not to the more or less trivial sphere of sensation 
or opinion, but to the commonly accepted structure of moral life. 
This interpretation must naturally remain speculative; in addition to 
die considerations already adduced, the analogy oi fr. 111, which cer¬ 
tainly has a similar intention, helps to turn the balance in its favour. 1 

: It is impossible 10 determine how far Heraclitus in this fragment is thinking 
of Dike as a personification. In fr. 94 he certainly is, and in fr. 28 probably; 
so 1 have given the word a capital letter in the main text. Tn ar.y case some 
degree of personification is involved. 

KH 
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(iCXjbB) 

Siobaeus Florilegium i, 177 (ill, p. 129 Hense) 'HpcxAei-rou- 
(frr. 108-10) . ..vouaex; Gyiciriv' trcoirjaev f) 5 G jtoti dya66v% 
Xt(AO? xopov, xdfj.«xos dvanauaiv (si.'(|. frr. 1x2-15). 

1 Cryiciny A; <rytii\v M' 1 ; uy-iav Tr. [- edirio Tiincavellhna . z ^60, kok=v 
ayaOov Heitz, Dids. 


By Heraclitus: {frr. 10H 10) .. .Disease makes health pleasant and 
good, hunger satiety, weariness rest {frr. 112-1 } follow). 


'I h. Gomperz and Bywater took this fragment to be a continuation 
of the previous extract in Stobaeus, tr. 110; dvOpcbriois yivraeai 

oKocra SfAoucnv ovk agEivov • voOoos Oyietr.v_Admittedly this gives 

a possible sense (though one would expect ydp); yet there is nothing 
in the mss. to suggest that Stobaeus at any rate took these fragments 
to be continuous. Unfortunately, the excellent Codex Vindobonensis 
Sambuci (S) is lacking for the early part of the Florilegium ( Sto¬ 
baeus bks 3, 4); but the later hand, w! id tried to fill this deficiency 
from another source, is not too inaccurate (S rec.), and more reliable 
still is 'I rincavellus’ edition based on 1 he lost Codex* Marcianos (Tr.). 
M and i\l d represent separate collations of the Codex Escurialensis 
Mendozae: on these mss. see die Prolegomena to Hense’s Teubner 
text (1894). As a matter of interest, frr. 110 and 111 arc the only pair 
among frr. 108-14 which are not written continuously in at least one 
source: thus M wrote ic8 to continuously and S rec. and Tr. wrote 
tn 14 continuously. The omission of the lemma ‘HpoKAeiTou before 
each extract 1 as been responsible for these baseless conjunctions. 

1 be mss. also reveal much inconsistent lonicization, at some 
stage in the tradition, of all this group of extracts from Heraclitus. 
Modern editors, especially Meinekc and Mullach, have attempted to 
impose a consistency on the text, and so disguised the fact dial the 
dialect forms are likely to be spurious. Tonic k for tr as in okws is 
consistent all through; but M d has yiyv-, not yiv-, in frr. 108, 110, 
and Tr. gives die certainly non-ionic form uyeiav in this fragment 
hi, as against the less trustworthy A and M d . None of the mss. 
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gives the uncontracted forms of verbs; in frr. 110, 111 little is told 
by ephe ley Stic -v; in fr. no they give the dative plural in 015, 
not -ciai. On the oilier hand, first declension nouns arc regularly 
given the Ionic termination in -13. These inconsistencies are typical 
of die sometimes ignorant re-lonicization of texts which was a 
favourite occupation of Byzantine scholars in particular; that we 
are not dealing here with the remnants of original dialect-forms, 
mt i in the process of lining superseded by Attic orftoivfi forms, is 
perhaps \v<\ shown by a consideration of the word printed as 
C/yielqv above. Only Tr.M d A have diis extract; in this order (which 
i s also the order of trustworthiness, A being particularly fallacious) 
they give uytlav Oytiriv uyitfov. Thus die best established root is 
Oyei-, not Oyiti-. But vyeia (like, for example, crAria) is a late 
Hellenistic form not found before the second century b.c.; an Ionic 
form uytfi) is also found after this time. The Ilerodotean form 
(e.g. n, 77) was evidently vyieiqv, and this is presumably how the 
word as used by Heraclitus was first recorded: diat A has it is 
probablv accidental. The result of this examinadon is that in no 
fragment quoted by Stobaeus can the presence of a common Ionic 
form lie counted as a criterion of genuineness. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt die genuineness of this 
fragment. Tile aorisL 4rroir)0£v may he compared with the aorisis in 
fr. 53, .. . 7 o 0 s gtv OeoOs £ 5 ci£c. . .tovs ucv bouAous dTToirjai:. . 
where die tenses are probably gnomic (the sense could be 4 War... 
has shown, once and for all, some as gods and some as men’; but 
since the continuity of IToAeucs is stressed here and elsewhere it is 
more probable diat the aorists have .1 present sense). Here too it 
could be argued that disease long ago in the past gave health die 
reputation, which it still has, of being pleasant; bur again it is more 
probable that fTroiqacv represents an abiding truth. Attempts to 
emend fi60 xcd dcyccG6v are misguided; the phrase oOrc ^50 oOtc 
dyofiov appears in I Idt. 111,80 and is a reasonable enough combination 
of epiriiers, even if it strikes us as being a little weak and unconcise 
in the present context. Indeed, perhaps its length is its virtue: for 
cither fibu or < 5 tya 6 ov alone would fail to support the weight of 
vcuctcs uyiciT^v hToiqaev, words which form a single rhythmical 
group. Gigon 111 (cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 278) made a 
more important point: kok6v Aya66v, the new pair of opposites 
obtained by Diels' emendation (accepted by Reinhardt, Parmenides 
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204 n. 2), is of an entirely different character from the other pairs 
mentioned here, which are all of a more concrete nature and all 
affections of the body. It is thus quite out of place; it may he added 
that, although most modern scholars accept without question that 
Heraclitus specifically proclaimed the identity of good and evil, there 
is no evidence for tin's (apart from the special case of fr. 102) before 
Aristotle, who may have drawn This conclusion himself from other 
statements of Heraclitus: see pp. 93ff. Kranz in DK has rightly 
reverted to the ms. reading. 

The three pairs of opposites mentioned all recur in other frag¬ 
ments: sickness-health in fr. 58 (though not exactly: the real opposi¬ 
tion is between hurling and curing); hunger-satiety in fr. 67 (same 
words used) and fr. 65 (xpriapoovv^-Kipos); weariness-rest, 
probably, in fr. 84. Fr. 58 is an example of the coincidence of 
apparent opposites in a special instance; fr. 67 incidentally asserts 
the identity of a number of pairs of opposites, as different aspects of 
Geos- Frr. 65 and 84 may not be intended particularly to illustrate 
die coincidence of opposites ; but docs not the analogy of frr. 58 and 
67 suggest that in fr. 111 also the intention is primarily to assert the 
unity of opposites—diis time on the ground that men’s approval of 
desirable conditions of the body depends on their knowledge of the 
existence of possible undesirable conditions? The fragment is a 
practical statement of human experience, not a theoretical excursion 
into the metaphysics of ethics. fiSO show's that the human standard 
is die important one; from the absolute point of view, indeed, there 
is no difference at all between such opposites (fr. 102). Heraclitus 
took his indications of the identity of opposites from the world as 
men experience it: there both disease and health undeniably exist, 
and men would not derive so much satisfaction from being well if 
they did not know' what it was like to be ill. This empirical argument 
is sufficient to indicate the essential connexion between disease and 
health. Gigon, however, took an entirely different view' (p. in): 

‘Der Gedanke ist rein ethisch: E:ne Rechtfertigung des Cbels_’ 

This, of course, is much more extreme than die ethical sense given 
to the fragment by By water and Gomperz when they connected it 
with fr. 110. Were there really, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
Greeks who were already attempting to explain, in an almost 
metaphysical way, the existence of evil? The contrary, rather, is 
the case, that evil w r as something unquestionably accepted; or, 
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ini nr strictly, certain things were accepted as Koxd—for even to talk 
nl •evil’ in this way, as a single abstract category, is to reveal the 
Influence of later speculation. Thus in the Pythagorean ov<no»xiai f 
ftyttObv and kokov formed one of the ten basic oppositions: kcxk6v 
Wiiu accepted as naturally and readily as KairnvXov, ok6tos» OfjXo. 

I ii 11 icm, it came in the column headed by&reipov—but'unlimited’ 

II .« H was accepted as a necessary component of the world as we see 
M , there was no need to justify its existence as the Christian tries to 
h|Btify the existence of Evil. This kind of dualism, like die mytho- 
Ingu al dualism of stories like that of Kronos and Ophioneus 
(IMirircydes fr. 4) or Zeus and the Titans, was the result, not of an 
itirmp: to justify an apparent defect in a world diat should be 
p< 1I1 ct, but of a simple realistic analysis. 

Iwen if the kind of ethical interpretation proposed by Gigon 
involves a grave anachronism (being more suitable to die period of 
die Liter Plato), the Bywater-Gomperz solution remains a possible 

I >nr. The chief argument for an original ethical context for the 

II igrncnt is its preservation by Stobaeus along with others which 
(irr unmistakably ethical, or at least applicable to human behaviour. 
Ycl .ill that this shows is that fr. 111 found its way into some 

• ollcction of ethical sayings, made perhaps many centuries after 
I h i ,i« litus, which Stobaeus used as a source. Once isolated from its 
proper context the fragment might easily seem to a superficial 
iml e to have a primarily ethical force: die word dyoG6v alone might 
.in-pest this. And in fact it is true that both fr. 1 u and fr. 23, which 
iitr counted here as forming Group 4, could have had the primarily 
«*tIdeal purpose of reconciling men to the ‘bad’ things of life. 
Nevertheless, in all other assessable cases where pairs of opposites 
are mentioned the idea of their connexion and essential unity is 
p.itamount: the chances are, then, that this is die paramount idea in 

• In e fragments too, and that they form yet another proof of this 
connexion, a proof based this time upon human assessments of the 
correctness (fr. 23) and the desirability (fr. 111) of different types of 
activity and sensation. 
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GROUP 5 


Frr. 88, 126, 57 J + ic6d], 99 

Some opposites are ‘the same' (that is, are essentially 
connected as extremes of a single process) because they 
invariably succeed each oilier. These opposites are all 
apparent in the course of nature: in inevitable cosmic 
cycles, like day-night; if- human cycles, like sleep- 
waking (and by analog}', life-death); and in theconsrant 
variations of matter, like those between the hot and the 
cold. Groups 2-4 demonstrated the underlying uniry 
of apparent opposites by showing that the appearance 
of opposition was often relative to varying standards 
of judgement: this group takes a different category of 
opposites and demonstrates their essential unity without 
reference to an animate standard. Even within the 
group the character of rhe succession of opposites 
differs slightly i:i different fragments; and in fr. 88 the 
main intention may have been the assertion of a truth 
about human conditions, as much as the illustration 
oi the underlying logical assumption. 
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88 

(78 B) 


(Plutarch] Consolatio ad Apalloruwn io, io6t ttotb y&p £v f)plv 
wVMoJs cuk foriv 6 Occvgtos; Kai f} 9 T|orv 'HpaKAerros, xaux6 t* 
•vi' xai tc0vyjx6s xai x6 z dypyjYop&s xal xb 1 xaOeCSov 

Hai v^ov xai yr,pai6v xd8e yap gexaTtcadvxa 4xcivd £axi 
Mfixtlva iraAiv p.cTa7i€oovTa xauxa.'l y dtp tou av/ToO ttt^oO 
BOwrtod tis 7T?vdTTcov ^toa avyyuv Kai iraAiv TrAcrrrfiv Kai avyyplv 
ioOO* tv Trap 1 tv iroieiv d5iaAa-nrcos, oCrrco Kai i‘i ijuais sk Tffc 
• 'i s OAris irdXca p£v tous upoyovous t']Ucov dvicryEV, Eha ovy'/ico' 
outuus' iytvvi]OL tous nenipos, tlO’ f]uas, elx* aAAous 4 tt* 6KK 01 s 
dvcn<vKW|cr£i. Kai 6 t% ytvtaccos ttotohos obros* > £v6eAex£>s p£cov 
n»MK.ru OTrot*rai, Kai iraAiv 6 ^ tvavrias aCncp 6 tt\$ (pQopds eit* 
’Ax'p^v ifrt Kcokutos koAoOvcvcs Otto tcov Trcwyrtov. TtpcbT", oOv 
oh la ^ 6tl£aou f)gtv t6 tou nXlou <pws, f] aOrTj Kai tov ^ocptpov "AiStiv 
A y C ». Kai uriTtOTE toOS* eikwv fj 6 irtpi i)\xa$ dr^p, ev Trap’ §v f)p£pav 
Hal vuKTa iroicov, hraywyos? scofis T£ Kai Cavd'iou Kai Gttvov Kai 

lyptiydpaecos. 

1 1 *vi 0>n, y* lv 1 codd. cctl.; y£v«i coni. Wib:m>wity.j ye 6r, coni. Kein- 
I ini ; 7aC»T& t’ Ivi Rcraays. 2 to codd., Dirk; del. Rriske. 3 to 
nm. W (pr. £) B, hab. codd. cctc. 4 tsSe—toOto Heraclito abrogavic 
W1I.1 iniwitz. 5 uwFx f k codd.; ovyxfoo* aCnav, Saupp^r; oj*n> 

II11 ii:ian. 6 oC-tws <t>D, oOtcs codd. cctt. 7 Uraycoy6? B, Paton; 
|nuyu>yoi>> A u, Etnpcrius, Bcmardakis; iircrywyis codd. celt. 

hot when is death not in our own selves? and as Heraclitus says, And 
III the samething there exists in us living and dead and the waking and 
llirsleepingandyoungand old: forthe.se thingshavingchanged round 
u • 1 jose, and those things having changed round again are these ones, 
/’iff is a man , when he u moulding living creatures out of the same. clay y 
•Mi destroy one and again mould another and then destroy that , and can 
./■• this incessantly one after the other , so also from the same material. 
Nature once put forth our ancestors 7 then having destroyed them she 
produced our fathers, then us, then others on top of others in a circular 
process. And this continuously flowing river of becoming will never stop , 
and again neither will its opposite , the river of destruction, whether it be 
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called by the poets Acheron or Cocvtus . Now the first cause which 
showed to us the light of the sun , the same brings dark Hades too . And 
perhaps the air around us is an image of this, making day and night otu 1 
after the other, bringing on life and death and sleeping and waking. 

Zeller, ZN 805, followed Bernays in thinking that the content of the 
whole passage printed above derived from Heraclitus. In fact the 
idea of personified Nature as an objective force moulding successive 
generations like a moulder in clay 1 has nothing whatever in common 
with what we know of Heraclitus. The continuous rivers of 
becoming and destruction inay be a reminiscence of Plato’s irAvra 
Xcopel interpretation of Heraclitus’ theory of natural change, an 
interpretation followed by Plutarch at, for example, d& E i8, 392B, 
where fr. 91 is quoicd; the poetical proper names are even more 
foreign to Heraclitus himself. The next sentence, which postulates 
a single cause for night and day, may betray a knowledge of frr. 57, 
67, or 106, or the belief which they express; but the last sentence, 
while recapitulating the connexion between die two pairs of 
opposites mentioned in the actual quotation from Heraclitus, 
introduces a completely different substance, air, in a way which 
reminds the reader rather of Diogenes of Apollonia. Thus whatever 
‘Hcraclitean’ ideas are shown in the context subsequent to the 
quotation are completely derivative and valueless; they are what 
might arise out of certain dialogues of Plato, especially the Theaeuius, 
whore Hcraclitean and Orphic ideas arc combined with many others 
to form a mixture which was never intended to be serious. Plutarch 
himself, of course, was a great admirer of Plato, and diis sort of 
thing is what we should expect from him: but most authorities 
(e.g. Paton and Pohlenz; Ziegler in RE) now believe that the 
Consolatio is spurious and was written by a singularly stupid 
imitator of Plutarch, one, however, who had access to good collec¬ 
tions of earlier material and may also have been acquainted with 
some of the Platonic dialogues. There is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of the actual quotation from Heraclitus, although, as will 
be seen, there might be some doubt about where it ends." 

The first three words of the fragment present considerable 
difficulties. The majority manuscript evidence is forT* Evi noi y' Evi. 

There i*. probably a reminiscence here of the story of Prometheus moulding 
men out of clay; ef. e.g. Pausanias x, 4, 4. 
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A • in.owitz, Hermes 62 (1927) 276, accepted the latter reading and 
r*pi.lined it as a corruption of yh/ei, which would be a post- 
AriMotelian gloss modifying or explaining toCtt6 : these opposites 
11 • not precisely identical, but arc of the same class. If this is the 
me y ™ay he omitted from the fragment; so also Gigon 90. 
I(«ml .irdt, Hermes 77, 242 n. 2, explained y' fvt as a corruption 
11 in ye 6 t*], a combination of particles used frequently by Plato and 

• unriimes by Plutarch. But how could die author of the Consolatio 
lirtvr inserted these particles in the quotation after an introduction 
likened pricjiv 'HpAkAsito*? If this last phrase bad followed and not 
pin cried tout©, then pseudo-Plutarch might well have supplied the 
pAtticics, in an emphatic sense, to stress the appositeness of his 
quotation. As it is, yE 6f| could only belong to Heraclitus. This is 
mmi in itself impossible, for the combination appears in Herodotus 

• 11. I iuicydides as well as Homer, with a force which would be 
mutable here: see Denniston Greek Particles 245 (2) and 246 (4). Yet 

• hr corruption to y’ tvi from yt 8f) is perhaps not such a probable 
one as Reinhardt suggests; and in any case unless t* Evi can be 
discredited it should perhaps be given preference overy* ?vt as the 
Ay no difficiiior. li Y is accepted, then as Diels pointed out we 
"him assume that another, related sentence preceded this one, at any 
lute in pseudo-Plutarch's source. It may be that the connective 
I •• I "igcd to Heraclitus himself; it does nor look like the sort of 

" M ii« >don which would be supplied in a compendium. Iv 1, from 
li i.cr onwards, can stand for eveoti or tvsiai; it is probably a 
•trrngthened form of the preposition iv (cf. Wackemagel Vork - 
« ungen iiber Syntax li, 166), with -1 as a verbal rather than a locative 
• illis, and not a syncopation of the full form of the verb. At all 
events it seems to be used exactly as if it were a verb: either with 
a dative, meaning ‘is in’, e.g. evi Kf|6ea //. xvm, 53; or 

absolutely, meaning ‘is present*, e.g. ouk Evi crrdais, Aesch. Pcrsae 
/|H. Other meanings such as ‘is possible’ arc out of the question 
line, and in any case are not found in early prose contexts. Diels 
a vanned thatfiulv must be understood, and translated in VS*: ‘ Und 
c\ i%t immer ein und dasselbe was in uns wohnt.' But it is surely 
ampler to taketvi to mean merely ‘is present’. In this case nothing 
nuiside the sentence has to be understood, though the opposites 
mentioned obviously apply to men. This is a possible sense, and it 
|" rliaps best to accept it. H. Frankel, according to DK ad fr., 
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wanted evi to mean just ‘is 1 . This would be very convenient, but 
I know of no case in which it is used merely in a copulative sense. 
Bernays, like Diels, felt that evt must have a dative, and emended 
to tout : I agree with Zeller that this does not accord well witli 
TdSe yap ^TamaovTa ktA., on which see below. Other proposed 
emendations, including By water‘ stout’ eIvcq, liave been somewhat 
futile. 

The next texiual difficulty is the occurrence of the article in all 
mss. before £ypnyopo$, and in some mss. before ko&v&ov, but 
before no oilier of the neuter participles. Zeller and Diels boldly 
printed to before these two participles and not before the four others: 
this is indeed what the ms. tradition suggests. Admittedly O and FI 
(except for E) omit the article in the second case: but the evidence of 
die Planudean group is by no means always the most reliable. It is, 
of course, quite out of the question for Heraclitus to have used the 
article before one opposite of a pair, and not before the other one: 
the fact that the article is found in all mss. bet ore one opposite 
suggests strongly that it also occurred before tile other, and we must 
accept the evidence of the mss. which preserve t 6 here as well. 
1 here was, ot course, no incentive for a copyist to supply articles 
for one pair of opposites and not the others; nor can die first and 
universally testified to easily be a corruption from any other word. 
But can Heraclitus have used the article for one pair of participles, 
and not for the others? Most editors now think not, and, like Kranz 
in DK, drop the t 6 before Eypqyopos. Yet if one considers Hera¬ 
clitus’ use of the article in other fragments it seems possible that he 
did not apply it consistently in this case: some anomalies may be due 
to an inaccurate tradition, but this cannot account for all. Thus in 
Irr. 115, 118, no article is used before 4/1^, buL in fr. 98 we find 

cd 4/uxai 6ai;&irrai- In fr. 120 we should expect an article before 

oupos, which is parallel with apicros. Other variations of usage in 
the same sentence are fr. 90 (probably), irupb; dgoiph t 6 navra 
Kal trup irrdnrrcov..and fr. 101 a, cipOaApol yap tcov &tcov.. . . 
In two startling cases the article is omitted before an adjective used 
as a substantive: fr. 18 .. .dvEAmaTov ouk d^eupfioci, and fr. 108 
...oti aoq>6v {on rrdvTcov Ktycopio^vov. But perhaps the closest 
parallel with die present case is provided by fr. 126 (see p. 150), 
which seems to be preserved in an original form, though only by 
Tzetzes: t 4 q/vypa Oeperai, Seppov vyOyrrai, uyp6v auaivirrai, 
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tonjMjiaAtov var-gcrai. That Heraclitus used neuter participles as 
•llbut.mtives either with or without the article might also be indicated 
by Ir. Hd,t 6 dvri^ouv ovpcptpov, compared wirh fr. 51, ou §uvidaiv 
Await; Siacpepduevov kovreo oupcptptTai. In view of this evidence the 

• • -I the article for the central pair of opposites in fr. SS may be 
m . cpted; it was probably not intended to suggest a special distinc- 
M"ii between tills pair and the others, though, as will be seen, there 
1* 1 di .unction. 

Wil.unowitz, I(k\ cit declared that the quotation from Heraclitus 

• itdi'd .it yripatdv and dial the following sentence is an appended 

• s | ilriii.it ion by a later source, presumably tin: author of the Consolario. 
Certainly the word TTdAiv is unnecessary to the sense and looks like 
a Inter addition; toOto instead of a balancing t 4 & is surprising, and 
inii'ht also be due to a later alteration, though it may equally be 
Maintained that such a departure from exact antithesis is a sign rather 

• •I di. archaic style. The sentence as a whole has the appearance of 
relatively early origin, urrcrrrl^rrciv, although it continued to be used 
in KgivY), ha> respectable Presocratic parallels in Mclissus fr. 8 (four 
llmci), Diogenes of Apollonia fr. 2, and Democritus frr. 9,101, 191. 

I • fragment of Melissus is extraordinarily important: in ii he 
in irpis the usual Eleatic proofs, outlined in previous fragments, that 
there is a single, unchangeable Being. For die sake of argument he 
admits that there could be a plurality of cxistents if each unit of this 
plurality had the qualities which he and other followers of Par- 
menides attributed to the One, the chief among which was that it 
did not change (and so become involved in not-bcing). The only 
advantage of admitting the possibility of a plurality of cxistents is 
di it die evidence of our senses tells us that there is such a plurality. 
Vet «»ur senses also tell us that the several components of this 
11I111 ality, even the apparently most stable ones, all eventually undergo 

• ge, and some of them are in a continuous process of change. 
I In-., of course, contradicts the agreed Eleatic premise that what 
Wilts cannot undergo change. Therefore on this point the evidence 
•«! the senses is fallacious; therefore it is to be presumed fallacious in 
m •» presentation of a plurality of cxistents, too. This neat piece o: 
argument seems to contain references to previous physical systems 
'.hu ll stressed change between opposites; in particular, Heraclitus 
wins to be in question; and since he undoubtedly stressed the 
iurviiabil’ty of eventual physical change for all forms of matter 
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(a concept which was automatically assumed by the Milesians), if 
not the continuity and universality of this process, he was a peculiarly 
relevant example tor Melissus to choose. We cannot be certain that 
there are specific references to him in the fragment; but the mention 
of the change between hot and cold (cf. fr. 126), and in particular 
that between life and death and death and life? as well as the repetition 
of the verbueTOTTiTTrEiv (asalsooffTEpcioOaOcci, which does not occur 
in the extant fragments of Heraclitus; but cf. AXAoioOTai in fr. 67), 
tend to suggest that Heraclitus, and in particular this fr. 88, are 
referred to. The opposition ruKtov-ApaiAv may be pointed particu¬ 
larly at Anaximenes. The iragment of Melissus (preserved by 
Simplicius, de caclo 5 58,19 Heiberg) is as follows (possible references 
to Heraclitus are underlined): uiyiorov u£v oOv crnucTov oCrros 6 
A6yo$, cti £v uovov fonv* drrap xai t A6e tnyuXcr d yap f|v troAXa, 
TOiaura xp*, aCrrA elvai olov trep iyeb <pnpi t6 Ev cluon. si yap lort yfi 
Kai 08 cop xai Af)p xal m/p kcci aiSiipos xai xpvaAs, xai to ^v ^cbov to 

te0vt}x6s, xal ufAav xal AevxAv xai t& AAAa Aaa ^aaiv oi AvOpamoi 
elvai dXrjOfj, sl 8f) Tcarra ran xai fipEis 6p5db$ Apcbucv xal dxououcv, 
rival XPH Exaarov toioOtov olAv mp to ttp&tov f8o§cv r\\x Tv, xai \xr\ 
Merc rtTiiTTEiv |xt|66 ylvEO-0ai h-epolov, AAAA Ae! elvai &ccxrrov olov mp 
{ernv. vOv 8 i 9 autv 6p0d^ Apav xai <5 ckoueiv xai owi£var 8oxd 8£ #)plv 
to te Ocpn ov vpu xpov ytysaQai xai to vpuxpov 0 e puov xal tA crxArpov 
paXOaxAy xai to paXOaxbv axA^pAv xal tAj&ov AtioOvtictkeiv xal ix 
gcovTos ; y i^oOai, xal TaOra irdnrra ETEpoioOaSai xai 6 ti f\v te xal 
6 vOv o68fv Apolov etvai, AAA* A te cri8r|poc oxAnpos fcbv too SoktvXco 
xaTorplpeaOai Apoup&ov, xal ypvads xal Ai0os xai fiAAo 6 Tt layupov 
6oxsT dvai rav, 08crr6s te yf ( xal XiOos y{v£CT0cn* coctte av ppodva 
liT)T£ Apav pf|T6 tA ovrra yivcbaxEiv. ov Toivuv Tcrura AXX^Xois 
opoXoyeT. 9 ap£vcis yap rival ttcAAA xai I8ia, xai EiSn te xai layOv 
fyovTa, TTdvTa trepoioOaQai f |pTv S oxel xal pETcrtrl-T TTeiv i* toO 
fexacrT OTE op co ugvou . SfjAov toIvuv oti ouk opOcos ^o^pcbpEV ou6£ 
ixcTva ttoAAA 6p0&<; BoxeT eluar oO yAp av pFTiirnmv d dXr)0fi fjv* 
&W fjv oI6v Trsp e8ckei ExacrTov toicvttov. toO yap £ovto$ AAr|0ivoO 
xpcTcrcrov oOStv. fjv prraTr4ar Jp tA ptv £ov dnrcbXETo tA 8£ oOx iov 
yEyovrv. ovhws oAv, eI iroXXa gni, TOiauTa elvai olov mp no 
Ev. (The mss. have ApoG (Mcov, and AlSia not IB-.a.) 

1 Note that this comes under the heading SoxeT fjpTv: so it is probably 
.« popular belief rather than n technical philosophical doctrine. On such beliefs 
see p. 147 f. below. 


II Melissus fr. 8 does refer to Heraclitus the genuineness of tA8e 
i t i" lomaAirra xtX. in i'r. 88 receives some confirmation. Rein- 
iMirlt, Hermes 77 (19*42) 242 n. 2, argued that the author of the 
( 'atun/atio would not have supplied these words: for his introduction 
ill the* quotation shows that he was thinking of opposites being 
Immanent in the same subject, not succeeding and replacing each 

• oln 1; the kind of succession implied in the image of the successively 
moulded clay models, or the rivers of birth and destruction, is the 
succession of immanent forms in a common substratum rather than 

• li« naively conceived changes implied by pETcmsoAvra. In addition, 
Cilgon 90 is probably right in maintaining that y6p would not be 
I".imi in the following sentence in pseudo-Plutarch, as well as in 
IAN yAp pETaTEoAvra xtX., if both sentences alike were by the same 
tUthor: not thatydp in successive clauses is of itself unusual provided 
that the clauses have the same reference (Denniston Greek Particles 
A4 f. ; cf. e.g. Heraclitus fr. 114), but here the introduction of the not 
tntirely relevant image of the clay figures is completely different in 
character from the concise explanation of the previous assertion 
offered by tA8e yAp ucramaAvTa xtX. The addition may, however, 
have been made before the Consolatio . Gigon observes that the 
prment case is a rare example, at an early stage of prose, of a simple 
and deliberate logical explanation of tlu: grounds on which a 
preceding general assertion has been made. Heraclitus does not 
elsewhere, it is true, give such a plain indication of the justification 
!<*i his generalizations (fr. 85, for example, is not a completely 
parallel case): whether this in itself is enough reason for denying 
die authenticity of the yap clause must be decided by each 

1 ader for himself; I have conservatively accepted it as part 
ol the fragment, since I do not consider Heraclitus incapable 
«»l such logical schematization, rare though it may have been in 
bin day. 

fhe three pairs of opposites named (the living-the dead, the 
walcing-the sleeping, the young-the old) are all conditions of living 
. n atures in this case, presumably, of human beings in particular. 
I'lie substantival use of the participles does not simply imply the 
ilniinction of certain qualities; rather, Heraclitus is looking at man 
simply as an object of a certain kind at a certain time, to the exclusion 

• •! 1 >iher possible aspects. Thus, whether or not the definite article is 
accepted for the middle pair, it is strictly correct to translate ‘the 
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living thing and the dead thing, the waking tiling and the .sleeping 
tiling', and so on. Perhaps, rather than of man regarded solely as 
a living object, the concept is that of the living element, the sleeping 
element, and so on: the important point being that the neuter 
participles should be taken to represent objects fully existent in their 
own right, and not merely (as young and old are for us) relative 
qualities. Certainly 3©v K<xi te 0 vtv< 6 $ ktA. cannot be predicates: this 
would make sense 4 the same thing is present (persists) as living and 
dead, waking and sleeping, young and old* , but asserrs that there is 
a common substratum of change, and makes no explicir identifica¬ 
tion or unification of opposites which attach themselves to this 
substratum. This does not accord at all with the explanation which 
follows (which is an explanation of why the opposites themselves 
are the same), nor indeed is the assertion of a persistent substratum 
likely to have been made in this somewhat indirect way by 1 Ieraclicus. 
The nearest lie approaches to such an assertion is fr. 67. The 
acceptance of Bemay’s reading t<xOt& would involve a similar sense, 
although here the participles would be (as they surely are) sub¬ 
stantival. It’fvi is correct, as we take it to be, then Tccirro is best 
explained as predicative, and the full sense will be something like 
this: 4 As the same tiling is present [sc. in the same object, a man, at 
different times] t e living element and the dead element, the waking- 
element and the sleeping element, the young element and the old 
element: these seemingly opposed things are the same, because they 
replace one another, and can be replaced by no other kind of thing.* 
£vi does certainly imply a subject (which need nor be specified) in 
which, and in no other, each extreme occurs. Logically this implica¬ 
tion is necessary- -not so much in the case of the examples quoted in 
this fragment, which are by their nature restricted to a single genus, 
namely, living creatures, bur in the case of other pairs of opposites 
which are connected by the same rule of inevitable succession. For 
example, wet and dry are opposites of this type (cf. fr. 1x6 below), 
hut. their connexion would not, for Heraclitus, be adequately demon¬ 
strated by observing that dry (and hot) weather tends to produce un¬ 
due moisture in the human body. Apart from this, the simple copula 
tori would have achieved tile same results in a more direct manner. 

Tn the case of the middle pair of opposites, waking and sleeping, 
die sense of die fragment is plain enough. Man alternates con¬ 
tinuously, during his lifetime, between these two states; there are 


no ih. is of the same category; and the transition between them is 
Wore nr less direct. These opposite states are inextricably connected; 
llir y ate really different poles of a single continuum, waking-sleeping. 

I Ih v ate by *10 means ‘the same’ in die sense of'identical'; but it 
hill already been shown that to aCnro, for Heraclitus, does not 
nn 1 * irily imply absolute identity, but rather unity. Some oppo- 
iti. . those which depend on varying standards of judgement, like 
4 |hc way up* and ‘the way down*—arc, in themselves, identical, and 
iu «h*it 6 (or p(a xai wirnj) in these cases has a different connotation. 
But 1 ieraclitus’ general intention is to show not that all differentia- 

I n in . m the sum of human experience are illusory, bur that they are 
.ill 1. mnected, so diat there is an underlying unity. Ir. this group and 
preceding ones all that is shown is that there is an essential connexion 
between opposites of the same genus, and not that separate genera 
arc themselves connected. This connexion of the different genera is 
necessary if an over-all unity is to be demonstrated; it will be seen 
1l1.1t 1 leraditus neglects to establish rhis kind of connexion except in 
.me important fragment, 67, and it is difficult to avoid die conclusion 
that he believed the demonstration of unity in things which were 
ipp.irently most opposed to each other that is, in opposites of die 

1 e genus—to be almost sufficient proof of an all-embracing unity: 

II waking and sleeping are ‘the same* and hot and cold are ‘the 
line*, then surely there will be no lack of essential connexion 

hi tween waking and the hot. To modern logicians this is an 
intolerable deduction. Yet it is the kind of logical leap that tended to 
|>r made, at any rate before Plato: Pythagoras or his immediate 
followers probably made it when, having observed diat number was 
•n essential element of such an influential and (to the naive judge¬ 
ment) such an unnumerical tiling as music, they proceeded to the 
conclusion that number was an essential element of all things. 
However, fr. 67 (and the possibility that other assertions of the 
- iinexion between other classes of opposites have not survived) 
pi events us from definitely attributing this error to Heraclitus; 
though it will be shown in the discussion of fr. Crj (pp. 199IT.) that 
the linking together of different classes of opposites was not made 
in the same methodical way as the many demonstrations of the 
connexions between opposites of the same category. 

So far we have considered only the opposition waking-sleeping. 
Here it is obviously true that ‘this extreme changes round and is 
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that; that one changes round and is this*. In the course of a lifetime 
men have many opportunities to learn this, and it becomes obvious 
that these two opposed states are variations in a single continuum 
which we should call consciousness. The other oppositions specified 
in the fragment are different in one important respect: the change 
from one extreme to the other is commonly acknowledged and 
confirmed by experience, but die change in the reverse direction is 
not. Death appears to supervene upon life, and the old upon the 
young: but it is not die case chat, in the same obvious manner and 
in The same subject, deadi is followed by life and the old by the 
young. Perhaps Heraclitus intended these two oppositions to be 
different in kind from the waking-sleeping opposition; the inevitable 
succession of one extreme by the other, even if the reverse process 
does not take place, indicates quite well enough for Heraclitus’ 
purposes that die two extremes are inextricably connected. The 
objection to diis simple explanation is provided by die ydp clause, 
which asserts quite definitely, of all the opposites mentioned, that 
the change takes place in both directions: the living, for example, 
changes round and becomes the dead, and the dead likewise becomes 
the living. It is true that Wilamowitz doubted the authenticity of 
this clause, perhaps with reason; yet it is unnecessary to rely entirely 
upon diis clause alone, for there are some other extant fragments 
which assert some kind of reciprocal movement between death and 
life. Frr. 15 and 48 may hint at this connexion, but they do so in 
symbolical terms. Frr. 36 and 760 (of which the latter, as will be seen, 
is probably only a later conflation of the former with fr. 62) use the 
word Q&vcrrcs to describe the passage of one basic form of material 
into the other, e.g. (from fr. 36) .. .08cm 84 Oovotos yfjv ycvtoSon, 

4 k yfjs 64 05cop y (vetch _ It is difficult to make a precise analysis 

of this strange pronouncement, but the second clause quoted seems 
to imply that water ‘is bom* from the material into which it passes 
on‘death’, and thus that the change from ‘life’ to‘death 1 , in the cast* 
of water and of other forms of matter, including v|A/xrj, is a reciprocal 
one. In fr. 62 the same reciprocity is outlined still more clearly. 
Hippolytus* version, certainly the most accurate of the many extant 
ones, is as follows: dddvcrroi Gvtyrol, OvTyroi aOdvorroi, 3 g 5 vtcs t6v 
exeivcov Odvcrrov, tov 84 Iksivcov |Mov teSveoites. On the face of it tl is 
fragment refers not to the changes of matter, and‘death 1 of this kind, 
but to human creatures and divinities; 4 living their death, dying their 


life’ (of which the subject is apparently both ‘mortals’ and 
'immortals’), though it may not be entirely comprehensible, at any 
late implies that life follow's death as death follows life. Although 
the fragment involves an inevitable succession, and although it is 
possible that the adjacent epithets of opposite sense with which it 
opens are intended to be identified with each other, it clearly 
Involves special conceptions of the nature of the soul or life-principle 
which place it outside the class of simple assertions of the unity of 
..pposites which succeed one another. The whole question of 
11 1 iclitus’ view' of the soul as fire, and of the way in which it passes 
from ‘life’ to ‘death’ and vice versa, lies outside the range of this 
Mudy and must be postponed until a later occasion: but see in the 
meantime my article in /IJP 70(1949), 384iT., and the brief reference 

popular beliefs on p. 147f. below. Enough has been said here to 
nlmw that he could have assumed in litis fr. 88 that living and dead 
were reciprocal extremes of the type of waking and sleeping. Such 

I nviprocity is adduced to illustrate a quite different truth, namely, 
th« unity of opposites in general; it would be misleading to treat the 

II irment, as, for example, Gigon does, as a primarily anthropological 
assertion. 

That the ‘dead’ and ‘living’ referred to in this fragment may be 
intended to apply to the changes of material in the living human 
|h i;ly, as perhaps in fr. 36, might conceivably he indicated by 
IMui.irch da E 18, 392c (a passage cited as relevant to fr. 88 by, for 
example, Zeller, ZN 806 n., and Walzer) 6AA* fjpas sva <popouuE 0 a 
yiAoltas Sdvarov, fj 5 n toctovtous tc6vtik6t 65 *al OviJokovtbs. o <j yap 
U6vov, d>5 ‘Hp&kAeitos tAcye, wc/pos Odvonros Afpi yevsms xai aipos 
IWivotos 05 cm ytvtois (- one version of fr. 760), a AX* eri aa<ptcmpov 
In* aCrr&v qp£>v 90£ip€Ta: ufv 6 < 5 cki a&$av yivou^vou y 4 povros, 
itpOApri 6’ 6 VE05 tls tov aKua^ovra, xai 6 nats tov veov, tis 64 tov 
mil ha t6 vfjTnov. c 54 t6v gi^ueoov t&vtkev, 6 54 oYjpepov ei$ 

t6v aOpiov crrroOv^oKEi. pivti 5 * ouSeis ou 5 * tonv eIs, dAAd yiyvdyeOa 
nuAAoi... .The latter part of this may reproduce the ideas of Heraclitus; 
the chief reason for thinking so is that the instance of ‘today’ 
and ‘tomorrow* occurs in a passage of Scythinus cited by Stobaeus, 
Eel. t, 8, 43 (1, p. icS Wachsmuth) to ydp aupiov f| jr 4 v tc 5 epyep 
yOA$ ionv, t6 54 yfits aOpiov. These and the preceding words have 
been remodelled into trochaic verse by Wilamowitz, and classified 
bv Diels and Kranz as an imitation of I Icraclitus (DK 22c j, 2). It 
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is true that Diog. L. ix, 16 states that die iambic poet Scythinus 
attempted to express the argument of Heraclitus in metre: but there 
is no reason to think that these particular words as quoted by 
Stobaeus refer particularly to a 1 leeraclitean doctrine, except that they 
appear also in the passage of Plutarch quoted above, just after a 
sentence specifically attributed to Heraclitus. The a-gument has thus 
become circular. It must be added, though, that a statement to die 
effect that our bodies change from day to day occurs in Rpicharmus 
(fr. 2 in DK), who possibly referred to beliefs of Heraclitus (though 
this is intrinsically improbable, and Heraclitus is certainly never 
mentioned by name). The idea that the material of our body is 
constantly being renewed and that part of it is being destroyed or 
'dying' all the time may well have been a common one aT quite an 
early period in Greece, and have become a popular witticism or 
trope. Ir appears doubtful whether it should be connected specifically 
with Heraclitus, though it would not be surprising if it were so 
connected in the fourth century b.c. and later, for it fits in well with 
the TTctvTa interpretation of Heraclitus' views on natural 

change, which was certainly accepted by Plutarch (see on fr. 91. 
p. 381). Nevertheless, ir cannot be denied that the Plutarch passage 
explains how the young could succeed the old, and the dead the 
living, especially if ‘dead' and ‘living' are taken to refer to changes 
of material and not changes involving the whole organism. Specific 
objections against this interpretation, in addition to the general 
objection of lack of evidence, are twofold, f irst, the opposition 
waking-sleeping undoubtedly refers to the whole organism and not 
to separate constitue nts. Secondly, the kind of change involved in 
this idea of the continuous ‘death' of the material of the body is 
continuous and gradual change, while the changes referred to in the 
fragment are more probably to Ix* regarded as sudden ones, in the 
sense of die German ‘umschlagen'. So much is perhaps indicated 
by d:c use of the verb ptTcmhmiv, which tends to emphasize tile 
accomplished change and not the process; an object is first in one 
state, then (after a period of which the length is here irrelevant) in 
a completely different slate. In words like iisTcrrp£rrEn/, yrraorpscpeiv 
the prepositional prefix grrcc- produces an idea of 1 reversal 1 : whether 
this is derived from the original sense of uetA, perhaps ‘in company 
with* or 'between', or from die derived temporal idea of succession, 
need not be discussed here. In those cases, of course, the verbal roots 
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mmiclves acid to the idea of change from one extreme to the other: 
•* I»111 iv, as much as Tphmv and crrpctpEiv, implies a sudden and 
ImnmlMte rather than a gradual motion; but in the last two cases a 

1 iy of direction is more explicit. When Heraclitus used the 
Wool rpottai in fr. 31, to describe! the se parate stages of transforma¬ 
tion of lire, he was evidently not thinking of the process of these 

< 1 i<lys (rain, evaporation, etc.), so much as of the end-results, sea 
in cmhIi; see p.329. That lirrcnrhmiv is habitually used with - hissense 

• •I sudden complete reversal is indicated especially by phrases like 
im 11 n 1 Trrcbxet 7a upayperra (Lysias 20, 14; cf. Time, vm, 68, Plato 
/\piAtte 7 , 325 a ), meaning ‘a revolution had occurred’, and, at Plato 
Vhot'ilrus 24m, 6oTpdKou utTcnreoovros, meaning ‘when the sherd 
h .1 fallen with the other side up*. 

I wo other possible explanations of die reciprocal change between 
the dead and the living, the young and the old, still remain; or rather, 

1 w 11 variations on ilie same explanation. Plato in die Phaedo 
( M< tf.) refers to a TraXcods A6yos (by which phrase he usually 

• 1 .imctcrizes those beliefs about the soul which are associated with 
the names of Pythagoras and Orpheus), to the effect that ttcxAiv 
1 I yvicrfiat £k tcov dmoOavovrcov to\j$ ^covras. Plato goes on to 
iy fralizc this belief into the assertion that all opposites come into 
being from and pass away into opposites—a conclusion with which 
I !■ uclitus would not have quarrelled. One of the instances adduced 
l*\ Plato is that of sleeping and waking, which inevitably make way 
for each other and for nothing else. Ir is possible that I leraclitus was 
thinking of some such quasi-religious belief about the soul when he 
made this statement. On the other hand, a similar belief, but one 
devoid of religious associations and not connected with ideas of 
purification and merit, was evidently held by ordinary people in 

< irecce as it still is in many undeveloped societies today: the belief 
tl .1: the grandchild is in some way a continuation of the life of the 
grandparent, after whom he is often named. In this simple way life 
may be said to succeed death, and the infant the old man. Or 
limpler still: from whence are babies born? from nothing, from 
a condition of not-life, which could be named 'death'. This idea 
alone may explain the fragment. It must not be forgotten that 
Melissus fr. 8, quoted above, mentions die same succession without 
special comment: t 6 3&0V dirofiviJcrKfu/ xd £k \ir\ 3&VT0S ytaqflcn. 
This, like other parts of that fragment, may be a direct reminiscence 
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of Heraclitus; but Melissus is describing illusions common to man 
kind in general note the first person plural—and would scarcely 
cite a technical theory' held by Heraclitus alone. Of course, lie may 
have read a general sense into whin was originally intended to have 
special significance. 

There is one other fragment in which two of the pairs of opposites 
specified in fr. 88 recur: this is fr. 26. Here the motive is not to 
demonstrate that these opposites arc the same, but to show how a 
man, when he is asleep, is 4 in contacT with* death though he is still 
living: . . .3&V Sk ftimTcrt te6vecotos ev&cov, typ 7 )yopcbs &irrrrat 
euSovros (Wilamowitz’s text). Sleep resembles death in many ways, 
and to Heraclitus was an intermediate stage towards it. If it were 
a question in fr. 88 of these two oppositions alone, then we should be 
justified in explaining that fragment in terms of fr. 26—a form of 
death (sleep) succeeds the fully living (waking) state, and vice versa, 
even when we are alive. But ti e opposition of the young and die 
old cannot possibly be interpreted along these lines. Tin’s being die 
case it must be accepted that fr. 88 refers on the one hand Lo observed 
successive stares of the living body, namely, sleeping and waking, 
and on the other to a conviction that tilt: soul, after death, becomes 
‘alive’ and young again. The reference is most probably to popular 
belief, for example, that children and especially grandchildren 
continue one’s own life and renew it; or to the Orphic particulariza¬ 
tion of this belief, or to Heraclitus* own views ofSctvcrros as involving 
merely the change from one kind of material to another. 1 The 
primary point of the fragment is not in doubt: that the oscillation 
between these opposed states in die anthropological sphere indicates 
that the opposition, in each genus, is in fact a connexion and a unity. 

1 The soul itself is a form of tire, and m 4 death *, in the above sense, involves 
a new becoming—either as water (cf. fr. 36), or, in the case of souls of which 
the fiery nature has not been impaired by death, as another form nf fire: c:f. 
especially fr. 24 and the account of it in A/P 70 (1949) 3^4 tf. 
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T**iy.es, Scholia ad Exeg. in Modern , p. 126 Hermann A TraAoriAf 
yAp 'H(pa)KA£iTos 6 'E<p£oio9 ekoXeito 5eivos $icc to tcov A6ycov 

ut/ioO okoteivAv t& c]a>xp<* Ocpexai, 0cpg6v tpOycTcu, u(yp6v) 
••vnlvcxai, xap<paX£ov voxltex(ai). 


For the ancient Heraclitus the Ephesian was called clever through the 
obscurity of his words: Cold tilings warm themselves, warm cools, 
dries, parched is made wet. 


I Ins fragment is preserved in full, and specifically attributed to 
Heraclitus, only by Tzetzes. Tzctzes in this scholion distinguishes 
tlit* Ephesian Heraclitus from die Homeric allegorist, whom he had 
mentioned in his commentary. The scholion ends with the quotation; 
this i*» introduced very abruptly to illustrate Heraclitus* obscurity in 
d r type of words lie used—for such must be the sense of t6 tcov 
XAycov corroO okoteivAv. Some confirmation is provided by the 
recurrence of a similar phrase in the fifth pseudo-Heraclitean letter: 
Hal Iv r& rravri uypA aOcdvrrai, OcppA ipOxerai. The author or 
authors of these letters undoubtedly had access to handbooks 
containing extracts from Heraclitus. The use here of the word 
nvaivETca (not otherwise found after Theophrastus and the Hippo¬ 
cratic corpus) shows that an actual quotation is being reported. On 
the odicr hand, die occurrence of . . .to £ipor Oypatvcov koc! toc 
vypi £npatvcov in de victu 1,21 has no evidential value, in spite of the 
fact that die author of diis 'work at times used a Heraclitean source 
and was prone to imitate die style of Heraclitus: for no unusual 
word occurs, and the sentiment could be a normal medical one. 
Cure by allopathy was standard practice. Similarly there is little 
significance in Apuleius’ repetition of the end of fr. io (see p. 103), 
after a mention of wet-dry etc., in his version of dc mundo y c. 21: 
‘namque uvidis arida et glacialibus flammida.. .confudit [sc. 
natura], unumque ex omnibus et ex uno omnia iuxta Heraclitum 
constituit.* But change from warm to cold and back again was one 
of the accepted but fallacious appearances of the sense-world 
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according to Melissus fr. 8 (see pp. 139(1".), .. .SokeT 5 e tiijTv r6 te 
Otpgov <puxp6v ylvEO-Qai xai to yuypiv Otpgov. Ti lias been seen that 
in this fragment Melissus may have been thinking especially of 
Heraclitus. 

I 

auaivETcn is not the most conspicuous word in the fragment: 
KapipaWos, which is found in Homer, occurs in prose only in the 
Tonic, writings of the Hippocratic corpus, 1 where if appears in two 
of the undoubtedly earlier (fifth century) treatises at Aphorisms 5,71 
and Prognostic 2; and in Galen, doubtless in imitation of the 
Hippocratic usage. In poetry it occurs as late as Bianor {A.P. ix, 
272). voTfgfiv is first used, apart from the present case, in Aeschylus 
fr. 44; it occurs in Plato (Timaeus 74c), in Aristotle, and frequently 
in the Anthology. Ofpouat is a Homeric word, and is not otherwise 
found in prose before Plato except in a probable quotation by 
Plutarch ( de pr'uno frigufo 21, 954f) from Archelaus. Again, in 
Alexandrian anti later poetry it is not uncommon. Thus three out of 
the four verbs used are relatively rare, and very rare in fifth-century 
prose: two are used in Homer. These are just the kind of words that 
Heraclitus preferred—unusual and picturesque, but not in them¬ 
selves obscure (in spite of Tzcizes) or exclusively poetical in 
feeling. All of them were artificially revived in the Hellenistic period; 
but it is inconceivable that they are not authentic, or dial any later 
redactor would falsify so skilfully. Further evidence for the 
originality of this saying is provided by the archaic inconsistency in 
the use ol adjectives as substantives: in the first clause the adjective 
is in die plural with a definite article, while in the succeeding clauses 
the singular with no article is maintained. Ir is possible of course 
that this anomaly is not ‘archaic', hut is due to a faulty tradition; but 
fr. 88 provided evidence dial Heraclitus was by no means consistent 
in his use ol die article, while fir. 18 and 108 show that he was quite 
prepared to use neuter adjectives, without the article, as substantives, 
l or the arbitrary change of number cf. fr. to (which, however, docs 
not provide a complete parallel, and according to one possible 
interpretation does not involve such a change). That Tzetzes himself 
■was not inclined to make up ‘archaic’ quotations from Heraclitus 

1 Snell, Hermes 61 (1926) 357 n. 1, makes the strange comment that ‘xap- 
ipaWcs (n 409 u. e 3(19) is: tier Prosn sons! ganz t'remd’. This is reproduced 
by Walzcr ad lr. In fact, the earliest Hippocratic treatises provide important 
parallels for the language of Heraclitus. 


(wlu< li lie was quite well qualified to do) is shown by his scholion on 
Aililuphunes P/utus 88: 60 ev nal ‘HpdKA£lTO$ 6 'htpecnos dpcbpsvos 
lipiolois, ouk frrsuydusyo;, uh hnM-noi upas ttAoutgs, c<pq, 'E<peaiot, 
tv' (f.iAfyyotaSE ttovt| pEubpevo 1 . Wilamowitz correctly observed that 
this in '.1 apophthegm in quite modern speech' (Hermes 62 (1927) 
I'/ft): yet this ‘quotation’, based perhaps on die kind of silly bio- 
r 1 tj. ic.tl accounts used by Diogenes in his chapter on Heraclitus, is 
•nii.iMo material for archaization. Diels, followed by Kranz in DK, 
llrungely accepted this as a genuine fragment (123 a); Bywater wisely 

.tied i:. Wilamowitz continued by saying that this late apophthegm 

U worth no more than the letters; and it is indeed closely reproduced 
(hit! with Tu-yri as subject in place oftrAouTos) in die eighth letter. 
Fr, 1 iA :oo, as wc saw, is quoted in full by Tzetzes and probably re- 
let red to in one of the Letters, at id i t begins to look as though' I zetzes 
11 ni d 1 common source with the composer or composers of some of 
tlir* epistles, but a thousand years later. This source seems, not un- 
•npcctcciiy, to have been very mixed, for fr. 126 appears to be as 
uithentic as fr. 125a (Diels) is evidently spurious. 

'■< ell, Hermes ti 1 (1926) 356IT., strongly contended that these 
11| >| >< isitions are not stared in an abstract way, but that die epic words 
iliow that here as elsewhere in Heraclitus the connexion between 
opposites is chiefly deduced from the realm of personal experience. 
Words which describe the behaviour of things, and which were 
in-,m:cd before abstract thought was practised, tend to describe 
those things in terms of the individual’s reactions to them. Thus 
11.1 .iditus had himself observed diat his body varied between hot and 
« old, and so on; from this he derived, not a logical principle, hut a 
generalization about die behaviour of things, regarded as living 
1 ntities with the power of self-change. A great deal of this is correct, 
•1 ml especially this warning: ‘Gar 7.u leicht iiberhbren wir, wie sehr 
Mine Worm von dent Erlcben ihre Kraft erhalten, und sind 
Immer wieder versucht, seine Gegeniiberstcllungen als nur logische 
Gtgensat/.e aufzufasscn.' Strictly, perhaps, Diels’ translation (now 
revised by Kranz to meet Snell’s criticism), ‘Das Kalte wird warm, 
W.ti mes kalt..was too abstract and conceptual and wrongly 
suggested that ‘the warm', etc., were, in our sense, mere qualities, 
v ell's own translation of the first clause, ‘ Das Kalte erwarmt sicIT, 
sitg.ttests better the vital nature of the process. The middle voice of 
the verb 0 ipogcu occurs in the anecdote related by Aristotle (Jc 
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part. arum. A 5, 645 a 17) about Heraclitus warming himself at the 
hrv6s. It is doubtful whether aOafvrrctt is middle or passive; only 
one middle use is otherwise known (future avavoOpcn at Sophocles 
Ph. 954). Snell also maintains that all the opposites of Heraclitus 
arc ‘living* opposites. The list which he quotes does not include any 
which are not human affections or activities; bur certainly winter- 
summer (fr. 67) and day-night (frr. 67,57) do not come in quite the 
same class, not to mention the way up-tlic way down (fr. 60), 
concordant-discordant (fr. 10). Many of the most specific examples, 
it is true, are drawn from the field of human experience, and this is a 
valuable observatii m; yet it should not be applied beyond its due limits. 

The two pairs of opposites which, as a matter of common 
experience, change into each other are given by themselves without 
comment. It must be the reciprocity of such changes that is 
primarily stressed, though it is conceivable that the fragment asserts 
the generality of change: some things are growing warmer, others 
cooler, all the time; this indicates the constancy and balance of 
change in die cosmos. Tr will be seen later that Heraclitus empha¬ 
sized the importance ufvoh-pci/ in physical change: it could be that 
the balance ol one process against the opposite one, in these 
instances, is pari of an illustration of this measure (so also Vlastos, 
CP 42 (1947) 165). Tin; retention of trie same root, when noun is 
changed into verb and vice versa, in the first pair of clauses if not in 
the last (where the variation must be purely artistic), shows that an 
exact balance between each side of the process was involved. Yet 
this form is equally necessary if the fragment is simply meant as an 
example, less concretely expressed than fr. 88, of die single quality 
of every continuum of change between extremes. Hot turns into 
cold, cold into hot; wet turns into dry, dry into wet: therefore hot is 
not essentially different from cold nor wet from dry. This shows up 
the essential unity of the continuum even more clearly, perhaps, than 
the succession of opposite extremes like life and death in fr. 88: 
there die changes implied by pHTarn-croirrct were instantaneous ones ; 
here the verbs imply a gradual rather than a sudden alteration, as is 
appropriate to quantitative changes in the strict sense. Probably 
I leraclitus was not consciously aware of the distinction. 

I he mention hy Heraclitus of these four opposites has given rise 
to some very bold suppositions. Gigon 99 wrote: ‘Man kann kauni 
Frg. 126 fur Heraklit beanspruchen und zugleich die Vier-Elenicnr- 


fttlrltrr ihxn absprcchen*. Reinhardt, Parmenides 223, drew die 
ftlllowing conclusion from die fragment: ‘Heraklit kennt bereits die 
In drr spateren Physik kanonischen vier Qualitaren: 0 epp 6 v, vj/t/xpov, 
CwH vypev.’ Gigon used the saying as evidence for accepting air 

• ' 1 1 « mclitean in the almost certainly Stoic-influenced fr. 76D; 
Mrmh.irdt held that no one can have known of the four elements as 
fiu! v as the traditional date of I leraclitus, therefore this date must be 
Wrung and he actually was younger than Parmenides. So much is 
nntMty: let us consider die facts. 1 leraclitus mentions here four very 
(fommon opposiies, which for him were tilings themselves; the first 
‘opposite’ isTdt ifvypct, which merely means ‘the cold things*, i.e. 

• old things in general. The number now changes to the singular, and 
the definite article is dropped, but die sense is surely similar: as cold 
filings tend (eventually) to become warm, so do warm things 
become cold. These two oppositions, warm-cold and dry-moist, 
evidently occupied a special place in die system of, for example, 
\ uxiinander, who held that opposites were separated out of an 

• <1 minal indefinite substance, ihedrreipov: hot and cold were die first 
pair 1:0 appear (DK 12A10, pseudo-Plutarch Strom. 2 cp^al bk t6 

1 < w di 5 lou yovigov OepnoO rs Kai q/vxpoO • • .onTCKpiQt^vai). As for the 
"poosition dry-moist, Aristodc at Meteor. B i, 353a 32ff. discusses 
•nmc archaic opinions about the nature of the sea, and especially the 
common view according to which the earth was originally sur¬ 
rounded by moisture, but this was dried up by the sun, the sea being 
the remnant. According to Alexander's comment on this passage 
A aximander and Diogenes held dlls theory. These are only isolated 
examples: it is obvious that in any empirical cosmological analysis 
these two oppositions will occupy a primary position. They do not 
appear in the Pythagorean ovcnoixfca or in the examples of opposites 
mentioned by Aristotle in relation to Alcmaeon, because the physical 
world and cosmology are not there specifically in question. Nor, it 
may be added, is there evidence for thinking that Heraclitus, in this 
fragment, intended these opposites 10 have a primarily cosmological 
significance: yet even in trie extant fragments so many different 
oppositions are cited that ir is scarcely surprising if these two also 
appear, perhaps with a purely general application. It is quite possible, 
as Snell suggested, that their special foice lies in the fact that they, 
like Hunger and satiety and other affections, are directly experienced 
by the human body. 
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Ir was Empedocles who, in fr. 6, first formally declared that fire, 
air, earth and water were the four elemental or irreducible kinds of 
matter, the Tfcraapoc.. .ttAvtcov ^copcrra. It is possible that in so 
doing he was simply attaching to each of the four most physical 
opposites the appropriate specific cosmic mass. There is no real 
evidence for this, but a successor to his medical interests and another 
western Greek, Philistion of Locri, did clearly associate specific 
buvaptts with the four ‘elements’ (as they later became known): 
Anonymus Londinensis xx, 25 OiAiotIcov 6* ouren €K 5 i&cov 
OWttrn&vai fipas, tout’ hcttiv ek 8 crroixelcov m/pis, dip os, OScrros, 
yfj$. 6lvai Kai EKaorov Svvdpeif, tou p£v Trupos to Ocppoy, toO 8 £ 
aepo$ 76 vpuypov, toO 8 e 06 crros to uypdv, Tfjs yffc to £r|pov. In tile 
much earlier fragment of Heraclitus, however, there is no mention 
eiilier of the four ‘elements' (in so far as he thought of cosmological 
forms of matter, he thoughr of three only: cf. fr. 31) or of basic 
powers or qualities. This -asr conception was indeed quite foreign to 
him, and belongs to a period when more advance had been made in 
the distinction between an object and what we call its attributes— 
a distinction to which medical science contributed much. I le simply 
mentioned the four opposites which might occur most naturally to 
anyone who decided to apply rliis type of analysis to, say, changes of 
climate or his own physical sensations. The only problem is what the 
mention of these opposite things was intended to demonstrate. This 
must remain undecided in default of other evidence, but I have tried 
to suggest that it is bcsL taken as another example of the fact that 
opposites, whether absolute or relative, change into each other, and 
thus form, in spite of their apparent differentiation, an essential unity. 
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B. 

H‘i>P" lytus Rcfutatio ix, 10, 2 (p. 242 Wend land) Toiyapouv o 06 i 
imuitos ou8£ <pcos o 05 e *novr,pdv ov8c dyadov tTtpov <p*^aiv elvai 6 
!I|»6 kXc\tos, dAXd cv xal t 6 avro. tamp? youv ‘Hcio&co, oti 
fjpjpav Kai vOktc (oOk) 1 o!6ev* fipipa ydp, <pqoi, Kai eotiv 

IVi Xiycov &8e ttca>$- Sl8 dax<xXo$ 84 nXetcrciov ’HaioSo^- toOtov 
htiriTavxai nXciaxa ci&cvai, oaxi^ ■^p.iprjv xal eu<ppovyjv : 
uuh {ylvcooxcv &m yap cv (seq. fr. 58). 

I (u\ik) editin GocTtingensis. 2 ruwootivr.v cod., coi r. Miller. 


The re fan Heraclitus says that neither darkness nor light nor evil nor 
ffoinl art different , but are one and the same thing, At all events he 
• ensures Hesiod , on the ground that he does nor know day and night; 
lot day , he savsy and night are one, in such words as these; Teacher of 
most men is Hesiod: they are sure that he knows very many things, 
who continually failed to recognize day and night: for they are one 
( fr, 58 follows). 


I have followed the Gottingen edition in adding ouk before ol8sv, 
because an idea corresponding with that of oGk iyivcooxEV in the 
quotation is demanded by the sense; Ilippolytus is unlikely to have 
meant that Hesiod knew (a separate) day and night (whereas in fact 
these had no separate existence, but were one). Even Heraclitus in 
the saying which follows accepts ‘day* and ‘night* as permissible 
in ms. The use of the simple affirmative oI8ev can indeed be reconciled 
with the sense of Heraclitus’ criticism, but makes Hippolytus’ 
introductory paraphrase unusually and untypically complicated. 
(fil)oiEev is just possible, as at, for example, Plato Phaedrus 262 a, 
!• * in this sense is unlikely in Ko\vf\. ForirrlaTaoSai meaning‘feel 
•»urc that*, cf., for example, Herodotus ill, 134 and 139. Miller's 
Mrtppdvrjv is unquestionably right. 

Hie criticism of I lesiod is aimed, presumably, at Theogony 123 f.: 


(k Xdcc* 6’ "Ep*pcs ti UAcr.va it N0£ lytvovio’ 

5’ out’ AtOfip if xai ‘Hvtfpr, iCeyivov^ro. ... 
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Here Night is made the mother of Day, and has indeed an essential 
priority; for Night, though like Erebus it is said to be an offshoot of 
the primal Chaos, clearly belongs to the same initial stage of non¬ 
differentiation. Day and Aither, on the other hand, belong to the 
first stage of differentiation. To Heraclitus the distinction symbolized 
by the child-mother relationship was repulsive, for day and night, 
like other things commonly assessed as opposites, were completely 
reciprocal: they represent different phases of the same process, and 
at no stage could night have existed independently of day as Hesiod 
postulated. The fragment does not tell us on what grounds night and 
day are considered by Heraclitus to be one. The same pair, however, 
is mentioned in fr. 67 as one of the pairs of contrary predicates of 
god. God provides the essential unity of these contraries, which 
have, however, and legitimately so, separate names representing 
superficial differences, like the different scents of &ucbpcrra. This does 
not reveal whether the mode of connexion between contraries in 
fr. 67 is relativity or inevitable succession or either. But the other 
contraries named—winter-summer, war-peace, satiety-hunger— 
suggest very strongly that the connexion is that of inevitable 
succession. 1 Day always gives way to night in men's experience, 
and niglu to day: the two extremes together form a unity which is 
symbolized by the fact that the same word, fiuEpa, can be used to 
represent either one extreme or the sum of both, i.e. the total period 
of 24 hours. 

There is another passage in the Thcogony concerned with day and 
night: at 748ft'. Hesiod described how "Night and Day address each 
other in their swift course, crossing the great brazen threshold; die 
one will go inside, the other comes out, nor does the house ever 
contain both of them..Nesdc, Philologus 67 (1908) 534 (also 
ZN 803), argued that Heraclitus* criticism in fr. 57 was directed 
against diis description as well as against Thcogony 123L; this view 
is generally repeated, for example by Kranz in DK ad fr. Bur there 
is nothing in 748IT. which could offend Heraclitus; he, too, would 
have agreed that day and night do not co-exist, and lie would surely 
have applauded Hesiod’s graphic account of their mutual succession. 
There is nothing here to suggest that day and night are different in 

1 In t;ie case of certain opposites Heraclitus was perhaps content 10 recognize 
that they belonged to a common genus, without emphasizing ihuir inevitable 
succession. 
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HHenct", this, however, is precisely what was suggested at 123:'., and 
It mii'.t be against tins passage alone, out of w r hat remains of 1 lesiod, 
lliai 11 : raclitus inveighed. If it is argued that the offence is a trivial 
mn\ yet it must be remembered that Hesiod was indeed, like Homer 
but te a lesser degree, ‘most men’s teacher’; small inaccuracies called 
1I1 iw i! 1 /cut rebukes, and llomer suffered equally for the prayer about 
Mrlfo. 

I In:, is perhaps the right place to consider another saying, 
in vi ving possibly in two separate versions, attributed to Heraclitus, 

fr. loriD (120B): 

(.1) Plutarch CamilL 19 mpi 5 * fipsp&v cnroq>p6:6cov errs xpfi 
Tivaj em 1 opScos 'HpaKAerros frr€TTAr|£ev ‘Hot68cp T&5 \xh 
A f 1IXV5 uoioup£vcp be <paOAas, cdyvoouvri q>0atv 
|llav ouaav, £T£pco 0 i SiTyTropiyrai. 

(/•) Seneca Epist. xn, 7 ‘ideo Heraclitus, cui cognomen fecit 
Ointinnis obscuritas, unus inquit dies par omni est. hoc alius aliter 
« •*•!>:; dixit cnim parent cssc horis, nec mentirur; nam si dies est 
1.min.. viginti et quattuor horarum, necesse est ornnes inter se dies 
|mh' . esse, quia nox liabet quod dies perdidit. alius ait parent esse 
limitn diem omnibus similitudine: nihil enim habet longissirai tem¬ 
pi .1 is spatium quod non et in uno die invenias, lucent ct noctem....’ 

Keirihardt, Parmenides 177m (who, by retaining gtj and placing 
m M-rnma after it, leaves hipcoOi SiryrropTyrcn in the air), suggested 
1l1.1t Plutarch’s idea that Heraclitus attacked Hesiod for specifying 
lucky and unlucky days in the Erga was due to Plutarch's own 
misunderstanding of fr. 57. Gigon 132E refused to accept rliis 
lr pothesis: Reinhardt liad produced no evidence for his contention, 
v. lull* I lesiod was perfectly open to criticism on the new grounds as 
well as on those advanced in fr. 57; also Plutarch had probably read 
Heraclitus* work. This last assumption, let it be said once and for all, 
H-eitis to be quite baseless; it is true that according to Lamprias’ 
i dialogue of liis works Plutarch wrote a long treatise on Heraclitus, 
Inn .<» did many other earlier critics whose conclusions seem to us 
ninth less reliable than Plutarch’s. It was no more necessary for an 
Indcm scholar to have the full text of an early thinker, in order to 
wilt** .1 book about him, than it was for Schuster or Lassallc. 
Admittedly Plutarch made a comparatively large number of 

1 site uti opOtos codd., WT) del. Ileiske. 
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apparently accurate direct quotations from Heraclitus; but this can 
be adequately explained by supposing (what is far more likely) 
that he had access to a good handbook or collection of sayings, of 
Heraclitus among others. 

In fact Kranz, Hermes 69 (1934) 115, rightly observed that 
Plutarch’s version is framed in a way typical of Heraclitus: oO 
yivcocrxci as a form of rebuke recurs in frr. 5, 17, 86, 97, as well as 
in fr. 57; and the 96019 of a tiling, as the correct object of under 
standing and analysis, is mentioned in frr. 1,1120,123. The two ideas 
are doubtless connected: to know the <p\><ns or constitution of an 
object, to be able to classify it kotA oviaiv, is the same as to recognize 
it, yivcboKsiv. Kranz did not consider that Plutarch’s quotation is 
simply a version of fr. 57, but rather that it represented a saying 
which originally belonged to the same context as fr. 57: yet he 
did not go so far as Reinhardt in assuming that the interpretation 
of the saying as an at tack on good and bad days belongs to Plutarch 
himself. With this last hypothesis 1 agree, though not without some 
misgivings; for according to the scholia AT on //. xvin, 251, Hera¬ 
clitus accused Homer of being an &crpoA6yo9 on the grounds that 
he mentioned that Hector and his friend Poulydamas were born on 
the same night: this is counted as fr. 1050. The same criticism is 
repeated by Eustathius, in I Undent ad loc. Bywater, however, in 
his note on his fr. 119, held that this criticism was nothing to do with 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, and mentioned Heraclides of Miletus as t! c 
possible ant' nr; one lias only to glance at the doxographers to sec 
how common was the confusion between 'HpaxAslSris and *Hp&- 
kAeitos. T agree with Bywater that fr. 105 d does not deserve to be 
considered as good evidence for Heraclitus; for one thing Ileraclitus, 
and indeed any Greek of the fifth century B.C., meant byaorpoAcyos 
‘astronomer’ (as of Thales, in fr. 38) and not ‘astrologer’ in tiie 
sense of one who connects men’s fortunes with die positions of the 
heavenly bodies (see E. Fraenkel on line 6 of the Agamemnon, in 1 is 
edition). The seeking of astrological passages in Homer and Hesiod 
suggests tile Stoa and, as Diels proposed, men like Crates of Mallos; 1 
also Heraclitus would scarcely have weakened lvis main attack on the 
epic poets, for their failure to take account of the Logos and of the 
necessity of strife, by such rationalistic side issues as this. If fr. 105 
is not by Heraclitus it is easier to discount Plutarch's contention dial 
1 I* nr later astrological forgeries attributed to Heraclitus cf. false fr. 1391). 
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I !• 1 .i< 11 tns’ attack on Ilcsiod was rationalistic and ami-magical (and 
m akin to the ami-astrological tenor of fr. 105). And if Plutarch’s 
Inlet prelation is inaccurate then die obvious inference is that fr. 106 
bclnnps to the same context as fr. 57- Having come so far there seems 
tin reason why one should not assume with Reinhardt that fr. 106 
In .imply another form of fr. 57, instead of supposing with Kranz 

• 11 11 :s a separate saying about die same subject. dyvooOvn could 
Bully be a paraphrase ofou yivcboKovn, and put into direct form in 
i past tense Plutarch’s version might read: oOk £yivcecn<e oOoiv 
fluipn* Arr&oris ptev oucrav. This is not very different from the 
f|(jtpnv xal rupp6vr)v ouk cytycoaxcv of fr. 57. If instead of 
Aurirrris there stood rupees *ai vuktos (or cuppovqs), the two state- 
ii" hi would be almost identical. I do not suggest that Plutarch 
lilfiiM'lf was necessarily responsible for this las: alteration; rather it 
was made in his source, and the disappearance of the idea of night 

• It .1 • (1 him from the correct interpretation of the saying. It was 

• 'id 1 too easy to alterf p^pacKai wkt 6 $ intOT^pss^TracTis, given the 
•imlni'uity which undoubtedly existed in the meaning of f}prpa 
(either day-and-night or day as distinct from night). Perhaps tt|9 
ftufpas Ait dor* was originally written, meaning ‘the whole day’, 
he. ‘day-and-night*; then the article was dropped and r e whole 
tense t >f the saying altered ;#)plpas now meant the inclusive period of 
!.( hours (without reference to its components), and the way was 

• •|i. for interpretation as an attack on Hesiod’s lucky and unlucky 
flays. In some such way as this Plutarch may have been led astray. 

In (/>) the wording is quite vague, and Seneca's comments show 
(lint 1 e interpretation of ‘unus dies par omni esr’ was a matter of 
ilhpute among his predecessors or contemporaries. Again there is 
the ambiguity in the meaning of ‘dies', although Seneca makes it 
quite clear which meaning he attributes to it in each case; only in 
iii" phrase ‘nox habet quod dies perdidit’ does he use the idea of day 
i\s distinct from night. Of the two interpretations mentioned by 
Seneca the first is too trivial to be plausible, even if one remembers 
that observations on physical and astronomical matters which to us 
teem entirely naive may well have struck an Ionian of the early 
»ildi century as worth making: see on fr. 12c. Kranz in DK sug- 
gr'nU'fl that ‘similitudinc’ in the second interpretation represented 
the Greek cpuaEt, being analogous to cpOcriv in Plutarch’s version ; he 
irlcrred to the ‘polemic against Hesiod’ and to his Hermes article 
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ci;ed above, from which we may deduce that he meant die polemic 
ot ir. 57, not the attack on lucky and unlucky days suggested by 
Plutarch. Certainly the words which follow in Seneca make ir clear 
that the latter at any rate cannot be in question: the ‘similitude* 
evidently consists in this, that the day (as a period of 24 hours) 
contains the basic units of time-measurement, night and daytime 
(‘ lucent *). There is nothing about the good or bad effects of different 
days. What is perhaps significant is that in both interpretations 
mentioned by Seneca the constitution of day (24 hours) out of 
daytime and night is stressed; they are the essential elements of 
fiu^pot or ‘dies' in the wide sense, and however much these elements 
vary in their proportions relative to each other, die total remains 
unchanged— 4 nox habet quod dies perdidit’ (and, it may be assumed, 
vice versa). It. may be fanciful to suggest that this concept is a vestige 
of a fuller and more explicit version of the saying attributed to 
Heraclitus, which placed the emphasis on the invariable reciprocity of 
night and daytime; but this is by no means impossible. As it stands, 
the assertion ‘units dies par omni est’ does not seem to have much 
connexion with fr. 57. Rut if'similitudine 4 forms part of a fuller 
Latin version, then the saying comes very much closer to Plutarch’s 
<pooiv flippers AttAo ns Uictv oOctav. This, as we saw, may well have been 
another version of fr. 57, or rather of the original saying of which 
Ir. 57 is our best extant account. Probably Plutarch’s <puow 
represents an improvement on fr. 57. If the different versions are set 
out below the hypothetical original version it will be seen how close 
duty really are; two possible Greek translations of rite Latin version 
are added, the second of which rearranges the sentence so as to make 
q>0ais the subject. 

Hypothetical original: <puatv fiplpqs xcd ruqjpovns oOk fylvcocxtv 
fern yap ev (or nirj). 

Fr- 117 = Kal OKpp<Svr|v ouk iylvwcrxsv- Port ydp 

fv. 

hr. 106(a) (Plutarch): dyvooOvrt ifuoiv fipfpas drrrdcTis plov oOoav. 
Fr. io6(£) (Seneca): unus dies par omni est.. .similitudine. 
Possible Greek trans¬ 
lation of Ir. io6(£): yfa fiwpa opoia drmiowts Pori tpuo*t. 

or: fuats i|ptpo\ dtr&aris wia tariv. 
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In view of these similarities and the general arguments advanced 
above, it may be concluded diat Ir. io6d simply consists of two 
variants of an original represented by fr. 57, which criticized Hesiod 
!'" making an essential distinction between night and day: they are 
essentially die same, maintained Heraclitus, because they automati¬ 
cally succeed one another and form the two parts of a single process. 

I Inis in yet another specific case there is seen to be a single i\6yo 5 
connecting and unifying apparent opposites. 
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O'") 

Plutarch Aq. ft ignis comp. 7, 957A ‘HfxfocXeiTOS U*v ouv el fz#) ^Xioq 
•prioiv *)v, eu<pp6vr) av fjv. 1 eoti S’ rimiv d>s ei yf) &dtA<rrra f|v 
ttAvtccv av aypicoTccrov jcScv k<5v64<xtotov 6 avOpcoiros ^v. 

1 <ouk> &v I s !V Putin, Ihrakliu EinhriuUhrc 31 f. 

Now Heraclitus says: Tf die sun did not exist it would be night. 
And it is possible to say that, if the sea did not exist man would be the 
wildest and most destitute (fall creatures. 

Plutarch gives another version of this saying ar de forruna 3,98c: Kai 
co<mep fiXiou (rf) &\rros JvtKa twv aAAcov acrrpcov ttypovrv ocv nyopsv, 
cb$ q>n env 'Hpdkterros, oOtcos EVfxa tcov aioOfjoccov, el \xt\ voOv p-qfii 
A6yov 6 avOpcoTTo^ iicrysv, ouSevov tco ( 3 iw tcov Oqpicov. Ti is 

obvious that Clement was imitating this passage when he wrote, 
Protr. 113, 3 (1, p. 80 St.), Kai yap ebenrep qAfov cvtos svexa n&v 
6AAca>v doTpcov vCr$ 6v qv -ra TTavra, outwj d pf] t6v A6yov fyvcopcv 
Kai toutw Karr)'jycxcjOrp£v o 06 £v fiv rdov oiTEUopfvcov dpviOcov 
iAGiirdptfia, £v ok6tei Tiaivdptvoi xal ScrvA-rcp Tpt<poMEvot. The use of 
the quotation (iinattributed, and further modernized by the substi¬ 
tution ofvOg for rt<ppovr|) is exactly similar to its use by Plutarch in 
his de for tuna version, and is designed to substantiate the very same 
point. We cannot therefore use; Clement as an independent authority 
here. The important thing about Plutarch’s second version is that it 
adds, perhaps as part of the quotation, "he additional words Ivgkcc 
tcov dAAwv aorpeov. Since the attribution of these words to 
I leraclitus would be liable to alter the whole sense of the fragment, 
it is important to try and decide whether they do in fact belong to 
him or whether they were just, inserted to serve die purposes of his 
own sense by Plutarch. It must be admitted at once that on die 
evidence available it is not possible to make an absolutely certain 
decision one way or the other, and so the proper interpretation of 
this fragment must remain to some extent doubtful. I give what 
seems to me the more probable interpretation, based on the opinion 
mat 2 vo<a twv aAAcov fio-rpeov was added by Plutarch and that the 
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more correct version of the fragment is provided by bis quotation 
in Aq* e.t ignis comp. Most editors, however, Diels and Kran/ among 
them, accept these words as belonging to Heraclitus and insert diem 
in tliu version of Aq. et ignis comp. This version is, in other respects, 
obviously closer to the original than that of de fortuna: ri pq instead 
of the genitive absolute construction is better suited to early Ionic, 
and fjv instead of fjyopev (which may indeed be corrupt in die text 
of Plutarch: note that Clement has f|v) is simpler, and avoids the 
generalizing first person plural which is rare in early prose, except 
where personal reactions form the main point. There is a slight 
a priori probability that the doubtful words, being omitted in what 
is otherwise clearly the more accurate quotation by Plutarch, do not 
belong to Heraclitus. Now one of the difficulties in delecting 
insertions in Plutarch's quotations is that, on account of a stylistic 
preference for having his own contention in die same verbal form 
is that of the quotation which he is adducing to substantiate it, he 
•ends either to reshape the quotation to fit the form of his own 
assertion which he already had in mind, or to adapt die expression 
oi his thought to the previously existing form of the quotation 
which lie is already thinking of adducing. It is sometimes impossible 
10 detect which process has taken place. In the de fortuna passage 
this parallelism in form between the quotation and Plutarch’s own 
assertion is certainly present, although he has lessened it somewhat 
bv retaining^ prj in his own assertion (doubtless from a subconscious 
memory of the correct form of the quotation) and suppressing it in 
favour of a genitive absolute in the quotation. This is presumably 
due to the speed ar which Plutarch must have composed his essays. 
I’he question we must now attempt to answer is as follows: is the 
?vekcc phrase in Plutarch’s own assertion absolutely necessary to the 
sense of that assertion, or is it likely to have been added simply to 
complete the parallelism with tile quotation? To this may be added 
a second, complementary, question: in the version o K Aq. e.t ignis 
comp., where the Ivetta phrase docs not occur either in die quotation 
or in Plutarch's own assertion, could such a phrase have been added 
to the latter without damaging the sense, or i as an original Evckcc 
phrase in the quotation been suppressed simply because ir was 
impossible to include a relevant parallel phrase in the main assertion? 
To the first question the answer seems to be that evekcc tcov aloOro- 
ecov, which may be translated ‘as regards die senses’ (he. if we restrict 
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our consideration to the senses), is absolutely essential to the point 
which Plutarch is trying to make, that it is reason and not any 
special form of sensation which distinguishes man from animals. It 
is perfectly possible that in formulating this point Plutarch naturally 
chose to use a tvtKa phrase without any thought of parallels with 
a quotation. As for the second question, it is clear that had Plutarch 
wanted to supply such a phrase to his own assertion about die 
dependency of men on the sea, in order to provide a formal parallel 
to the quotation, he could have done so; a phrase like Jvekcx, tmv 
oMcav ruprinarcov would in fact have made tile sense clearer. Thus 
the probability is, on these grounds also, diat Plutarch inserted the 
words Evcra r«Sv dAAwv aarpcov in the Jc fortuna passage to corre¬ 
spond with aevExa phrase of his own, rather than diat lie suppressed 
a part of the quotation from Heraclitus in the Aq. ei ignis comp. 
passage. 1 

If Ivsxa tcov dXAcov do-rpcov were to be accepted as a part of the 
original saying of Heraclitus then it would be necessary r<> interpret 
the fragment as a cosmological statement of the unique brightness of 
the sun compared with other heavenly bodies. Heraclitus un¬ 
doubtedly considered this to be the case, as indeed would any man 
who was not blind or out of his senses: so in the fuller doxographica! 
account in Diog. L. ix, to, Aau-n-poT(?nT|v St rival ttjv tou f.Alov 
tpAoya Kai 6epuoTcrrr)v : the explanation is added that the other stars 
are further away, die moon nearer but in an impure region. 
Macrobius, in Sown . Scip. 20, 3, asserted that ‘Heraclitus [sc. 
solem) fontem caelesus lucis appellat’; Gigon 79 wonders whether 
this does not suggest that Heraclitus used the word tnyyi*) of the sun, 
as Xenophanes (fr. 30) used it of the sea. At any rate there is no 
reason to believe that Macrobius* source had this fragment in mind; 
probably the statement is simply a more vivid expression of the 
doxographical judgement quoted above from Diogenes. 11 . FrSnkcl, 
A/P 59 (1938) 326, compares iv a gtp^ <paEw6v &crrpov epnucs 6t' 

' nils conclusion cannot easily bn tested by a consideration of the use of 
ivexa. It is often difficult to determine an exac: significance for die word (which 
explain* the very questionable analysis of meanings in LSJ): ir i* tempting to 
translate Ivcxor *rd>v dAXcov aorpcov as *:n spite of the other stars*, but this will 
not do for fviKa twv aio6r,ae«v, and it i* probably best to envisage a meaning 
like I.SJ s.v., 1, 2, expressed by the clumsy but unavoidable phrase ‘as far as 
regards', ivexo was occasionally employed in this way by both early and late 
writers. 
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wlflJpOf In Pindar's first Olympian ode, but it is doubtful whether 
IIh'h in any significant connexion. 

h li.t*. been seen, however, dial theevsKa phrase probably does not 
belong to Heraclitus: we are left with the bald statement that ‘if 
then were no sun it would be night'. This can scarcely be intended 
m a | i' • e of significant astronomical observation; even if the fact is 
•u 1 »■ |ih■(I that apparently obvious plienomena were worth defining 
•I it time when so little had been objectively defined (one may 
1 "mi|M ir the catalogue of points of the compass which forms llera- 
« hue. it. 120}, it is still difficult to accept this fragment merely as a 
MM t observation* Patin, to escape this difficulty, ingeniously 
•ngg' Med tluu anoC/K had been dropped from the texts of Plutarch, 
mi rut her from Plutarch's source: in rhis case the fragment would 
ml on the assertion in fr. 57 that day and night are one the sun 
h the mark of die day; if there were no sun there would be no dav, 
mhI 1! there were no day dicrc would be no night, for day and night 
.hi 1 hr same. l ; ew scholars have accepted this suggestion: there is 
ihi ir.t! reason for thinking that a negative has been dropped, and the 
•tiiht given is very complicated; if npipa and not nAio$ had been 
m it mu :t might have been possible. The connexion of this fragment 
with fr, 57 is correct (so Reinhardt Parmenides 180 n. 2; he, however, 
it*« rpiN the SvEKa phrase as authentic); once this is understood there 
In no need to add the negative. 

I lie fragment as it stands clearly does not assert exactly the same 
m It 57, or rather as the argument which perhaps underlies that 
1 1 M Mi. ru that day and night are * the same* because they inevitably 
luccccd one another. What it asserts, indirectly, is that the sun is the 
i <hi*r of day: without it, there would be continuous night. Thus the 
1 IlNtinotion between day and night (conditions which at first sight 
me essentially opposed to each other) is brought about by a single 
«,m ,r: these dual phenomena are the product of a single factor. Thus 
m yet another way the connexion between day and niglu is estab- 
h'llii-d. It is not exactly the same type of connexion as is stressed in 
1 hr other fragments of this group, although the idea of a single cause 
l"t apparent opposites is not entirely separate from that of inevitable 
recession: the basic idea is that of variation in a continuum. Yet it 
mi st be repeated that any interpretation of this fragment remains 
M»tnrwhat precarious. 

















GROUP 6 


Frr. to, T02, 67 

If opposites are essentially connected (us they have been 
shown to be, in different ways, in fragments of preceding 
groups), then the coniinua which they form can be 
regarded as either single or complex, according as 
the dissociation or the essential connexion of the 
opposite extremes in every category is more or less 
stressed. So too the whole sum of things (which can 
be analysed into combinations of the different opposites, 
i.c. opposed substances) can be viewed synthetically or 
analytically, with emphasis either on the underlying 
connexion between opposites or on the superficial 
separateness of things. God takes the synthetic view, 
which is the truer one: he sees all things in die cosmos 
as fair and right, while men analyse into opposites, 
fair and ugly and so on. On the other hand, all the pairs 
of opposites can themselves be equated with god, who 
stands for the connexion between things and not the 
more apparent variation, which is nominal and super¬ 
ficial though not completely unreal. 
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| \ 1 inh 1 ic] Jr. mundo 5, 39^7lcrco$ 8$ tcov ivoirHcov f| <pGcis yAlyFrat 
Ml I* tovtcov &ttoteAe! to ovp9COVOV, oux ck tcov opoitov, cborrsp 
An \6 -ftppev ouviiyays -np6s t6 B^Av kgI ooy £x< 5 cTtpov -rrpos to 
4m6»|»vAov, xai Ti;V TrpcoTr.v opovotezv 6ict tcov cvavTicov owiivpev, ou 
fn.. n.iv ipoicov. toiKt 5l xai q T£yvr| n)v <pv>crtv pipovpivri toOto 
IWMtTv. ^coypa9la piv yap Aeukcov te kg: peAtfcveov, cbypcbv te xai 
||»o«pr.)V \fKti\xi crcov tyictpaaa^vT) 900^1^ tg$ clxovas toI$ irpor'iyoo- 
s drTTrrfAeae oou9cbvous, pouaixT) 8e a^a kgi fktpeTs, paxoovs 
»■ ral ppoyeTs 9Q6yyovs pi^aaa iv 6ia<p6pots 9covat$ play drrsitAEotv 
Rjjtiovlav, ypappariKi) 8t ex 9covr)6vTcov xal aocbvcov ypappdrwv 
»r " 1 uonyjapSvri tj)v oAr|V Tiyvqv cor' avrrcbv ouvccrrricraTO. Tca>r6 
M ioOto f|v xai to itapa t<£ okotfivco Af-yopevov 'HpaxAeircp- 
•niAAfirijncs 8Aa xai ovy oXa, 2 oup.tpcpopLcvov 1 8iacpcp6p.evov, 
•uvfj8ov ; 8i$8ov*' dx rravTcov cv xai Ttdvxa. outcos oOv 

•Mil 1 l)v T&v 6Acov aOcrraaiv, oupavou Xtyc*) xal yqs tou te aup- 
M-n'i -s xiapeu, 5ia Tfjs tcov evovticototwv Kpdaecos apycov pia 
#11*60 pr,aEV &ppovta. 
v 

1 «niAAi'<9ti$ Lp: ovAAdyti Srobaeus: ovAAityics l 1 : ovXA^vftis (vana lectio) 
R cjOAAt)9is Paris 2494: ow&j/ies A (post coir.) CEGT, ow&|/Eii5 A 
(mu* ‘‘"it.) (r): owiv»i 5 Fi owdvpuct* BMW (pos: corr.) / Aid It xry. 
mivttywxs NX' (ante corr.): exemplar Graecum Aptilei auvAavj/ics vcl owXavpiais 

K obilnliter habuit; exemplar Latini Anonymi ovAAqyei vrl ovAA&ysi; exemplar 
1 "I »i Siculi ovy&ifEi £$; exemplar interpreiis Anncnii aut owcciyets ant 
ewttynasr vereio Svriaca nomen, non verbum 'nabuit. ^YNAAfTYIAII 
u iiMiripsu Apnlcius*, ZYNATIM' Al£ Apulcius v . 2 6Aa koJ oOy 6Aa 
I* A mli 174 Ban Vind 8 Stobaeus Apuleii rransaiptio; oOAa...oOAa B'l'NX' 
AM It 1314: oOAa.. .o6Aa EF: oC^Aa.. .oOAa All: oAov.. .6Aov CG. ovnc T U 
m • 1 oOxt W Aid Z: ovx vel oOy’codd. plurimi: xcrl codd., del. Zeller. 3 post 
•>vf,i«j'*pApi:wov add. kg! cucid., yin. Stobaeus*, Apuleii rranscripiio. 4 pc»^t 
«nn»/)«ov add. xal FFHPW (post corr.) Z Aid Par id< 5 f om. ABCGTW (ante 
iurr.) Stobaeus Apuleii transcriprio. 5 pn$i 519:60V on.. Kai Par 16^ Vind 8 
•(olmris,? Apuleii transcripiio, ha bent codd. cetu: om. Lorimer, Walzer. 

Hut perhaps Nature has a liking for opposites and produces concordance 
nut of them and not out of similars, just as for instance she brings male 
nipt'/her with female and not each with members of the same sex , and 
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composes eke first concord by means of opposites and not similars. Art, 
too, seems to imitate Nature in doing this. For the art of painting, by 
mix mg m the picture white and black colours and yellow and red 
achieves images concordant with the original; and the art of music, by 
mingling high and low, short and long notes, achieves a harmony in 
deferent tones; while the art of writing makes a mixture out of vowels 
and consonants and compounds its whole art from them, h was this 
same thing which was said in Heraclitus the Obscure: Tilings taken 
together are whole and not whole, something which is being brought 
together and brought apart, which is in tune and out of tune: out of 
all things can Ik: made a unity, and out of a unity, all tilings. Thus 
a single harmony by means of the mix-tare of the most opposed principles 
has arranged m order the structure of the whole—by which I mean of 
heaven and earth and the whole universe . 


1 lie introductory passage to this quotation is reproduced above at 
some length, not because it is particularly relevant to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Heraclitus’ words here, but because it contains ideas which 
may be in some way Ileraclitean. The idea that the natural world 
contains a Apucvia of opposites, and that any concordance is a con¬ 
cordance between opposites, is certainly one which occurred to 
Heraclitus. Further, Aristotle (or the compiler of the Eudemian 
Ethics) cites, just after a reference to Heraclitus, two of die instances 
of the necessary conjunction of opposites mentioned in this passage 
Of the demundo : Etl. End. H i, 1235325 (DK 22 a 22)kc«'HpAkXeitos 
t-m-nu? to iTou'ioavTi ‘C 0 ? fpi S Ik ts fewv kcx! dvOpcbmov cm6Wo. 
oO yap &v elvai dppoviav pf) ovto; 6^oj teal (krpk>$ ou6t -rd jwa 
dvtu e^Xtos Kai dpprvos IvovtIccv ovrwv. The indirect statement of 
tile last sentence here shows dial the citation of these instances is 
attributed to Heraclitus himself, though Gigon . ,7, for example, 
doubts whether this is correct on the ground that male and female 
do not fit into the scheme of Heraclitus’ reconciliation of other 
oppositions. 1 his is true; but there is no reason to disbelieve that 
Heraclitus may have referred to a number of common oppositions 
m die natural world, in order to illustrate the important pan in its 
consutution played by obvious opposites, even if the unitv of these 
opposmons was not such as could be proved by die kind of analysis 
which he adopts in die extant fragments, namely, connexion by 
relativity or invariable succession. The fact that the ‘opposites’ 
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(Dnrnmonly so regarded) male and lemale were conjoined for the 

1 . . ,l '" 1 o f a creature may well have struck Heraclitus as 

dlgnllii ant both of the important part played by opposites and of 
II" 11 necessary connexion. So also the fact that die musical scale 

. 1,1 1101 exist were it not for the existence of high and low notes 

<*I'lM.I'’ being here regarded as opposed to ‘low’, perhaps with no 
ipn l.il reference 10 rhe octave) is another simple and obvious 
u «• of die importance of opposites. Possibly Aristotle means 
by iVpuovla ‘musical concord’, which we know cannot have been a 

.. a «*ptcd by Heraclitus (see pp. 204,208f.); but to the latter 

ih" necessity for contrast and difference between successive notes, 
In order to make a scale or a tunc, may have had implications enough 

. . "• 5 1: apuovia in other fragments does not have a musical 

Significance, though this may be accidental). 

I he Other examples given in the de mundo passage arc less apt, and 
flirtc is no reason to think that they derive from Heraclitus himself; 
imli 1 -I, the introductory generalization ‘Art imitates nature’ shows 
•I"" we are dealing here with Peripatetic concepts. 1 Snell in his 
'"T »«ant article on this fragment {Hermes 7 6 (1941) 841!; esp. 
P* 1*7 1) observes 1r at the idea of a mixture of opposites to produce 

«"ingle result is foreign to Heraclitus; yet this idea is dominam both 
III the de mundo passage and in the analogous references in de victu. 

I hr inference is that, it in cither case there is any dependence on 
Ileraclitean sources, these sources were considerably later than 
Heraclitus himself and had achieved considerable divagations from 
ho 1 iriginal theory. Nevertheless, the concrete examples of opposites, 
rv.n il subjected to a later (and perhaps Aristotelian) interpretation, 
inuy go back to Heraclitus himself. Certainly the emphasis on the 
"I".i of a harmonious cosmos formed by the connexion and interplay 
"I opposites, which permeates the whole of this pseudo-Aristotelian 

li is true that chs. 12-24 of book 1 of the de victu, which makes use of 
ll' i llttsan material in places, compare men's fOon with various ityvai: 
I" ' I'.'P • Socrates raiher than Aristotle should be regarded as the terminus post 
1 """ *" r *ond °f comparison. Yet de victu is conventionally dared too early 
(|i. 27), and even here there may be Aristotelian influence. All the instances 
' 1 ill.- de mundo passage occur there (1, 12; 18; 23) except that from painting; 
llum the author of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise cannot have been using the 
"'IT' cratic work as sole source. Actually he is very unlikely to have used :t 
1" .ill, .ir.d the probability is dial both wotks depend a: diis point either on a 
!i""i follower's expansion of Heraclitus' views on opposites, or on Aristotle. 
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treatise, is by no means foreign to the central conception of 
Heraclitus: but in die meantime it lias been subjected to much 
restatement and remoulding, particularly in the early Stoa and then, 
probably, under the powerful influence of Posidonius and bis 
followers. 1 

One of die chiet difficulties of r is fragment is the determination 
of the correct text. Flic apparatus given above is based upon that of 
W. L Larimer (edition of dc mundo y Paris, Belles Lettrcs, 1933), 
and the consideration of the problems involved owes much to Snell's 
article cited above. I he main problepi is whether we should accept 
ovXXdvpiEs or ow&v^ies: the verbal form ovvdvpEias, which was 
accepted by Bywater and the older editors, was shown by Diels 
(SB Ber (1901) i88ff.) to have only weak ms. support, and this has 
become still more apparent as a result of Lorimer's much more 
thorough recension oi the mss. Diels and Kranz accepted avvdvpies, 
while Lorimer prints ovAAdvpic$ and Snell confirms this choice. That 
ouAAdvpits is a good Ionic form was seen by O. Hoffmann, Gricch. 
Dialckic tit, 240; Kranz, DK ad fr., admits as much, though he 
claims that the word is unsuitable to the sense in this context. 
W. Schulze, Festschrift f. l\ Kretschmer 220, shows that a-forms 
like Tidyonai wore suppressed in the ms. tradition of Herodotus (the 
substitution of n for a being considered a correct restoration of 
Ionic’ by Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian scholars), though this 
was the true Hcrodotean form. Nevertheless, a consideration of 
Lorimer s apparatus snows that there is strong support among the 
better mss. for ouvccvpis?: Lorimer’s acceptance of ovXkcyw; is 
presumably due largely to the support given by Srobaeus (who 
copied out this parr ot de mundo ) and by the transcription in both 
mss. of Apulcius, which, confused as they are, agree in writing 
cruvA-. In addition, P and Stobaeus give the probably correct reading 
cXa Kai ofy as against various kinds of confusion in many of the 
mss. which support owdyies, Snell, op. cii. 85 and n. 1, comments 
•hat further information on, for example, Lp is necessary in order to 
decide whether its reading here is significant; buL lie seems to be 

1 I he dc mundo was written ir. t ”e first or second century a.d.: cf. W. Capellc 
N.Jahrb. 15 (1905) 529 If Capelli: placed ir in the lirst half of the second 
century, and maintained with much plausibility that i: is based primarily upon 
the MrrEwpoAoyiKi’i and llepi x6anou of Posidonius (who of emu s* 

used Aristotle's Meteorologica as well as Stoic sources). 


1. . in suggesting that crvAAavpiss was read in one of two 

mo liriv |followed by the mss. of Lorimer's Class III (op. dr. 
mil i, lor ALT (favouringowtStvjncs) also belong to this class. The 
"I" 1 ''ripe v added as a correction in Lp may, as Snell remarked, 
imimii nflierawAcnjnes or auvAvpies : certainly the writing of -vA- for 
•M- (what Snell calls an 'etymologische Schreibung') was nor 

"'mmamong over-learned scribes; cf. Kuhncr-Blass 1, 263. 

I hit presumably explains the agreement on this point of both mss. 
f \| ilrius. Snell summarizes the general probabilities of the 
§M« In these words (op. cit. 8?): ‘Aber selbst dann verdiente 
i»oAA*V|/*.i5 schon aus dem ganz ausseren Grund den Vorzug, weil 
tlh' imgcwohnlichc jonische Form ovAAcsvpis viel eher in das 
mii Aiistoteles gewohnliche ovvayis geSndert werden konmc, 
*1 • umgttkehrr.’ In view of all these considerations ovAAAvp ies may 
Im ueepted. 1 

' • <al o\>x oAa may be read with some certainty, the variants 
I" in patent and misjudged attempts to ‘restore' the true Ionic 
forms. More important is the question of whether die succeeding 
of opposites should be linked by Korl. In the first case there is 
full manuscript agreement in favour of the connecting particle, 

• m rpt for the Latin translation of Apulcius and one of the two mss. 

• •I Si abacus; in die second case (between ouv$ 5 ov and Si^Sov) the 
tins, are about equally divided. This suggests that the addition of 
lh».' I wo Kcd's represents an attempt in the tradition to establish an 

• sad balance between die three groups of contrasted words. I have 
at ready argued under lr. 88 that this exact balance of single words 
(a. opposed to whole phrases) is not typical of Heraclitus' style; in 
dial fragment there is strong evidence for a variation in the use of the 
d» finite article between parallel and juxtaposed phrases. Further, in 
da* present case there is some need for Kai in order to separate oAa 
and the negative phrase ovy oAa, while there is no such need in the 

• i'.e of single opposed words like oou^poiatvov and SiatpepopEvov. 
< >n the whole I leraclitus was sparing of inessential connexions, and 
rases of asyndeton are frequent: but no general rule can be estab¬ 
lished, for while formally opposed words are juxtaposed without 
connexion in fr. 67 (and perhaps also in fr. 62), in fr. 88 they arc 
pined by Kai. 

1 The occurrence of ai/vfiv|*v in iI.l dc mundo passage, weD before die quota¬ 
tion, does not seem to me to give any worthwhile support tu owdqnes* 
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Before ek ttovtcov most mss. add another k ai: but Stobaeus does 
not (die transcription of Apiilcius ,,v seems doubtful). Vinci 8, which 
was one of die few mss. to give the correct reading oAa xal ovy 
6Aa, also omits Kerf, as does Paris 1 66, which, however, is more liable 
to inaccuracy at diis part of the treatise. While connecting particles 
were being added to the pairs of opposites it would be easy to add 
one here also. Certainly there is a considerable break in the flow of 
the sense: dt< tt&vtcov ktX. states a conclusion from or summary of 
the preceding part of the quotation, and we should expect it to be 
separated by at least a colon. This is what Lorimer puLs in his text 
(as did Bywater), and I have followed him, though with less 
confidence rhan at other points. 

As awakes has not been put entirely out of account by the ms. 
evidence it is as well to consider whether it, and it alone (as Kranz 
in DK. implied), provides a possible sense, and whether indeed it is 
in itself a probable word. A glance at LSJ shows that neither 
ovvoyis noroOXATiyts (ovAAayts) occurs before Plato and Aristotle 
apart from this fragment, except that the latter is a good fifth- 
century legal word for ‘arrest* or Maying hold of*: this is hardly an 
appropriate sense here. Other forms akin to ovvccyis, namely, 
ovvayf] and ovv&tpeia, similarly do not occur earlier than Aristotle. 
ovAAapn, on the other hand, seems to occur first at Aeschvlus 
SuppL 457, ouAAotpas TrhrAcov (active); and Stptem 468, meaning 
'syllable ’—that is, in a passive sense, ‘that which is taken together*. 
Of corresponding verbal forms, ow&iraiv is very common: so at 
e.e. licit. 11, 75, =‘border on*; Aesch. Ag. 1609, {;uv&\pas pqyocvfiv; 
but, of plural abstract concepts, notbofore Plato. On the other hand, 
cruAAaiipovEiv means ‘to comprise, or take together* (particularly in 
speaking) at Hdt. in, 82; vii, 16, as well as at Plato Sophist 234B 
(tis ev tt&vto ovAAa( 3 cov) and elsewhere. On these grounds, therefore, 
crvAAaq/iss (in itself an unexceptionable noun-form) is a more 
probable word for Heraclitus to have used than owdyi^: in foe 
plural it presumably lias a passive sense like that of avAAcrpt'), only 
without the technical sense of'letters taken together’. In any case, 
it might be objected, the argument is purely a technical one, for foe 
two words mean very much the same thing. Yet ovAAcfyns contains 
an implication of an animate assessor which is absent from ouverq/tss: 
and this limitation of meaning is of great importance. Gigon 
(2off. and 44 #-)? who makes his interpretation of this fragment, very 
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largely, the basis of his theory of Heraclitus’ cosmology, takes 
tWbpu'f - * things in contact’ 10 imply that the pairs of words 
Which follow ate related to each other by succession, and that the 
hind words mean ‘all tilings come out of one, and then (at a later 
Huge) one comes out of all things*. This is made to support his 

... that the main opposition, for Heraclitus, is between Koopos 

I n .vrra. T his interpretation, as will be seen, is scarcely possible; 
(iirtmutely cvAAdvpu*, which from every point of view appears to 
hr the word used by Heraclitus, allows a more pregnant interpreta¬ 
tion, especially of the final words. The only doubt is whether it 
mm mi. ‘takings together’ (i.e. more than one act of comprising, 
whether in speech or merely in thought) or ‘things taken together’, 
tilt- • ihjivts of such an activity. The use of the plural suggests that the 
In It't is file correct meaning; we have seen that this passive sense is 
JtiMilird by the very close analogy ofovAAopfi. 

An examination of the groups of words which follow shows iliat 
fo« me not, as Gigon thought they were, typically Mcraclitcan pairs 
of opposites: Snell has stated this very clearly. Above all they are 
n opposites which can be connected because they invariably 
hi. . <•.■«I one another. Indeed, 6Aa and ouy oAa are contraries, nor 
n|»|mxire* in the Heraditean sense of extremes or poles of a single 

• Miiimmim: they are not opposed in foe sense that foe hot and the 
"U, • r winter and summer, or the way up and the way down, or the 

I-. i». ii. i.il and the harmful, or satiety and hunger, are opposed; 
‘•••hi;' 1 doubtless if one were asked 'What is the opposite of 
vliole”?’ one might be tempted to reply ‘Not whole*. It is 
I* inmate to infer that the opposed things (which we call opposites; 
11 i'. perhaps accidental that this word does not occur in the extant 
li 1 hu nts) which Heraclitus stated to be ‘the same* are invariably 

• In *ii}': it of as extremes; yet even if‘whole’ is an extreme 1 yet there 
h no opposed extreme. Concepts like ‘broken* or‘interrupted’ or 
' m pieces’ are all susceptible of further, quantitative, determination, 

m I as ‘ in sixty-four pieces’; and, as Anaxagoras well knew, ‘there 
1 • not .1 smallest part of the small’. ‘Not whole* simply attempts to 
hide this deficiency: negation docs not imply the opposite, as, for 
1 sample, ‘not summer' does not necessarily imply winter,and might 
imply ' pig’. As for the question of succession, a relationship which 

* I lw»t is, i:i relation to the entire indefinite continuum of 'not 

h hole'. 
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Gigon thought to apply to the two members in each of these group-. 
of words, it is tnie that any alteration of the attribute ‘whole* must 
involve its replacement by the attribute ‘not;•whole’—but then any 
change in any object (to revert to the type of materialistic analysis 
which must have presented itself to Heraclitus) must similarly result 
in its replacement by another object which is not the first object: 
for example, if the hot (regarded as an extreme) changes, then it 
must become ‘not the hot*. It is extremely doubtful if tins had the 
kind of significance for Heraclitus that Gigon thought it had that 
is, the kind of significance tiiat the invariable succession of night and 
day actually had for him, namely, that night and day are essentially 
connected and therefore one. 1 

The words avnqjF.pouevcv Sia^epoucvov could be treated as an 
example of the coincidence of opposites: compare fir. 51, where 
§uuq>EpETat should probably be read (as in Plato’s paraphrases) 
instead of onoAcy&i in Hippolytus: oO ^uviSoiv okcos 8ia<p*p6p€vov 
&outw £uM9fpererr ttoAivtovos dppovirj oKcocmsp t6^ou xal AOpris. 
Perhaps ti should be understood as subject of the okcos clause, and 
that of wliicli TtaXivrovos ipnovlrj is predicated; but whether this or 
a word likeenreev is to be understood, it is plain from the simile of the 
bow and lyre (the point of comparison must be the normal tension 
of the string) dial ‘being brought together’ and ‘being brought 
apart* arc alternative ways of describing a single condition, according 
to one's point of view or point of comparison. They arc not succes- 

1 Of course we understand, and doubtless Heraclitus would have understood 
it it liad been put to liira in this way, that ‘opposites* like summer and winter 
merge into each other, ;md that there arc intervening pe riods which cannot be 
described entirely ns sumner nr entirely us winter. In the case of yourh and 
old age, for example, the one extreme is not suddenly replaced by die other, 
even if in fr. 88 Heraclitus cho«<? to take a synoptic view, concentrating on the 
termini of the young-old continuum ard ignoring the process between them. 
Actually the fact that in many eases die process from one extreme to die other 
is necessarily a gradual one would appear to Heraclitus to strengthen his argu 
mer.t for die real connexion of all extremes. He did not nuke tliis point, at 
any rate in the fragments which survive, presumably because he was dunking 
in verbal symbols which can easily hr mentally cluaacd as ’opposites’, and which 
encourage the thinker to ignore the results of experience—for example, that 
twilight is an intervening stage between wluu wc experience ;»< day and what 
we experience as night. For Heraclitus ir was die invariable nature of the 
succession between two extremes, ratl.tr than its manner of operation, which 
was chiefly significant of their essential unity. 


»lvv Mates. 1 So it is in Aristotle’s summary, which counts us tV. 8u 

I II. laclitus: t6 <SvtI§ow ouytptpov Kctl 4 k tuv 6ia<j>tp6vrcov 
*maai i i ,v apuoviav.... So also, perhaps as a direct reminiscence of 
llei.n lints, in several passages of tile first book of de viciu, c.g. t, t8 
td itAMotov Bidoopct pdAicrra avppfpti, tcc Es {Adyiorov 6;d<pcpa 
<|ma-rci oup(ptpu. Still less can the next pair of words, owqffiov 
llQBov, he regarded as opposites whose connexion lies in die fact 
ili.n they invariably succeed each other: but ibis is how Gigon 21 

' bum, followed by Walzer ad fr. Snell has utterly refuted ibis 
Inin|iiet.r.ion (Hermes 7 6 (1941) 86): Gigon was right to interpret 
nwt^Eov as ‘singing in tunc’ (either with oilier voices or with an 
iWtrumer.t); BtaSov then is a word formed by Heraclitus on die 
iinali igv of die prefixes in the previous pairs of compound verbs, 
-"" l '"e.-ns ‘singing out of tune’ (for which d-myEnv is the Platonic 
" ""I). Rut it is pedantic to argue that singing in tune is regularly 

1 " ikd by singing out of tune; these are not true opposites in die 
I Icrai liman sense, but only in the sense dial oAa and oOx 6Aa were 
I' " vered to be contraries. All rhat diis pair of words implies in 
li"< li is, as Snell put ii, ‘das Nebeneinander von iibercinstiminenden 
""‘I •ibweichendcn Tbnen’; Gigon, wlule avoiding the major 
l.limtkr of taking ow?6ov to mean ‘in harmony’, failed to give 
I" "I"' 1 ' consideration to die meaning of-he word or that of its formal 
"pponite. 

Ibii 1 die publication of Snell’s article it had been assumed that 
imAAiiyiES (or owdiyi^) was the predicate of the three following 
groups of words; it was a heading which subsumed and described 
" ‘ollowed. .So in fr. 88 toOto is the predicate of die pairs of 
"pposites which follow it; Wilamowiu, followed by Gigon and 
U ilv.ct. deleted the words t’ fvt from the fragment, and so gave it 
' I'" "i very close to fr. 10 here. If this is the case then the fragment 
"""Id mean: 'Wholes and not wholes, what is being brought 
'•T''I 1 and what is being brought apart, singing in tune and 
""•'Iig out of tune, are things taken togedter*—in other words, 
•I"' belong to die same genera. The sense is intolerably weak, and 
die whole statement becomes banal. If ovv&vpiss were predicate there 
would be a little more point, but we have seen this reading to be 

A Plato makes Eryxtmachus complain at Symp. 1X7a, B; he even suggests 
(following the passage quoted nn p. 104) that possibly Heraclitus meant to 
ip. 1 if y successive states. 
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improbable. Snell adds a further argument against this view: from 
the other fragments of Heraclitus, and especially those of Group 5 
(cf. also fr. 51), we should deduce that it is the 6ta<p€p6p£va them¬ 
selves which are ‘connexions* (so as to become avp<pepopcvov): 
aup<p£p6p£vov and Biatpepopevov can themselves only be described as 
‘connected* in a very unusual sense, and certainly not that which 
scholars have attached to die word in this context. Snell, on die 
other hand, has suggested diatovAA&vpies should be taken as subject, 
and the three groups of succeeding words as predicates. It is at once 
clear that in this case there is no need for the members of those 
groups to be opposites in the Heraclitean sense, or to bear similar 
relationships to each other in each group. The sense given is strong: 
•Things taken together (that is, things mentally connected and 
therefore belonging to the same category—and especially extremes 
or “opposites”, like moist and dry, hunger and satiety) are in one 
sense wholes or continua, in another sense not wholes, but separate 
and opposed. In one sense they tend togedier, to unity, while in 
another sense they tend apart, to plurality. In one sense they sing 
in tune with each other and form a single unison, in the other sense 
they sing different tunes and appear as utterly separate/ Thus there 
arc two opposed views which can be taken of ovAA&y its; the first 
terms in the three groups of predicates describe one view, die last 
terms the odicr. Such a statement is completely in accord with whai 
wc know from other fragments of Heraclitus’ mode of diouglit: in 
all die fragments dealing with opposites he stressed the first or 
synthetic view against the second, conventional, analytical approach. 
Unlike Parmenides he did not deny the existence of the ‘many 
things’ of the phenomenal world, though he considered dial wisdom 
lay in being able to regard them synthetically. To see the connexion 
between things and not their separation would presumably be just 
as stupid (for men, at least; cf. fr. 102) as the common, almost 
universal, fault of seeing die separation and not the connexion. 
There is no need to urge on men the fact that things are many and 
separate (in one way); diat is why the opposite view is so strongly 
stressed in the fragments. Nevertheless, the denial of plurality 
would involve the denial of die resultant unity, just as the abolition 
of i-pis would involve the destruction of the ordered cosmos 
(Group 8). In this fr. to the two different ways of looking at things 
are stated as alternatives, withoul the suggestion that either can be 
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•mHh Is dispensed with; though there can be no question that the 
Ijnilhciii: way is the more significant. 

TI1111 if ovAAayics is taken as subject the whole statement becomes 
mfrthinglul, and die meaning given accords well with dial of other 
Ifdgmetvs. I here is of course nothing in the structure of the sentence 
10 pii v. in us from treating diat word as subject: thus in fr. 67 
4 to&f, as subject, is followed as here by three groups of opposed 
v. hich stand js predicates; and in fr. 31 tlu: heading, *rrup6s 
»r'p ii, is subject and not predicate. The variation from the plural 
Hi AAa xal oC/y oAa to the singular form of die two other groups of 
*"hIn is slightly more difficult on the assumption dial these groups 
*" In dicates and no: subjects; but there is no insuperable difficulty, 
1 *.|i'» Lilly in view of Heraclitus* customary freedom over adjectives 
u*» d as substantives (cf., for example, fr. 126), if diere is assumed ro 
l»«* a not impossible modification of the meaning of ovAAdvpit$ from 
Mlllctcnt groups of things taken together* in the case ofoAct, ouy 
AAo (which are of course substantives), to ‘single cases of tilings 
I 'l • 11 logether* (e.g. die hot-the cold) in the case of die singular 
l*n tu ipial substantives. The omission of the article before such 
l 'i tuples is relatively common in I leraclitus. 

I 1 last part of die fragment, £k ttovtcov §v kotI tvo* TtdvTa, is, 
M ha* been seen, probably separated from SiaSov by a colon. Once 
uuAAdqncf is accepted it becomes impossible to interpret £k and 
In <1 gross temporal sense— diat is, if the last sentence of the fragment 
U to have any bearing on die first. Thus there is no connexion 
whatsoever between the last sentence and rhose statements of the 
i* niporal successions of8v and ndvTa collected by Norden, AIgnostos 
/ /iros 247f., and adduced by Gigon 45 f. and Walzer ad fr. A typical 
• x.uuple of these statements is attributed ro Cleanthes, in connexion 
with *1 cosmogony, by Arius Didymus (SVF 1, 497): cOtg* Svoj 
i« trAirra yiv6o£ca k a : . -ndirrcov tv ovyupivEoScn. Cf. also pseudo- 
Mus.u-us, DK 2A4; pseudo-Linus ap. Stobaeum Eel. 1, ro, 5 (i, 119 
Wuchsmutli). In point of fact such statements depend partly upon 
I*mpedocles* assertion of a temporal succession between £v and 
trAiova (tr. 17, if.), and partly (as Diels, Doxographi 179, well 
ihowed) upon Aristotle’s momentous and misleading generalization, 
Met. A 3, 983b 8££ oO yap cotiv arravra *ra ovra Kai £§ oiD yiyvETat 
TrpcbTou xal €i* 6 <p 0 rip£Tat TtAtuTalov.. .toOto otoixeTov xal Tavrrr|v 
<paaiv elvai tcov 6Acov. Sneil saw that diere can be no question 
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of cosmogony in the last sentence of the fragment, and suggested, 
without committing himself any further, that the verb to be under¬ 
stood was &m or ow£orr|KE: ‘diese avWufyus’, he comments (op. 
at. 87), ’als Glcichnis standen fur die grosse oOAAayis des Kosmos, 
der “aus Linem ” und “aus Allem” besteht.' Now it is true that die 
phenomenal world exemplifies a unity made out of plurality, not 
simply because it is a whole of parts but rather because all its 
apparently disconnected parts are essentially connected: so it is 
assumed on the basis of the coincidence of opposites. In the words 
of fr. 54, there is a dpuovl^ Atpavfis: an apt parallel is provided by dc 
victu 1, 17, oikoSouoi 4 k 6iaq>opwv ouutpcpa 4py<f(3ovTai, ta gtv §Tipa 
uypaivovTE?, to 84 vypA frpalvoviEs, Ta uev 6 Aa Siatpiomes, to 64 
6 ^ptin 4 va own 04 vTts. Hie word 4 k in the fragment might legiti¬ 
mately imply a constituent material and not a creative process in 
time: this Kocrpos is eternal according to fr. 30, it must always have 
contained irianct and must always have been a synthesis of it’s many 
parts. On the other hand, it does not seem to be die case tliar, in an 
analogous sense, ‘one thing’ is the constituent material of ‘all 
things : Heraclitus unity u the connexion between opposites, and 
the connexion can scarcely be regarded as sole constituent of die 
things connected. Therefore Snell's explanation, even so far as it 
goes, is unsatisfactory. The word cvAXdyits, being derived from 
Aappdvtiv, of itself implic- a personal subject or subjects: in this 
fragment it must mean 'things taken together’, but the persunal 
criterion is not abolished, and we have seen that the groups of 
distinctive predicates each contain possible alternative descriptions, 
according to the point of view of the person ‘taking together’. That 
Heraclitus was aware of die possibility of using different standards 
in judging a single object is shown by the relational fragments of 
Group 3. T he last sentence of the fragment must depend upon the 
same possibility of different points of view: ‘from all diings (i.e. the 
plural phenomenal world) one can understand a unifying connexion; 
from this connexion, the single formula or Logos of all diings, one is 
led to turn one s attention back to the many things which arc so 
connected.’ The first stage or point of judgement corresponds with 
predicating ‘whole, tending together, in time' of those things which 
one ‘takes together’; the second with predicating ‘not whole, 
tending apart, out of tune’ of die same tilings. The difference is that 
ovAAawie? by itself might refer to a limited number of opposites or 
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li nna, while ttAvtov in the last sentence shows rliar ir is the whole 
inniriit of the phenomenal world which is under discussion. Thus 
llili l.int sentence, as well as summarizing what goes before, provides 
» •!« 111 me addition to die sense. 1 

\. * » .nling to this interpretation of fr. io there is no inconsistency 
Willi fr. 50, where die content of die Logos is said to he. the fact that 
ill things arc one, rv navrra given. Fr. io also implies this; but ir 
il«w« • ibi s not the fact itself but die human mind’s apprehension of 
H. »ind so usesfx and to suggest the mind's change from one 
11 of the fact to the other. 

' Pm» f. ft. Hackforth made this comment on this paragraph: 'It seems to 
in* tii.il 1 he difference between £k -rrdvrcov ?v and £v6s itovra is that between 
• • • 1 Id is a differentiated unity" and "the world i:. .1 differentiated unity 

I hi- hi mu out the contrast very well. 
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Porphyrias Qu. Horn, ad //. IV, 4 (p. 69 Schrader) drTrprrrcs 9aaiv t( 
TEpTTti to 0$ &ous TtoXeucov04a. c$&A* oOk onrpfcTrts - to ydp ycvvata £pycr 
TEpra. aXAcos tc TToAtpot Kai pctyai fjalv Stivd Sows!, tw 6c Otco o06t 
TccOra 6fivd- cuvrreAji yctp atravTa 6 0co$ 7tpc$ appovlocv tcov [aAAcov 
f) KaiJ 1 6Acov oIkovopcov rd cvppfpovTa, omp Kai ‘HpdKAetTos Atyti, 
d>$ xw piv 0€u> xaAct Ttdvra xal dyaOd' xcti Sixcuoi, dvOpwxoi 
bi a pcv aSixa CmciXrjtpaoiv d 64 Stxata. 

1 seel. Zeller, ZN «lf n. 3. 2 Kai dyadd um. codd. aliqui, habei Townl. 

They say it is unbecoming if the sight of wars Mights the gods- Hut it 
is not unbecoming; for what Mights them is the noble deeds. And 
besides , wars and battles seem dreadful to us, but to god not even these 
are dreadful: for god accomplishes all things with a view to a harmony 
of the universe , arranging them so as to be firing- as Heraclitus also 
says, that To god all things are beautiful and good and jusL, bur men 
have supposed some things to be unjust, others just. 

Zeller was probably right in characterizing tlu? bracketed words as 
an ancient variant which was taken into die text. oXgjv rather than 
dXXwv is presumably die correct reading, of., for example, Xcn. 
Cyropaedia vm, 7, 22 for to 6Aa- 4 the universe*; dXXcov is possible 
but not strictly logical. What perhaps happened was that an original 
oAcov was corrupted into cxAAcov: oAcov was then correctly glossed at 
a later stage, and this gloss then taken into the text after the accepted, 
but suspicious, corruption. oIkovop&v ktX. might mean ‘dispensing 
(only) what is fitting*.—Presumably Porphyrias is referring to an 
otherwise unrecorded objection after the manner of Zenodotus. 

Wilamowitz, Heraklcs 1 11,68, correctly observed that die sentiment 
attributed to Heraclitus is expressed in Porphyrius* own words, not 
in its original form: this is suggested by the extreme antithetical 
style and the variation in construction fromTcp .. .Oecp toavOpoyroi 
v/TrEtAiypaoiv; i<»r as lar as can be determined from other fragments 
Heraclitus emphasized parallelism in sense by the use of parallel 
constructions rather than by excessive use of p 4 v.. .6t. C. Mazzan- 
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inn, /•>./« lito 96, held that the use of OrroAaupdvetv, meaning ‘to 
lujipo'ir', was in itself a sign of rewording; but while this sense of 
dir \s 1 ml :s rare before Plato it occurs once in Herodotus (11,55), and 
1 1 1** M'i • ■ 1 (* cannot be regarded as impossible for Heraclitus. Probably 
•hr extent of the rewording i*> not very considerable;6 6s6s recurs in 
b tn connexion with other opposites (though the relationship 
M, «r , " l ts quite different), and the contrast between human and 
lllvine is again explicitly drawn in frr. 78, 83. The fact that only the 
I nt •>! the three adjectives in die first part of rhe sentence is treated 
In the second part, with its opposite, may be due as much to the 
n mn illy rhythmic quality of Heraclitus* prose, and his tendency to 

• imIm parallel clauses rhythmically equivalent at the expense of 
jwrcisc verbal correspondence, as to Porphyrius 9 careless Greek. 

I line is no reason to doubi dial the sense of the fragment was 
«'>|m led by Heraclitus. 

Mamntini well suggested (if 1 correctly interpret his somewhat 
•h " '• 1 phraseology) that if die original form had been something 
Ilk r (iivOpcoTiois 6e& piv dStxaa 54 Sixaia there would be less difficulty 
rii'in there now is in the interpretation of die two instances of 
Mi M t. In the present form of die fragment the subjective word 
mi, iXiVpaaiv implies that the distinction made by men between, for 

• • tuple, just and unjust is illusory and invalid: but if this is the case 
<h. 1, the word ‘just’ (and also ‘beautiful* and ‘good*) should not 
l.r usal of tilings as seen by god, since by its nature and its use 
Mow to describe an extreme it implies this very distinction. If, on 
ilu* other hand, men legitimately distinguish between just and 
unjust (a possible interpretation with Tots dvGpcoTrois), then this 
ill''gicality is avoided. To imply that this distinction would be 
legitimate would not be to suggest that it is admirable: the synthetic 
v.rw (seeing die underlying unity in opposites) is more admirable, 
M’ltainly in Heraclitus’ eyes, than the analytical one (seeing only 

I I in 1 separateness and difference). 1 Yet the analytical view also is 
necessary: if die opposites ceased to be in one sense opposed then 
ihr underlying unity would fail, just as if strife ceased the world as 

H. Frenkel, Trans. Anur. Philol. An. 69(1938) * 41 1 goes further than ibis, 
r ' I tops tightly: ‘Tills does not mean however that i!:c contraries mutually 
firmralwe on:* another, so that the balance is zero. With Heraclitus, the balance 
U positive hi each single case: before God, unrighteousness merges in righteous- 
iii’hh, and rhe result is righteousness throughout (fr. ica)/ 
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we know -t would die; the unity that followed would lx* the unity 
of cliangelcssncssand death. Tliisis largely speculative interpretation: 
but fr. io stated clearly enough that things taken together are wholes 
and not wholes; thus SiKGia and q&ikcc, which are ovAAAyits, can 
either be regarded as a single whole or as separate and distinct 
opposites. Admittedly, in fr. io the relationship of ouAAd^ies and 
6Aa ktA. is not expressed by a verb; but it can hardly be other titan 
predicative, and certainly could not imply that either of the alter¬ 
native ways of assessing things is impermissible. 

Ol course, a slight variation in the meaning of, for example, 
Slxaicc is un.Uely to have troubled Heraclitus; the matter has been 
raised because there arc other grounds for thinking that in the possible 
original form of the saying the variation was not as great as it now 
is. In a passage which has been held to be ar. imitation of this 
fragment a similar variation (and, strictly, confusion) is more 
immediately apparent: dc victu i, 11 t 6 piv ouv dvrpcoiroi SteOeaov 
ou 5 £mm kot& tcoOto £\z\ oCrre 6 p 0 d>s oerre \xi\ 6 p 0 co$* oca 6£ Ocol 
SisOcacwdsI 6p0a>s Eyn xai to op6a xai to ufi 6p0A* toctovtov Siaq^pgi . 
11 ere there may be a consciously paradoxical use of’fipWc, as certainly 
in xai o j q>iAa aci <piAa cotiv at Clean:hes Hymn to Zeus 15— another 
work which contains eciiocs oi Heraclitus. In neitlier case, however, 
can a rlirect reminiscence of this fragment be proved; the sense of the 
sentence from de victu , although its form is quite similar, is utterly 
different from that of the fragment, and the words of Cleanthes, 
though they too express the view that opposites are one to god, are 
too few to be conclusive. Reinhardt, Parmenides 180 n. 2, took the 
fragment as a criticism of men for not seeing the connexion between 
the just and unjust; so ir is, but it is more than this, and more too 
than a mere restatement of the coincidence of opposites in moral 
terms. 1 Gigon 137 believed the context in Porphyrins to show that 
die saying of Heraclitus referred specifically to war: cf. fr. 80, 
tlfifcvai XPh tov iroAfuov £6\rroc §w6v ktA. God knows that strife is 
justice, while men do not understand this but, like: Homer, pray for 
the abolition of strife. This is a possible enough sentiment. Yet in 
Porphyrins the quotation is separated from die remarks about wars 
and battles by a purely generalized assertion about god, ovvTeAet- 

1 C.igon’s objection* against this last interpretation (which he wrongly 
attributes to Reinhardt) are based on the belief that Heraclitus cannot have 
used Slxcncx in incompatible sense*;. 


#UMf 4 povTO. If Porphyrins knew that Heraclitus' comparison of god 
end men applied specifically to their views on war, then surely he 
“ miM lave quoted it in such a way as to show' that this was its real 

• i l li' ition: after all, the whole point of his comment on the line of 
Hoitier is to advance the view that there was nothing improper in 
llir gods watching a battle; if be could have adduced Heraclitus on 
lliU very point his case would surely appear stronger. As it is, 
Ib'M* lltus* saying is separated from the main contention by a 
Pntiidoni.in (rather than particularly neo-PIatonist) description of 
lb* deity. No doubt war and the like would be included in Hera- 
lllllu*' assertion that both what is just and what, is unjust for men are 
|n.t bit god; but there is really no evidence that the context in 
ISh pliyrius contains Hcraclitean material. There is perhaps a mildly 
I h i .I* lit ear. flavour about dpuoviccv and ovgqsipovrcc: but these 

• "i».' !'!•. are typical of die Posidouian school (which was ultimately 
dependent, dirough the early Stoa, on Heraclitus)—cf. parts of 

mundtiy and in particular the context of fr. 10 above. 

I lie fragment is best interpreted in the light of fr. 10: there are 
! ••* possible views about all opposites, including moral ones. Of 
tlirne views the synthetic one is d;e more important; from the view- 
p* mil «il god, removed from (or perhaps subsuming) die realm of 
opposites, it is the only significant one; for men too it is of prior 
importance, though they normally neglect ir completely. What 
precisely Heraclitus can have meant by 6 0 c 6 s here will be discussed 
1 hi 11 er under the next fragment, 67; one must also refer to frr. 82 3, 
•It % 124, 70, as well as to frr. 108, 41, 32 (Group 12). According 
Io fr. 67 god would not view' things in terms of opposites, because 
U Imuself is (or temporarily becomes) the opposites. 
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Hippolytus Refutation, to, 8 (p. 244 Wendland) bt Si Tourrp T & 
KtcpaAcitp -rrAvra 6uou t6v tStov voOv i^ifirro, ana St Kai t6v -rift 
Noryrou alpicjccos, (6v) 61' dAiycov tutSti^a oiix 6vra Xptorou dAAd 
'HpoKAtlTou paQirr-|v. tov ydp ttoi^tov 1 k6guov avrov 5r|moupy6v 
Kai noitiTfiv karroo yivoptvov oOtco Aiytr 6 6c6? # j( j. 4 pr) eucppdvT) 1 , 
Xfciu-ojv 64 po ? , noAepoi; ctp^vyj, K 6po ? Aigo?, -Tdvavma firravTa! 
oCrros 6 voOs aAAoioOrai 6i OKwoitep (nop)* dno-rav oup- 
piyfi OuiSpaotv dvopd^eraf* k«0 ’ fjSoWjv U&otoxj. 9 avep6v 
Si it off 1 tous (d)voiiTO^- NoriToO 6 ;c 56 X ou; Kai -rfjs ainiaews 
TTpooTOTa^, sl Kai 'HpaKAsiTou Aiycisv Soutous pf| ysyovivai 
aKpocrras, AAAd ye ra Noiyrw Sdfavra ulpouuivovs dvacavSov tctutA 
AuoAoys/v. Afyoucri yap oOtcoj- iva Kai tov aurdv Oeov slvai ttAvtcov 
Siipioupyov Kai TToripa.... 

1 ttpaw cud «n. Ile.-nays. 2 .O^vOr, cod. 3 atop suppl. Diels, 
okcos irup 1 lladcrer: «inp) /.ellur: <pupov) H.-ldel: <{?. mo v> H. F.ankd, Snell, 
(olvos) pose 9 'jcipaoiv Schuster, Schafer, Br:ci*er: <Mwjk*> Ovwpootv Bn t1.1v. 
Byteater. 4 ^trat l.on/ing. 5 <d-> Bernays. 

hi this chapter he [sc. Heraclitus\ set out all together his particular 
meaning, and at the same time that of the heresy of Noetus, whom / have 
just demonstrated to he a pupil not of Christ but of Heraclitus, lor that 
the created world becomes maker and creator of itself he says in these 
words; God is day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger, 
all the opposites, this is the meaning- and undergoes alteration in die 
way that lire, when ir is mixed with spices, is named according to 
the scent of each of them. It is clear to all that the senseless successors 
of A oetus and leaders oj the heresy, even if they were to deny that they 
had become disciples of Heraclitus, yet by choosing Noetus' opinions 
openly agree in the same beliefs, lor they say this: that one and the 
same god is maker and father of all things.. . . 

The words ‘in this chapter' (for such must be the meaning of 
KetpaAcriov in a phrase like this, see n. 1 on p. 350) probably refer to 
what had gone before, i.e. fr. 64-5; tootw could scarcely point 
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1,1 1 "'I K> fr- 67, from which it is very far separated. This is the 
only occasion on which Hippolytus appears to allude to the source 

. .' vll ‘ch he derives the sixteen or so quotations from Heraclitus 

Which occur in these two chapters of the Rtfutatio. Hippolytus must 
h.m lud access to a good compendium, if not to an actual book by 
Hi lat inis; iie implies that the original arrangement was preserved 
|l» lhl» source. Probably the claim should not be treared too literally; 
I li|i|'■ dytus selected quotations from Heraclitus which were (or 
appealed to him to be) all on the same subject, and he would 
Mturully assume that they came from the same part of Heraclitus’ 
In ink. 

’I lie quotation itself raises many difficult problems. One thing is 
I'leiu: that the words TavavTi'a-vouy are interpolated, perhaps by 
11 11 > | •• >1 y 1 us himself. They have all the appearance of an explanatory 
gliiv,, the sense of which is no doubt correct. W. A. Heidcl, ’On 
1 fragments of the Prc-Socratics’, Proc. Ametr. Acad, of Arts 
4« O013) 704th, maintained tliar rite words arc those of Heraclitus 
. m . pi 1 hat cLTTo ? was originally words: this suggestion was disposed 
1,1 l " "• Frankel, ‘Heraclitus on God and the Phenomenal World’, 
/'■on. Amer. Philo/. Ass. 69 (1938) 230#., who in n. 4 on p. 231 
pointed to the difficulties of die article in Tdvctvrria, and the alleged 
unlikelihood at such an early stage of 1.0O5- ‘real significance’. 1 

I lie first part of die quotation sets 6 9 e 6 s side by side with four 
pairs of opposites, two of which occur in other fragments. There is 
it- verb to define the relationship, which presumably must be 
predicative; god’ must be the subject, since it is certainly the 
•tilijcct of die main verb in the second part of the quotation. Even 

. ,n « n ™st remember Wilamowit/.’s dictum that 6tos in Greek is 

montially a predicate; the generalization is too sweeping, but it 
reminds us dial at this stage of language and logic Lite division into 
.mlt 1 1 and predicate cannot always be clearly made. The pairs of 
' I'l"'sites all have one thing in common, that they are connected by 

hankers distinction between ‘abstract and objective “significance’” 
anil ’Intended meaning’ is a very subtle one, but'is not, 1 should say, 
ntrtmny valid. l:ue, of assured fifth-century uses voos at Hdr. tv, 131; 
1*. yK, ‘inrended meaning’; so at Aristophanes Frogs 47. But the sense 
in«y be •objective significance’ at Frogs .439, which falls among lines 
1,1 " l,/ ‘ |J h >‘ Aristarchus and certainly out of context, though not stylistically 
alien to Aristophanes. 
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invariable succession rather than by variation of standards—in other 
words, they belong with Group 5 and not to Groups 1, 3 or 4. The 
teal unity of the first pair, day and night, was explicitly stated in 
fr. 57; doubtless Heraclitus held the same to be true of die second 
pair, winter and summer, which are also temporal divisions and also 
dependent on the behaviour of a single factor, the sun.' The equi¬ 
valence of the fourth pair, xopo* Aigd*, is asserted in fr. m, where 
these opposites are associated with others especially connected with 
human ladings and affections; but it is not impossible that in the 
present case they are to be taken closely with the temporal opposites 
and especially with whiter and summer, which produce variations 
m the state of the food supply. It is true that in fr. 65, quoted by 
Hippolytus a little before, Heraclitus is said to have called fire 
XpqcrpooOviiv K«i xdpov: Hippolytus adds, no doubt from Stoic- 
influenced sources, that ‘want’ describes the world-forming process 
and ’satiety’ the sKtropcoai; or turning of all tilings into fire. Gigon 
147 is unusually cautious over identifying nopo; Aiuo; with 
Xo-opocrwriv Kat Kopov, but remarks that if they do have the same 
meaning then the four pairs of opposites in fr. 67 may deliberately 
represent increasingly long time-periods. The third pair, war-peace, 
does not fit happily into this scheme, and no doubt the pairs of 
opposites were not selected so deliberately. In fact the attribution of 
cosmogonical significance to xp'l'Jyoawqv Kcti Kopov is out of the 
question: I leraclitus implies clearly enough in fr. 30 that there was 
no cosmogony and will Ik- no dissolution into fire; this was a Stoic 
interpretation based perhaps upon the Peripatetic transformation of 
tin- constant cosmological process into a world-forming process. 
Fr. 65 (on which see pp. 357/1.) occurs in a passage which is 
mainly interpretation by Hippolytus or bis source; the only thing 
thar can be attributed to Heraclitus are the two words xpF|opoowr| 
and Kopos. The former is too unusual to be regarded simply as a 
doxographical variant of Algos, but die predication of these words of 
-TtOp is perhaps derived from the predication of K<f>p©s Aipos of 6 fed? 
m this tr. 67: on the Aristotelian assessment, ‘fire’ and ‘god’ were 

• In the detailed account of Heraclitus’ opinions at Diog. 1 .. ix, 11 summer 
and day are due to die predominance of the bright exhalation, winter and 
night to that of trie dark one. The dual-exhalation theory, as will be shown 
later (pp. 271 if.), is probably foreign to Heraclitus; but tire passage may suggest 
that he gave some account of the causes of summer and winter. 
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•'I.. for Heraclitus. The third pair of opposites, war-peace, is 

>ti first «ight more straightforward: yet how can god he described as 
'pan r ’ when fr. 53 asserted that ‘War is the father and king of all*, 
1 1 lomer was rebuked for his prayer that ‘strife may perish from 
'"'ri men’. 1 War and strife seem to have symbolized for 
I la 1. In 1 the inevitability of change which for him was essential to 
the survival of a cosmos; peace (which is not named elsewhere in 
h igmcnts; the mention of it in the Theophrastus-derived account 
at I )logunes ix, 8 as the stage leading to ccpyrosts is probably purely 
•I"' 1 'illative) would thus, if continued indefinitely, lead to the dis- 
'"|"»on and death of the cosmos as we have it. Yet this difficulty is 
pi iliap'. created by trying to impose upon Heraclitus a consistency, 
••‘"I precision of vocabulary, to which he never aspired and which 
•" 11 i .iinly fails to achieve in some other passages. War is used as 
’ vmhnl for the predominance of change, of action and reaction; 
hut the worducAtpos can also be used to describe a well-known fact, 
w.ii in its straightforward, descriptive, non-symbolic sense; and so 

. . 'lie east: of fipiivri. Indeed, it is possible to defend Heraclitus 

•i' "" 1 the charge of inconsistency even while accepting in tin's 
li.igment the symbolic implications of the words‘war’ and ‘peace’: 

periods of peace in isolated parts of the cosmos would not 
bung about a stoppage in tire movement of the whole, just as the 
l""g immobility of a stone or a mountain does not destroy the 
K' rule that all things eventually must change. Probably, 
lining':!, the former explanation is the simpler and more acceptable 
"tin here. 

The relationship bet ween 6 &ds and these four pairs of opposites 
1 iinnot be fully explored without examining the second part of the 
fragment, which goes on to describe the way in which god under¬ 
goes, or appears to undergo, change from one extreme of each pair 
t' • the other, or from one pair taken as a whole to another pair. The 
glnss gives a plausible explanation, that the four pairs are named as 
" I’"' icntatives of all opposites: this would explain die fact that they 
' annot all be placed in any single category. Cosmological events 
.nr balanced against anthropological, as is appropriate to a 
generalization of this character about a god who is somehow identi- 
■ I with or inherent in the whole world. Clearly die words which 
billow the gloss must be subjected to a critical scrutiny (especially 
m view of the uncertainty about ccAAotcOTai, which is discussed 
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below) in order to determine whether they really belong to tin- 
quotation or simply continue the comment of I lippolytus. Here the 
words of 1 lippolytus which introduce the quotation help to reassure 
us, though they give little positive information: Heraclitus is said 
to state that the cosmos becomes (note the present participle) its own 
maker and creator. The word yiv6uevov must refer to AAAoioOrai 
ktA., and could not possibly describe the juxtaposition of god and 
the four pairs of opposites. Thus I lippolytus himself implies that 
the quotation continues alter die added explanation Tdvcnrria vo 0 $. 
'Hie first part of the quotation appears in his summary in the word 
Koapov: this must be inferred from the equivalence of god and die 
opposites and represents a similar interpretation of these words to 
that of the gloss which follows them. 1 

1 he fragment gives a different idea of 0 eo$ from diat which is to be 
derived from the other extant fragments. Frr. j, 24, 30, 5} mention 
0eo{ in a purely traditional sense (though fr. 30 denies that any of 
them made ‘this cosmos'); in fr. 78 divine disposition is said to 
possess true judgement, as against human disposition; in fr. 83 0e6s 
is said greatly to surpass men in beauty. In fr. 32 ‘the only wise* 
in one way consents to be called Zeus; in fr. 114 the Logos is by 
inference described as 4 divine law*. Only in fr. 102, otherwise, is 
dicre any suggestion that god has a special connexion with the 
opposites: there wc learn that all die opposites are equally ‘good* 
to him. ’I his is not entirely incompatible with the view that god 
himself is the opposites, unless strict logic is demanded from 
Heraclitus. Elsewhere in Heraclitus, it is true, the Logos occupies 
die place which in later thought would be held by 6 0*6$: in fr. 114 
‘the common' is equated with 6 OcToj vdnos, and fr. 2 states that the 
Logos is common. The Logos is undoubtedly connected with the 
opposites, in fact it is the unity which underlies them and which 

1 It may be noted that I lippolytus* mention of Toy Troityrtv k 6 g\.dv could 
conceivably be caused by the pairs of opposites alone, with the omission of 
6 9 ec*. It the after aAAotoOrai is dropped the quotation make* perfectly 
Rood sense, and becomes considerably less obscure, without t 6*65. Ir u 
conceivable that ihcse words were added to rhe quotation by a copyist in ordi 1 
to improve the correspondence between die words of Heraclitus and the semi- 
mem attributed lower down to the followers of Xoctus, a sentiment which 
Hippolyrus declares ‘exactly to agree* with Heraclitus: A£youat y&p oti-rws* Eva 
teal r6v ovt6v 0 ecv iTvcn tt6vtwv SripiovpyAv K at ncmpcc. It will l»e seen, how¬ 
ever, that 6 frex improbably integral to the fragment. 
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lilmln together into one nexus all the components of the apparently 
ilU« me phenomenal world. The Logos could certainly be identified 
wmIi ‘clay night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger’; but if 
dm Logos can correctly be described as divine there can be little 
ralijn lion to a saying which associates these same opposites (or any 
Jlthm) with 6 Oeos. Substantiation of the occurrence here of 6 0 s 6 s 
In inrivcd from Philodemus dc pictate 6 a, p. 70 Gomperz; in this 
|mh «*1 the work die views of earlier philosophers about the gods 
•1* being summarized, and after an undoubted quotation of 
I Iniiclitus fr. 64 come the following words: oupPJaivei Ka|i 
Wl|vavrr(a Oe[la OcjTvai vOktcc |f)pipav, ttoAepov elpfjvqv ktX. The 
U 1 nuu 1 are considerable, but the restorations of Cronert and Diels 
mi •• reasonable, and there seems to be every reason to think that fr. 67 
In rrlerrcd to. It is difficult to see what except [ia 0 s] could have filled 
1 In* |’,.ip of four letters between 0 c- and -tven, unless there was 
complete dittography ofOelvcn. 1 

I he use of dcXXoioOTai has for long been regarded with surprise, 
If not with suspicion. H. Frankel, op. cit . 232 m 5, thinks that the 
ntiginal verbal expression was suppressed ‘and replaced by a trivial 
mil meagre paraphrase in the current language of doxography*. Of 
IiIm reasons for so thinking, the first, diat ‘die expression is incom¬ 
plete, inaccurate and illogical, in contrast to die careful phrasing of 

• 1 mparisons in frags. 1,5 (bis), 90, 114*, is not persuasive. It i«; true 
llut most of the similes in extant fragments are simple in type and 

• liMi ly expressed: but in fact fr. 114, one of those cited by FrSnkcI, 
contains a comparison just as compressed (surely ‘illogical* at any 
1 itc is unfair?) as die one involved here. Krankel’s second reason for 
Suspicion is that &AAoi6a> is not otherwise found before the fourth 
. entury except at Thucydides it, 59; Euripides Suppl. 944 (iambics); 
mid (for this work is probably one of the earliest of the Corpus) 
Hippocrates Prognostic 2. Later it occurs in Xenophon, often ill 
Plato, Aristotle and Polybius, and in other works of the Hippocratic 

• • »jpus—especially in it view , e.g. !, 4; t, 10; 1, 28. For a convenient 
.nmmary of its occurrences see Ernst Fraenkd, Gritchische Dcnomi- 
notiva 117, who points out that the middle and passive uses arc much 
- • mmoner than the active. In Aristotle the verb acquired an almost 
tcclideal meaning of‘qualitative alteration*: the word ‘alteration’ 

1 On the other hand, de pietatt 14,26 ffi, p. 81 G., might refer to fr. 53 and not 
»l 1* K fragment. • 
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in my translation above is not intended to prejudge the issue of 
whether die use here is pie- or post-Aristotelian. H. Frankel admits 
that denominative verbs in -oco, especially in the middle and passive, 
occur from Homer onwards, and refers to Wackcrnagel SpracUiche 
Untersuchtmgen {u Homer 122ft’.; but he is right in maintaining that 
the invention of many such verbs (like that of abstract nouns in -ms) 
belongs in particular to the second hall* of the fifth century. This is 
of course no certain proof rliat the word could not have been 
employed by Heraclitus as a neologism some half-century earlier, 
especially if lie wanted a word which would not imply change 
between opposites (as his other words for change, dvTcqjoipfi, 
parentmTfciv, pirrapdAA*iv, tended to do, especially in view of his use 
of the first two in that sense), but alteration in general, and, in 
particular, alteration from one continuum or pair of opposites to 
another. Heidel, ‘Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy', 
Archiv.f. Gl'sc/i. d. P kilos. > N.F., 12 (1906) 356, defended die word 
in this fragment by citing, for example, Plato Tkcactetus iSid, 
where it is used to describe changes which do not involve motion; 
much more to the point, however, is the occurrence of the adjectival 
form &AAoIo$, not only in Homer, Pindar and Herodotus, but twice 
in Empedocles (fr. 108, 2; 110, fi). If the adjective were adopted as 
a convenient term in abstract writing then the improvisation of the 
verb would not be so difficult. On die other hand, in Diogenes of 
Apollonia £r. 2 occurs die following sentence: 6 XM -itAvto: Toura 
tou aCrrou mpoioOptvcr dAAcm dAAoia yivsTai .... Surely, it might 
be argued, if die cognaie verbal form dAAoiouaOai were known it 
would be used here, rather than an inappropriate verb which strictly 
implies ‘becoming the other*? (^TepoioOaOca is of course a verb 
of the same class asdAAotoOoOc:, and is found as early as Melissus.) 
The question is a complicated one, there are many factors both for 
and against, and until new literary evidence turns up no certain 
decision one way or die other can be made. Perhaps the strongest 
argument against AAAoioOtcxi belonging to Heraclitus himself is the 
argument ex sikntio advanced by H. Frankel, that if such a con¬ 
venient verb was in use as early as Heraclitus it is surprising that it 
does nor recur in fifth-century philosophical writing, and does not 
tend to replace the longer and less precise expressions w] icli were 
in fact used. My own feeling is that, in spite of the objections 
outlined, dAAoioGa6ai may have been coined by Heraclitus from 
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AaAuIh*. m meet a particular purpose, but did not catch on with his 

• mi 1 temporaries. 

In the single manuscript of Hippulytus okcoottep is followed by 
AndTfiv: the inconsistent use of lor.ic forms shows the unstable 
huiutr ot the tradition in this respect. In this case there can be no 
ih'iil.t that k- is correct in both instances. At some point in the 
ilfflllr U noun, subject ofovpuiyq and ovopd^Tat, has dropped out: 
on no other hypothesis can sense be restored, for neither god nor 

• hi |» m . of opposites could be conceived on any occasion as being 
Miiv< <1 with spices. Diels restored Trvp after dKoxrrrep: its omission 
b) holography would be very simple—or, as Pfleiderer held, a 
!>i In * iiange in one letter would result in its attachment as a suffix 
to Aku>*. Most scholars—e.g. Burnet, Kranz, Gigon, Reinhardt, 
t ,| r 1 to- have accepted Diels* restoration, mainly perhaps because 
nl Mi great simplicity. This is a good reason for acceptance, and 
11 I t.tnkcTs remark that * Any word can be omitted for no apparent 
tiMifion* (op. cit. 238 n. 26) savours of special pleading. Nevertheless, 
1 cm lain objections to the sense given by this restoration have to be 

• • 11 1 tiered. Nestles criticism, ZN 83411., that it is ineffectual to 
compare god with fire, since according to Heraclitus god and fire 
-in the same, is not valid until this equivalence can be proved; and 

1 " t the balance of the evidence is that although many of the same 
im ihtites are shared they are not interchangeable any more than are 
nop and mSAeuos. In so far as this cosmos is an ever-living fire 
((»• to), and god is somehow inherent in it, they cohere: hut quite 
••pan from other considerations the kind of lire into which incense 
••inI pices are thrown is not identical with the ever-living fire of the 

• • 1 .unis. A more important objection is the obvious one advanced 
h\ II. Frankel, op. cit. 233, that it is not Greek to talk of fire being 
mixed with spices. He maintained that the passage adduced by 
I hels (Pindar fir. 129-30 Schrader dci 00 a geiyvOvrrcov m/pl 
njAf!<|>crvEi TravToTa 6e&v £tt) Pcapots) does not justify the expression 
in Heraclitus because Pindar had a special and peculiar predilection 
i* 1 verbs meaning ‘mix’, which led him to invent strange phrases. 
Certainly F. Dornseiff, Pindars Stil (Berlin, 1921) 94ff., adduces 
tome remarkable phrases of this type, e.g. euAoyfais derreov pepIyOat 
1 Isthm. in, 3), 6 ktc 1> oreqxivois fpiyOcv f8r) {Nan. a, 22), and teaches 
1 hr' conclusion (p. 96) that ‘Dicse Worte sich mischen, beriihren, 
bi’gegnen usw. stehen fur jede Relation, fur jede Verbindung und 
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kdnnen allc Bcziehungen bezeichnen’. On the other hand, tl»< : germ 
of these extreme usages was present in Homer, where myf]UEvai 
can mean little more than ‘to be brought into contact with* (LSJ 
s.v. B2): e.g. KCtpti Kovitjaiv k[x (//. x, 457; Od. XXII, 329); 
KAurirai mynwvcu (//. xv, 409). In this fragment of Heraclitus 
aiWiyri can mean exactly this. There is no close parallel for the 
expression, although some deceptive ones are quoted by Diels 
which provide a similar general situation: Cramer Anccd. Par. 1, 167, 
17 olov ydrp Kai to rrvp TtaaxEt Trpos tA 0 u 6 mva, eItc Ai(*ovcot6s 
e j it€ S^pucrrc, -rfjV 6Sgfiv oaipqvijEi tcu £Kar£pou- tcotto 5 r\ toOto Kal 
6 olvos ttoieT- 6ttoTov pivav fiGo* kv aCrrcp Ovuicbuevov, toioOtos 
ylvtTcn. Hippolytus Rcfutaiio v, 21, 2 Af youoiv aOv ci 2 r| 0 iavoi t6v 
T tepl Kpdaccos Kal pi^ec*>$ Aoyov ouwerrovat t£>&c tco TpdTrcp* rfiv 
Aktivo ti*)v (pcoTEivriv avcoGtv eyKcKpaafcai, Kal tov amvOfjpa t6v 
SA dytcTOv tv toT$ oxoreivols 06 cai kotco KorrapEutyGai Acrrr&s kuI 
awrjvcooGai Kal yeyovivai tv £vi tpupauari, cb$ jjiav 6ctuti v ck ttoAAcov 
KOT aueuiyp£vcov frrl toO m/pds Ouptaucrrccv Kal Set r6v hnern^ova, 
Tffa 6cr9pT t !crEo^ eyovra Kprrfipiov eC/ayes, drrro tt)$ pias tou Guuidjxrros 
<foptfc 6taKp(v€tv Acttt&s EKaarov tcov Karausmyu£vcov M tou 7 rvpi>s 
Gumaydrrcov oiovri orupaKa Kal onvpvav Kal Alcovev f| ct ti dAAo etr| 
ptuiyu^vov. Another passage in Hippolytus refers again to this same 
image, which was evidently a favourite one among the Sethians: 
Rrjutatio x, 1 x, 3 (cf. V, 19, 4) fi 6t toO ttwOucttos eOcoSla cpdptTai. . . 
worrtp f] tcov Oujiiajjcfrrcov 6 o\xt\ tni toj Trupl <p£perai. It must be 
understood that the participleKcnaphpiyptvcov in the first Hippolytus 
passage does not describe the relationship of the spices with the fire, 
but the relationship of the separate spices to each other a much 
more normal expression and idea. It is true that the participle is on 
both occasions followed by the locative phrase M tou mrp6s: but 
to be mixed over or on the fire is very different from being mixed 
with the fire. In the Sethian image a number of different spices arc 
simultaneously thrown on to a fire, so that they mix with each other; 
or they are first mixed and then thrown on to the fire. The result is 
a complex odour which defies the analysis of all but the purest and 
most acute nostril. In the image used by Heraclitus it is not certain 
whether spices arc thrown one after the oilier on to the lire, and so 
mixed with it , or whether they are mixed with it all at once: this 
depends upon the interpretation of die Iasi three words of the 
fragment, which will be discussed below'. Ever, though the corre- 
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■Qftdencc between the fragment and the Sethian image is not exact, 
li In * lose enough to be remarkable, especially as both sources arc 
wlli'fl by the same author in die same work. Yet Hippolytus is quite 
• Ii»r in his attributions, and indeed the image is employed so 
differently and so typically by die Sethians on the one hand and 

I ln.n Inns on the other that there can be no question of confusion 
I* * hppolytus. There is, however, a remote possibility of influence 
(M»r way or the other, a stage earlier in the tradition. Reinhardt, 
Parmenides 158 IF. , made out a case for believing that Hippolytus' 
•twice for his quotations from Heraclitus was Simon the Magus 
(In 1 < *.ii . credited to him are refuted at Rcfutatio vi, yff.), whose 

II raiment of fire suggests that Simon had studied Heraclitus. 1 
It inkirdi lias since (Hermes 77 (1942) 20) had doubts about this 
ipecific attribution, and now describes Hippolytus’ source as *ein 
mu Sk herj'dt niclit zu bestimmender Gnostikerh This is because 

' Iml.irs now justifiably doubt,as Mr H. Chadwick tells me, whether 
ihr Simonian heresies, attacked by Hippolytus, were at all closely 
derived from the historical Simon. Now the Gnostic heresies of both 
'•nm -iiians and Sethians grew up in Samaria at about die same period, 
•m»l din possibility that one influenced the other in the use of imagery 
Arrived from ancient sources cannot be overlooked. Reinhardt 
maintained that the Sethians as well as* Simon’ referred to Heraclitus: 
h.u lor this there is not a shred of evidence apart from their use of 
••pice and fire simile. Ir is much more likely that their knowledge 

• li leiaclitus, if any, was somehow derived from the Simonians, and 

• hat they adapted fr. (q to their own purposes from them. Yet the 
evidence is too slight for anything to be based upon this possibility: 
this kind of image might have been in common use and had many 
.1 ilcrent forms. Unfortunately, the instance of it in the Anecd . Par. 
< under the heading TTEpi 'l 7 nTopdx ou ) cannot be dated. This much 
remains clear: hat the existence of these passages does nothing to 
explain the unusual phrase trup ottotov ovmityQ Qucouaaiv in 
I h aclitus as restored by Diels, and does not really help to establish 

• ho particular image of fire and spices as a canonical one. I does 
•how, however, that it was a possible image; it lias been seen that 

I attach no evidential value to the remark at Rcfutatio vi, 9, 3 (cited by 
Hrinlurdt op. cit. i(Jt), that Simon, by saying that Gori was originative lire, 
Wan oOk afrrbv biacrtrcov pdvcv t6v v6uov Mwjficos. dAX& ko. t6v okotov6v 
<i .► Airrov cjvAaycuy&v». 
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the instance from Pindar provides a perfectly good parallel for the 
grammatical usage. 

Frankel’s final objection to-nop as the noun to be supplied in fr. 67 
is more serious: it is that specific names of spices were not in fact 
attached to the smoke of the fire into which they had been cast, bin 
applied to the spices in their solid form. Yet this is 10 take the whole 
sentence, and ovopcrjrrcn in particular, far roo literally. Doubtless, .11 
a sacrifice, when frankincense or casia had been thrown on the fire, 
the onlookers did not point 10 die normal smoke and say ‘There is 
frankincense’ or ‘There is casia’; nor would the blazing fire itself be 
called by these names. But the odour of the spices, which became 
iniich stronger when they were burnt, would be called by the name 
of each spice; and this odour was in fact carried from the fire in the 
form of a thin smoke, the result of mixing fire with spices. When 
Xenophanes wrote (fr. 1, 7) fv Et usooia’’<iyvfiv oSufiv Xipcnwrc* 
i'noi? it is surely legitimate to suppose that this dSuti might itself be 
called Tupavco-ros: and that, since i'. is presumably emitted (fyci) as 
a result of mixture with fire, 1 ti e part of fire which lias mingled in the 
warm scented vapour could be called by the same name. The whole 
concept of fire being mixed with' spices depends upon a naive 
materialistic view of the process of burning: the warm vapour is re¬ 
garded as an actual compound of portions of tire and portions of spice. 

Other restorations of the missing substantive have been suggested. 
Zeller sarjp is patemly inappropriate. 6ucouct, which could easily be 
omitted before 6uwgamv, lias more to be said for it. The situation 
would differ from that in the image used by the Sethians, where 
one tries in analyse die individual ingredients in a mixture of scents; 
in this cast'KaS’ f5ovf)v skcjotou should probably be interpreted as 
meaning ‘according to each man's pleasure (or taste)’ and not 
'according to die savour of each Oucoua’. Thus everyone who 
experienced this mixture of scents would name one element, which 
to him was the most obtrusive, as constituting die whole. The 
change in names applied to the mixture would be arbitrary, yet no 
name would be entirely false, describing as it does a pan of the 
whole. This would imply diat god could in die same way be called 
by the names of various pairs of opposites, according to one’s 

Cf. Tlicoplir. de odor. 12 xi 5f kc! TTupcootio^ [sc. TrprcStlTcn] wirtixp t\ 
(Tjivfwa sal f, A.gavwros xert v&v t6 ^ptarov. A| so Homer, 11 . 1, 317 xvlon 

oCrpavov Ut'j iXicrao^vn mpl kcttv^. 
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mil.ji t iiw preferences at the time; yet god is rlie whole mixture, and 
IniHo names only describe one aspect of him. The change would be 
1 nominal one. This gives a plausible sense to the statement about 
M'mI, and the only drawback to this explanation is the nature of Lhe 
I"'horn spices, which is surely very far-fetched. Was iicustomary 
for ipices to be mixed together and then for different people to apply 
.1 niwy\r name to them? (Note that this is the opposite situation to 
il»* li\ | •< i otical one in ir. 7, where 1 leraclitus says that if all things 
v. 1 ■ 1 <. I :eed to the single visual appearance of smoke, yet the nostrils 
U'.uld smell out differences between them.) Without further 
d» m ripiion and limitation iliis image is difficult to accept. Another 
" • liar ion, that otoTvos, shares the advantage that this word could 
- have dropped out (by confusion with the very similar letters 
•Miv 6v-), and has the additional merit of making the image readily 
hh.I. 1 .undable. The custom of flavouring wine with various kinds 
of herb was common in Greece: cf. Theophrastus de odor . 8rf. This 
kind o! wine was called ‘scouted*, e.g. olvos Av0couia$ at Aristo- 
pliiiiHvi Frogs 1150; P'turns 807; Xenophon Hell, vi, 2, 6. Other 
JmmRcs of this type are gathered by K. Rocker, CharUdcs 1 n, 342^, 
«•>•! mentioned by Nestle in ZN 834 n. The clearest indication that 
ml|i-crivcs derived from the names of different spices were attached to 

• 'lv«", i*.;'iven by Dioscoridcs, Mat. med. v, 27if., where olvo? (boSnrjs, 
MUprlTqs, dv|/iv0<TT)5, KUTrccpiocivos, and other types are mentioned. 

I lur. god would in this case be equated with the wine, and receive 

• l" n.iti.e of different pairs of opposites which represent the spices. 

I In analogy is not exact, however, since the word olvos appears 10 

• • been invariably mentioned, and die adjectives from the spices 
'•"I achieve the status of substantives; in the case of the opposites, 
however, teos is not normally mentioned. Another objection is that 
' im\ oven if mixed with spices, is not free from a specific taste of its 
mvn but varies quire apart from the variation of other ingredients 

• lacli may he mixed with it: while the point about god anti the 

• TI>< >sites is presumably that god does not change in essence, but is 

n-lv seen in different aspects. 

An explanation nn somewhat similar lines has been advanced in 
•l« nil by H. F ranked in the article already cited. He bases himself on 
H. «!< 's suggested restoration pupov (Proc. Amer. Acad . Arts 48 

• i<>i 0 704 #), and thinks that the image refers to the preparation of 
unguents; but instead of supplying uOpov, which refers to the finished 
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product, he supplies JAaiov, the base to which specific spices were 
added. flucoua need not mean ‘incense*, i.e. spice specially for 
burning: it can also mean the same as fipcojxx, namely, the scented 
spice which is used for making unguents, or as pupov, the unguent 
itself. Of the passages which Frankel cites in support of this 
contention die most striking are Homer //. xiv, 172 £Acr(co.. ,t6 (Wc 
ol TeSucop^vov fjev; Semonides fr. 14 Diehl Kf|Astq>6tiT]v pupotat Kal 
Oucbpacn kcti (knocdpi; and Hesychius' gloss, 0 uu>pa’ pOpov f Apcopa. 
In the present case Oucbpacnv would refer 10 the scenting ingredients 
which were mixed with oil to form different kinds of unguent. Ii 
stands to reason that the oil which formed the base of these scents 
should itself be as odourless as possible; as Theophrastus said at 
de odor . 1 8,8si yap d£>8ts tlvai to 5 t§ 6 pevov. Frankel thinks that this 
provides an excellent parallel to the working of god in die world: 
he is totally unspecific, but assumes different forms; it is these forms 
which men perceive and to which they attach names, just as in the 
names of unguents the words tXaiov or pupov were often omitted, 
as at, for example, Aristophanes Knights 1332, apupvq KaTdAsnrTos, 
He suggests dial there may be an additional significance in the 
comparison, and cites a passage of Plutarch (de tuendasan. 10, 127 b) 
to the effect diat as flower-scents are themselves weak, but derive 
strength and vigour from being mixed with oil, so the substratum of 
objects provides substance and body for their external attributes. 
Thus Heraclitus may have meant that god gave force and reality to 
die opposites. (This of course is pure conjecture: so is Frankel's 
hypothesis, p. 239f., dial Plato Timaeus 50 a if. is dependent upon 
Heraclitus. The simile of the golden figures is quite different from 
Heraclitus fr. 90, nor does the use of the verb percrmirreiv show that 
Plato necessarily had him in mind.) At 501; Plato uses a simile de¬ 
rived from the preparation of unguents, where he too stresses the fact 
that llie liquid base should be as odourless as possible. Thus Frankel 
builds up a complex and, as far as it goes, well-documented case for 
die appropriateness of lAaiov, and has won over Snell (. Herahlit , 
Tusculum-Biicher series,2nded. 194s) from thesideof Diels’m/p. I Io 
may well be right. Y'et the relative improbability of eAatov being lost 
from the text, and die fact that no parallel exists as early and as striking 
as die Pindar parallel forirup, persuade me to take die conservative side 
and adhere to Diels’ restoration. Some of Frankel’s conclusions and 
deductions are indeed too adventurous: he is misled by his concept of 
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I l»'M» lii us as a metaphysician, and it is surprising, after his diversion 
mi dir Upantshads (pp. 241 ff.) -always a danger signal in Heraclitus- 
iimlir , that he returns to as sound a summary of the general force 
lit Ir. 67 as appears on pp. 243—4. For the fact is that whether it is fire 
mi Mil ili.it is said to be mixed with spices, the implication of the image 
i>< the ..line: that god is the neglected but ail-important substratum 
in* ir 1 < .m anachronistic but convenient term) of all differentiation in 
lh« world, and that he provides the link between the various pairs of 
MppM .m s in terms of which all change can be analysed. 

I u l., Herakleitos 2 ad fr. and in editions of VS y drew attention to 
1 1 .* hiaehylogy of the simile and referred (as Kranz, Walzer and 
Others still do) to Vahlen’s commentary on the Poetics (3rd ed.) 
pi S75 i but Vahlen is referring to the particular kind of condensation 
whiili occurs in images introduced by the negative phrase oCry 
This is of little relevance here. For condensation in succes¬ 
sive negative clauses, though not in the case of a simile, the best 
handled in Heraclitus is fr. 94 fiAios.. .o'jy \>mpPncr£Tai yfrrpcr e! 
w ni*t.. . . At any rate this kind of condensation shows that Heraclitus 
Wan not always (as Frankel implied him to be) fully explicit and 
I m i* .11 in his syntax: I have already remarked (p. 51) on the con- 
•lilri-.hle concentration of the syntax of fr. 114- In fr. 67, of course, 
llicf bruchylogy consists in saying that ‘god changes in the way that 
hie . .is named...V The adverbial phrase ko 0 * fjSoWjV §k&otou 
ijUiilities Trup. . .ovopajsTai — this is shown, if by nothing else, by 
ihr use of the word f| 5 ovf) meaning ‘taste* or (more generally) 

' fltivou 1 but in sense it must qualify both dvopdjeTOt and dAAotcurai. 
In 1 " ation the phrase could mean ‘according to each man’s fancy *: 
bill I have already pointed out that in the circumstances of the simile 
1 In*, would present a very unusual state of affairs; and in view of the 
UlQ of ^6ovfj as ‘flavour' by Anaxagoras (fr. 4), Diogenes of 
Ap 'llor.ia (fr. 5) and the author of the Ilcruclitizing parL of de victu 
(i, 23), this same meaning is to be preferred here. Thus god changes 
n . ciding to tile particular character of each pair of opposites just 
an fire is named according to the particular scent of the spice with 
v I i< I. it mingles. This is tile literal meaning of the saying, and there 
1. no reason lo deny that this meaning was intended by Heraclitus. 
Yn it is probable dial die wording of the image reflects something 

1 Scnj Calogero, Ciortu Crit . della Filo*. ItaL 17 (1936) 218, whose reasoning 
mu ilit*. point, however, is not absolutely clear. 
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beyond the literal correspondence, which lie felt about 6 Of6$. Most 
critics have interpreted cAAoiovh-cn in the light of ivop^rrai, as 
though the change consisted in a change of name. This supposition 
may be justified in view of Heraclitus’ attitude to names, which is 
(judging from frr. 32, 48) that they represent something real, but 
not necessarily the whole truth about an object. Thus in fr. 48 the 
contrast between the bow’s name (life) and its function (death) is 
not entirely a verbal one, or die philosopher would presumably have 
had little motive for mentioning it. This is another example of the 
coincidence of opposites: the name is not just false and deceptive, it 
represents something valid about the bow, though tins something is 
not comprehensible in terms of the how’s normal activity; it is part 
of tlu- underlying unity of tilings. Tn fr. 32 ‘the only wise riling', 
which must partially at least coincide with the Se6s of this fragment 
67, is in one way willing, in another unwilling to be called by the 
name Zeus: for * Zeus’ corresponds with some of the attributes of the 
only wise, but also brings with it some connotations (i.c. details of 
the Homeric anthropomorphic picture) which are foreign, and lacks 
otliers which are essential to it. If the name were just mere noise, 
<pwvf|s uopiov (Plato Cratylus 383 a), there would be no need to make 
this statement about the name Zeus; but for Heraclitus there is a real 
and essential connexion between the name and die tiling named, 
though die nature of this connexion is not explored. The same is 
true of Parmenides (see Diels Parmenides’ Lehrgedicht (Berlin, 1897) 
85), hi so far as utterance (<pAa6ai,9oni3iiv) and thought of anything 
but what is, is said to be impossible (e.g. fr. 8, 8; 8, 35): but there 
the word ovoua is beginning to take on the connotation ‘appearance, 
delusion (fr. 8, 38), although the fivopcc lias a core of truth, and the 
delusion consists in making the application of the name too wide 
(e.g. fr. 8, 5 3 fT.) or too narrow'. The latter is certainly the fault of 
names ir. Heraclitus: Snell was right hi saving (Hermes 61 (1926) 
368) that ‘Der Name liebt nur cine Erschcinung gesondert heraus 
und zerst&rt durum das Wesentliche. Und dartitn ist der Gott 
sowenig in einem Nainen /u fassen wie das Feuer, wenn man es 
Myrrhen oder Wcihrauch nennt’; 1 though see p. 118. 

' Tliis interpretation is accepted by Hdnimann, Namot ur.d Pkysic y t , and 
Calogero lot. cit ., who rightly rebukes K.-atu for i is comment cm ovojdjs-rai 
in OK, ‘der Name bcreichnct I'eradc nichi die Sadie vgl. B 13. 31. ^58, Nestle 
Philelog, 67 (19.18) 536'. 
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I Inn 11 may be correct to infer that just as it is erroneous to call 

d.lour of burning myrrh simply 'myrrh' (ignoring the all- 

h"|i r.iut ingredient fire) but not actually false, for the name 
101 in .ponds w ith a part though not the whole of the object so it is 
nu I. ling though not false to call god by the name of a particular 
|mii hi opposites. God is diat pair of opposites, but lie is all other 
ffctognrios of opposite too, as may be inferred from die first part of 
tl» fragment. The only kind of change which he undergoes is that 
nl being identified with one or other pair of opposites at different 

. . .. 11' re a difficult point of interpretation presents itself: does 

nu lung;: which god undergoes refer to the change from one pair 
"I "PI" ' des (or genus) to another, or from one extreme of a pair of 
Oppoiiiics to the other, or to both? This is not a fully legitimate 
(pic'llion in that Heraclitus may not have defined die application of 
AMcnoO-rai (or whatever verb this represents) so precisely; yet one 
" p' nf change must have been more in his mind than die odier, or 
the combination of the two types more than either single type. In 
ilia discussion above it has been assumed that change from one genus 
Im another was in question, perhaps to counterbalance the usual 
a nmiption among modern critics that the change referred to is 
|MHween separate extremes. Here the simile may give a guide, 
though iliere is no need for the correspondence to be total. The 
hn ml point of comparison is that god (who is day night, winter 
lUimncr, war peace, satiety hunger) ciianges, and fire (when mixed 
with .pices) is named, according to the characteristic of each. The 
dill. 1 ml spices arc not related to each other as extremes, yet they are 
iiuliil hi. m!y objects belonging to the same genus. This does not help 
'•I', much to determine whether dAAotoCmxi,.with reference to god 
Httinging, applies to die extremes day and night, etc., or to the 
dlll'crrm pairs of opposites, day-nigh - , winter-summer, etc. Yet these 
p iii'. themselves belong 10 a single higher genus. What happens at 

a.1 ilicc is that first one, then another, then another kind of spice 

In cum upon the fire: there is no limit, theoretically, to the number of 
ilillnmi savours that can be produced—bur if the changes of god 
Were changes between opposites, only two characteristics, the two 
1 * urines, could be assumed in each class. T! e same conclusion, that 
' hunges are between pairs of opposites or genera and not 
I" i 'n 11 the opposites themselves, is suggested by rbe word 
iSAAhiciOtcu. This, as it stands, means ‘becomes of a different kind’: 
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it is not a verb which would normally be used for change between 
opposites (although it is so used at Plato Tkeanetus 181 o), except in 
so far as all change can be analysed in this way. At all events the 
meaning of dMoioCh-ai cannot be restricted to this type of change, 
although it may include change between opposites and between 
classes of opposites, i.e. between summer and winter, war and peace, 
and summer-winter and war-peace. The safest course, perhaps, is to 
assume that both these kinds of change arc implicit in the fragment.' 
It is not easy to see precisely in what way god was named according 
to the characteristic of different opposites. Perhaps the meaning is 
that if one type of change became particularly important because of 
die predominance of one extreme, god was identified especially with 
events of this kind: for example, if there were a famine, people 
would pray to the god of satiety, they would hold god responsible 
for the famine and neglect his operation in other kinds of natural 
event. So too god might be identified at different periods with 
different extremes: in war it is the war-god who is all-important, and 
who in a polytheistic system tends to usurp the devotion usually 
offered to die other gods; in peace men turn their prayers and 
sacrifices to a divinity whose special function is the support and 
protection of peaceful pursuits. As far as the actual naming goes, 
Nestle, Philobgus 67 (1908) 536 (cf. ZN 834), has aptly referred to 
the concept summarized at Plato Cratylus 400 E, dberop iv -toTs 
£ orlv r\\x\v eOxec^oi, oTtiv& te xcd 6n66ev x a *P° uo,v 
6vo\xcq6pevo\ [sc. oi feoi], TaOra kctI airroC/s koXcTv. In the same 
way men use the particular epithet of their chief divinity which they 
think most suitable to the circumstances of the moment. There may 
be a reminiscence of this fragment in a Stoicizing passage in Plutarch 
de h 9, 3881*: 6 0co$.. .dAAcn* 8 e 7TavTo6cnr6s.. ,yiyv6ntvos, u>s 
ylyvrrai vOv, x6anos dvouajtTai 5e t£> yvcopiucoT&Tcp t&sv ivoydrreov. 

To turn away from details of interpretation: what is the significance 
of the fragment in the whole scheme of I leraclitus' beliefs about god 
on the one hand, and the opposites on the other? Strictly of course 
this distinction between the two is unjustified: god is the opposite'., 

1 This is evidently die conclusion of Gigon 147, who writes: . .cs handclt 
sick nicht um drn IJmschlag einer Gcgcnsaizli&lfte in <!io andere, sondern um 
das Hmeintreten dcs Gottes in die Gegensatzwelu' And a few lines later: 'Dei 
Gott mischt rich bald mit Tag, bald mil Nadir 12nd heissr nach ihiven Tail odn 
Nacht.* 
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though in other fragments about the deity Heraclitus does not 
entirely escape froir the language of anthropomorphism. Here we 
learn that god is inherent in the world, that he underlies all change, 
and ili.it he provides tile essential unity of tilings which is elsewhere 
Willed the Logos. Presumably god has no separate existence outside 
the phenomenal world—to this extent Heraclitus can be called 
“ cist. Yet die examination of his other fragments suggests that 
M was not greatly interested in religious speculation as such, that he 
'••1 id.'d to express his discovery about the nature of things in logical 

• •iilirr than in religious terms, and that he only occasionally diverged 

• • < > press his idea of the Logos in terms of the highest monotheistic 
thought of his day. Here Gigon was right in emphasizing his 
dependence on Xenophanes. The chief importance of the fragment 
lien in what it tells us about the opposites and their relation to each 
other; that is why I have treated it (like fr. 102) in this group, and 
not with other assertions about the deity. Once again die essential 
Unity of opposites is asserted: just as the differentiation of the scent 
of burnt offerings depends upon a common element in them all, and 

h« which is usually left unspecified, so all differentiation in the 
world is dependent upon the underlying connexion, and all the pairs 
**l opposites and all the extremes in these pairs are ultimately but 
facets of the underlying unity, whether it be called god or the Logos 
(tu even perhaps fire). From the logical point of view this fragment 

• - ru optionally important, because it bridges the gap between 
different categories of opposite. In the fragments of previous groups 
Heraclitus li3s presented a variety of arguments to show that there 
In .in essential connexion between apparently opposed extremes, in 
various conrinua of quality: but he has not succeeded in relating the 
dilh rent continua, and thus showing that his unity is universal. In 
this fragment he does this: god is all the opposites, and the changes 
l»c undergoes are changes from one type of opposite (or genus) to 
.mi *thcr, as well as between extremes. He is the unity which extends 
to all parts of the phenomenal world. 
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GROUP 7 


Frr. 51 [+8 d], 54. i* 3 > 7 

This group consists mainly of genera! statements of the 
connexion between all things, making explicit some of 
die presuppositions of earlier groups, (wo special 
aspects of this connexion are emphasized. First, and 
looking ahead to the sayings of Group 8, tfie dynamic 
nature of the apparent stability or tension between 
opposites is stressed by the image of the stretched bow 
and lyre (fr. 51). Secondly, the hidden or imder-ihe- 
surface nature of tin's universal connexion is the theme of 
frr. 54 and 123. Fr. 7 is a hypothetical specific example of 
the fact that unity and plurality can coexist in this way; 
it puts a case where the unity or connexion would be the 
superficial aspect, while the differentiation lies beneath 
the surface. If tliis could happen dien the converse may 
be true. 




51 

(45, 56 b ) 


Ili|»|"• 1 yt’ 1 s Rcfututiu ix, 9, 1 (p. 241 Wendland) 'HpockAsitos ucv 
#Cv 9no IV riven to t rav SiaipeTOV d5*.aip£TOv. . .• ovk t\xov dMa tou 
Xuyi.w dKoi/aavras 6poAoyeTv aoifov £ot:v iv ttovtcc rival, 6 
‘I I,mSvAlit 6$ <prcn (fr. 50). Kai oti toOto ouk taacnv ndvrcs ouSc 
AvioXoyoOoiv ^mu^uqycrai &>' 6 i ttws' ou £\maoiv oklo<; Sia<pcp6jji.cvov 
liiMircp gv>|i<p£peTai* 1 ttocXivtovo^ dpgovLY) 6 xajo 7 tcp to^ou xai 
Auprj<;. oti 8£ Aoyo$ fcrrlv del t£> Trdv xai 5id 7 tovt6s &v ovtco$ 

1 (seq. fr. 1). 

I 9 voXoyiiiv cod.; 6poXoyfai Miller, Wendland, Dirk, Kran/; 6joAoy«T tv 
• • ».t I >irk; oviifiprai Zeller, Brieger (Hermes 19 (1904) 19$), Gigon, Wul/er, 

• I'Um Soph. 242s, Symp. 187A; fr. 10. 2 7raX(vTpoTT©s cod., Plutarch 

i t 1 v i:odcl. pr. D), 102 ( 51 *; ttoAIvtovo* Plutarch 369B, 47Porphyrius 
A . nymph. 29. 

Heraclitus , then, says that the All is divisible and indivisible...,: 
'burning not to me hut to the Logos it is wise to agree that all things 
1 or one' (Jr. 50), says Heraclitus; and that they all ignore this and do 
•no agree he complains in words like these: They do nor apprehend 
Iimw being at variance it agrees with itself: there is a connexion 
working in both directions, as in the bow and the lyre. And that 
l ogos is always the AH and exists for ever he says in these words: 
y ft 1 follows). 

The subject of the first sentence is to be understood as ol dvOpwroi 
or perhaps ol toAXcI: cf. frr. 1, 56 (dvepcouoi, o! dvGpco’rrot); 17, 29 
(iruAAof, ol ttoAAoI). Other fragments attacking the generality of 
mm, in which no subject is specified, are frr. 15, 20, 23, 72, 104: in 
•• •me of these die grammatical subject perhaps belonged to a previous 
m nrence which has not been preserved; but Heraclitus’ attacks on 
Hu n in general were doubtless so manifold that a plural verb alone, 
together with a critical tone, would be sufficient to show who were 
Hi '[lieslion, ou ^uviacnv corresponds with d^uvrroi in fr. t; cf. also 
It. H- Snell, Ph.U. 29 (1924) 47, was probably right in emphasizing 
dial evvievat properly means ‘to take in, to assimilate to oneself* 
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something that is presented to one, e.g. by the senses, rather than 
simply‘to understand’ with its connotation of a primarily intellectual 
effort of synthesis; so men are continually surrounded with evidence 
of the Logos, but they do not take it in. Gigon 22 pointed to the 
similarity of the reproachful opening of this fragment with that <1 

Hesiod, Erga 40 vtVmoi, ov 5 e tcaoiv-Semonides fr. 29, 10 Diehl 

and Empedocles fr. 11, 1 may be influenced by this well-known line, 
and so may Heraclitus also. 

It was Zeller (ZN 827 n. 1) who first maintained that the ms. 
reading 6uoAoy8eiv is a mistake caused by the occurrence of this verb 
twice in the preceding two sentences, and that an original ov^ptTai 
(or gt/p^perai) should be restored from two Platonic passages, one 
of which certainly and the other probably refers to this fragment. 
'l*he first of these is Symposium 187 A, povoixfi 6e Kod *tt<xvt1 kotc&tiAos 
T tp xal aptKp6v trpocrixovTi t6v voOv 6ti xcrroc toutA tytt tovtoi$, 
cocnrgp Tacos xal 'HpAxAerros pcuArrai Afyeiv, 4 tt£i toTs ye fW|pacnv oO 
KaXws Aiysi. t6 fv ydp 9^01 “6ia9cp6nEvov a0r6 aCrrcp ov^peoGai 
coottep Appoviav t6£ou te kcx! Aupa$ ”. ?oti 5 e TroAAfi dXoyia dppoviav 
9dvai 6ta9^pga6ai f| 8 k 6ia9Epou8vcov tn rival. Eryximachus the 
doctor, who is the speaker, goes on to make it absolutely clear that 
he is taking Heraclitus* Apuovlocv in a musical sense, and in our sense 
of ‘harmony*; he declares that f) yip Apgovfa crun9covfa eoriv. Now 
appovla does not develop a technical musical meaning until the 
period of early fifth-century lyric, and this meaning is not wide¬ 
spread before the fourth century; even then it normally means 
‘ musical scale * (derived from the method ofstringing ), i.e. a succession 
of notes. Plato (but cf. Rep. 431 e) is unique in equating die word 
with ouu9wv(a, which is normal Greek for a concord or harmony in 
our sense. Thus Plato (for we cannot put all the blame on his 
character Eryximachus) is guilty of having misinterpreted 1 leraclitm 
on this point. Ir will also be noticed that Plato supplies t 6 iv as the 
subject of6ia<p£p6uEvov.. .CTVM^pecrGai. This is nor certainly the case 
in the odicr passage, Sophist 242 D,e *IA8es 68 xal IixeAai -rives Ocrrcpov 
MoOaai owEVorjaav on mniTrA8xFtv Ao^aAiaraTov ApfdiTpa xal 
Aeyeiv to ov -noAAa te xal iv kmv, *cri 9iXia cvvEx^Tai. 

6ia9epOM£vov yap dti oui^tprrai, 9aalv al cvvTovcoTEpcn tcov 
Mouacov al 68 paAaKcoTFpai ktA. Here the whole passage is con¬ 
cerned with differentiation out of the One, and it is possible to 
supply either to 5 v or to ev as riie subject of the phrase attributed to 
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ili» inure severe Muses', who of course represent Heraclitus. In the 
<Nirl|fr Symposium passage the supplying of t 6 iv as subject is in no 
“ iv u quired by the context. Yet presumably Plato there tended to 
apply the same sort of analysis to Heraclitus as he later more 
• I'll*. illy applied in the Sophist , taking die opposite participles as 
1 riming to the whole cosmos as a unity: by treating Heraclitus and 
I m|>• docles as offering different but comparable explanations of 
<1 w« 1 Id-process he was forcing this specialized interpretation upon 
himself. ll is most improbable that Heraclitus himself ever talked 
ol 16 iv or to ov: elsewhere we hear of Ta Travra, or of specific 
iWriptions of this x6opo$ like irOp aei^coov. The participle is of 
Universal application: anything which is 6ia9epopevov is also 
•"•i", ipigevov, and die whole sum of things is no exception to this 
mlr Plato’s interpretation is therefore understandable. Thus these 
p.ivi.iges arc not valueless, and though diey should not be used as 
evidence diat t6 ev was originally subject of the first part of fr. 51, 
v« • taken together they strongly suggest that in the version known 
m PI 1 to (which, admittedly, he would not necessarily quote widi 
i n .u accuracy) oosperm and notipoAoyct was the main verb. It 
i» »1 course conceivable that he substituted aup98pErai from 
»f»in:i«p< 5 pEvov 6ia9£p6pcvov, one of the pairs of opposed predicates of 
irwAAAfiEs in fr. ic. Yet auro aCrrco in xhe Symposium passage suggests 
u • Ir.u reminiscence of icovrrcp in die original saying. And quite 
apart from Plato, ApoAoyct does not seem suitable. In fr. 50 it has 

• -1H dal meaning which is partly dependent upon the hidden word¬ 
play between -AoycTv and A6yo$: the sense is ‘it is wise to listen to 

• In Logos and to say-the-same-as-the-Logos, that all things are 
mhi \ There is naturally no such motive in fr. 51; on the contrary, 
11. r.tclitus was by no means averse from using cognate forms with 

• •I* posed prefixes to express strictly opposed ideas, and ovvup^prroci 
In what we should expect after 8ia9ep6pevov, as in fr. 10. There the 
iwn participles are predicates: they represent opposite analyses 

• 1 111 h can be made, at any time, of continua of quality. Here die 
•ubjcct probably lies within one of the verb-forms, and the equi- 
v ib nee of the two processes which they represent is stated as 

• irneral rule; but as all opposites (and thus all tilings absolutely) 

• in be regarded as subject to these processes, there is no disparity 
with fr. 10 (1 contra Gigon 22). A further possible objection to 
fi.«urcp ApcAoyel meaning ‘correspond or agree with itself* is that 
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there may be no other sure case in which the verb bears tin's meaning, 
unless rlie idea of correspondence of words is present. Such an idea 
is certainly not present in fr. 51. Oi tile passages quoted in LSJ s.v., 
na, only two appear to break this rule: Hdt. vt, 54 ovoAoytovras 
kccT oiKtyioTtyra Utpoti o 084 v, and Lysias xx, 1 zoxrn pqBev A^oAoyEtv 
'rcbTpoirco tco ccAA^Acov. In these passages, however (also Hdt. u, 
18; 11, 81), the verb refers not to exact correspondence but to any 
kind of contact or similarity; probably by extension, though there is 
no theoretical reason why the -Aoy- constituent of the verb should 
not occasionally mean 1 proportion, explanation ‘ rather than % word '. 
In fr. 51 it might be possible to treat this constituent as referring, as 
in fr. 50, to the Logos, were it not for the woixUcoutcS, which shows 
that absolute internal agreement is in question. In view of all these 
considerations, together with the fact that AuoAoydv was naturally, 
after fr. 50, in Hippolytus* mind when he wrote out the second 
quotation from Heraclitus (note that he uses it as a link between the 
two quotations, in paraphrasing ou ^uviaaiv: oOk laaotv -nwres 
ou 5 s 6 uoAoyc 0 aiv), diere seems to he justification for restoring 
§mq>£prrai to the text of rhe fragment in Hippolytus, who certainly 
reproduces it in its fullest form. 

If t6 £v is not to be supplied as the subject of ^vnpiptTai, what is 
the subject? Zeller, ZN 82711. 1, suggested that it lies witliin the 
participle, which therefore stands for (t6) 5 iaq>cp 6 |irvov. In Hera¬ 
clitus this is by no means impossible; in fr. 88 neuter participles are 
probably used substantially without the definire article, and in fr. 
126 the same is rhe case with neuter adjectives. From the available 
evidence Heraclitus' practice varied in this matter. On the Other 
hand, it is at least equally possible that die subject lies within the 
main verb, where later Greek would supply an. The omission of 
the indefinite pronoun is fairly common in the early language: but 
Agamemnon 71, conrra rhe scholiast, Wilamowitz and Fraenkel, 
is not a good example of the usage. Eduard Fraenkel's note on 
this line (Aeschylus , Agamemnon 11, p. 44f.) mentions the relevant 
authorities, and compares lines 39iff. of the same play. It is im¬ 
possible to decide with certainty between these alternatives; the 
further possibility must always be considered, that the true subject 
lay outside the fragment and lias been lost- although the opening 
reproach suggests that the fragment as we have it did not lead 
directly on from any preceding statement. One thing is clear, that 
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11it -.i.itement implicit in die 6 kco$ clause is of general, if not of 
universal, application: it states a truth about anything which can be 
regarded as ‘at variance with itself', 1 and we know from fr. 10 that 
•til d ings taken together', that is, all apparent opposites, are 
lUpcrficially so regarded. 

Ill- second part of the fragment also has its difficulties. First the 
nut me of its relationship with the first part may be discussed: does 
miAlv roves Append^ stand directly for the subject of cTup^pirrai, or 
does it describe the way in which this subject undergoes the action 
"i (•i«i<pEp6p6vov-*ovp9^pETctt? In other words, should the translation 
hr '/,• is air. a/ or 4 there, is a tt. a.’? Logically die first is, \ think, 
Impossible: that which is ar die same time at variance and in agree- 
" in with itself (regarded from different points of view) cannot 
ii ii I! be said to he. a connexion or method of joining; rather it is 
•uurptible to these opposing descriptions because there is such 
,» • •■imcxion between such descriptions. Thus the second part of the 
Ihiginrr.t goes on to describe not so much the subject ofovpipspETCti 
• 1 In' opposing conditions of that subject, 
njtuovlri has been translated above as 4 connexion 9 or ‘method of 
|nnimg', and this must be the meaning here. The noun is of course 
«l< mr<i ultimately from die remap- (cf.dpapiaicsiv), ‘fix' or ‘join’. 

I , 1 hi fifth book of die Odyssey it occurs twice, meaning a joint or 
i t .it mug, something like y6p<pos: while at IL v, 60 ‘AppovlSqs is 
•It 1 lin’d as a carpenter and shipbuilder. The only Homeric passage 
where Appovlri has any tiling but this strictly material sense is //. xxn, 
111* where the plural is used metaphorically meaning ‘agreements’; 
in 11ic Homeric Hymn to Apollo 195 and Hesiod Theogony 937 the 
pitnonified ‘Apuovip may in part symbolize agreement between 
iim'ii. This Iasi cannot be the meaning here, since it would be 

1 In the treatment of fr. 10 Sia^cpAutvov is translated ir. a more concrete 
mill dynamic way, as ‘being brought apart', and aup<p:?6;i£vov as ‘being 
I " tichi together'. In this fr. 51 the presence of toyarfy. and the fact that 
III i| iilytus could subconsciously paraphrase by AnoAoyrei (although this only 
1 1 1! • i- his interpretation), shows dial the meaning is more abstract—-hough 
i t ihr 1 r 1 t’the bow and the lyre, which are intended to illustrate this state- 
mh in. the concrete meaning descriptive of local motion must he understood. 
I In 1I1 fir;unco is not important; the translation of fr. to is to some extent 
•thlttury, because what is referred to is not at all concrete, a type of mental 
imuly ik The important thing is that the possibility of these two slightly dirterenr 
should not be overlooked. 
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nonsense to talk about peace or agreement of bow and lyre: interprets 
tions like those of Lassaile t, tojff.; Pfleiderer, Die Philosophic dcs 
Heraklu 89 If.; Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophic 1, 316, which 
assumed a appevir) between bow and lyre (instruments typifying 
Apollo’s dual function as a god of war and of peace), are implausible 
because they cannot be reconciled with the first part of the fragment. 
Tt lias already been mentioned that the word has a musical application 
in lyric poetry; Pindar, Nem. tv, 44f., wrotesl^Otponvs, .. .<p6ppiy£, 
Aufcig ouv cppovlg \i£k 0$...: cf. also Pratinas fr. 4b Diehl, Lasu.s 
fr. 1 Diehl, mentioning the AloAl? dpuovia. Thus by the early part of 
the fifth century, when Heraclitus was active, aouovia had assumed 
die technical meaning ‘scale' or ‘mode’; yet these words arc 
perhaps too abstract, for die scale is dependent upon the method of 
stringing (i.e. die tautness of each separate string), and this is the 
same as the method of joining the two arms of the lyre. Thus the 
musical sense of the word simply involves a specialized application, 
but no significant extension, of what wc have seen to be the basic 
meaning of the word, namely, ‘means of connexion'. Yet in spite of 
the mention of the lyre in this fragment, it is out of the question that 
dpnovir, should have its special musical application here; for this 
would be totally unsuitable to die odicr object of comparison, the 
bow. Nor is it easy to accept Zeller’s suggestion (ZN 828f.) that 
Heraclitus attached different meanings toapuovlrj in the case of the 
bow and the lyre, perhaps unconsciously. Surely die matter is quite 
simple: the&pnoviri is something which is common to lioth the bow 
and the lyre; one of the common elements of diese two instruments 
is the presence of the taut string; the string or strings can be regarded 
as die method of joining or connecting die extremities of the bow 
or lyre, and ‘means of joining’ is the basic meaning of the word 
dppoviq. Therefore the overwhelming probability is diat in diis 
fragment Appovlq means just this, and refers primarily to die string 
of the bow and the strings of the lyre. It may be noted dial 
Empedocles uses the word four times, but never in a musical sense 
and three times simply with die meaning ‘joining’; on the fourth 
occasion (fr. 122, 2) 'Appoviq is a personified figure opposed to 
Afjpis. The other fragment in which Heraclitus used die word is 
fr. 54 of this Group 7; there it also means simply ‘connexion 9 in 
general. Fr. 8 is an Aristotelian paraphrase (see p. 220), but the sense 
of appovicry could be a purely general one. The musical instance of 
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dillrmit (i.e. high and low) notes making up a single dppovkx or 
H al**, involving the succession of notes, is cited in connexion with 
J|«i»iclitus first in the Eudcmian Ethics , H 1, I235U25 (DK 22A22), 
Him in de victu 1, 18, then preceding fr. 10 at dc mundo 396b 15. 
(ilgon 117 thinks diat :iie first of these passages cannot reproduce 
Hu thought of Heraclitus himself, and he may well be right: probably 
Hir musical instance was used by followers or elaborators of 
Heraclitus; the non-Aristotelian passages depend either on them or 
Iir 1 hap. simply on the information of the Eudcmian Ethics . On 
I'I it(i Symposium 187A, B see p. 204. 

I here is, however, another property which the bow and die lyre 

... times have in common, and that is their shape: the stretched 

bow (and to some extent die strung but unstretched, and even 

• rt tain types of unstrung bow) has a rough horse-shoe shape similar 
«• • dial of the lyre. Can this be, as some have thought, the reference 
ul Appovlrj in diis fragment? It may be said at once that riiis word 
immot itself refer to a shape, and die only way in which it can he 
connected with this idea is by placing all the emphasis on its epithet 
Mini making diis refer to shape. Yet even if this is the meaning of the 

• P 1I1- t it is extremely hard to see how diere can be any connexion 
whatsoever between 6iot<pcp6pevcv aupip^psTcu and the horse-shoe 
lluipc of the bow and die lyre, let alone the significant connexion 
which we expect of an image employed by Heraclitus. To suggest 
as Hornays did (Gcs. Abh . 1, 41) that the ‘connexion 9 is the central 
memlxM- into which in some bows two horn-like extremities were 
fitted, which has its counterpart in the sounding-box of die lyre, is 
miirly somewhat far-fetched; in addition, it is not the connexion 
11rich, but the connected arms which areTTaXiin-po-nos oriraMirrovos; 
mill finally the bearing of the whole simile on tlu: preceding sentence 
would still be obscure. Diels had another and more plausible 
I’npLmation which again took into account the shape of bodi 
mi hiiments: the arms of the Scythian bow and of die lyre ‘strehen 
mi .i nlander wie Dachsparrenk Now it is true ilia: rafters have 
•-Mil- y the same shape, and that they are under tension in such 
.1 way that if one rafter is removed the odicr (and whatever they 
support) will collapse. Praechrer, Philologus 88 (1933) 34 *ff-i has 
I* »l lowed 1 ip Diels’ reference (HerakUitos* 28) to Alexander as cited by 
I li » . in his commentary on die Categories , p. 242, 14 Busse, and 
ill * mv red other passages to show that the image of?.a( 35 oct 5 q §\!/Aa 
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was quite commonly used as an illustration of theirp6sTi relationship 
in Aristotle; he quotes Simplicius in Car . p. 412, 20 Kalbflcisch as 
an indication dial this image of complementary rafters, etc., was 
connected specifically with Heraclitus. This passage is as follows: 
’AptcrroTEXris ko6* OtioOeoiv IXo^ev to Trdvras Oyiatvciv Kai Ttdvras 
Aevjkous ycvlaCcxi, to uf) dAAfiAcov rjpTfjcrGcu tAvcwtIcx oba-rep t& 
•npos ti 5 r|A&v. oO cuyxwpfioouai Bk 6001 TdvavTfa apyds IOevto, 
ol te dXAoi Kal oi 'HpaKAtiTtior ti ydp t6 frepoy tcov dvavricov 
hnAehj/et, ofyoiTo av TrdvTa cfyaviofavTa. In tact this merely makes 
the point that according to Heraclitus opposites were interdependent, 
like (Simplicius adds) relative properties; but the words dAAt^Awv 
^prffoOcn as applied to the latter suggest other passages in the 
commentators, in which the image of the rafters was used. Praechter 
tries to be cautious in his deductions from these possible connexions, 
and suggests that later Hcraditenns may have had a hand in the 
development of the rafter-image for illustrating the dependence of 
separate opposites; but in general lie supports Diels* interpretation 
of fr. 51. The complicated character of Praechter s article should not 
lead its readers to accept his conclusions too readily. The evidence 
is at best tenuous, and the underlying presupposition that tlte bow 
and the lyre behave in the sane way as rafters is totally false. 
Rafters press together at the point of junction, while the other 
instruments pull apart from it; in the latter case there is no particular 
mechanical strength in the relationship, and the necessity of the 
existence of one arm of the bow or lyre for the existence of the other 
is not something which particularly deserves comment. In their case 
the tension is directed towards the string, which has no exact 
counterpart in tilt: case of rafters. Further, it is strange that 
Simplicius (who cites the comparison with the bow and lyre, but in 
connexion w ith Heraclitus' supposed ecpiation of good and bad, at 
in Phys . p. 50,11 Diels) did not mention the bow or lyre in the in Car. 
passage it this w as the standard interpretation of fr. 51 at his time. 
But whatever the later interpretations of this fragment wc may 
safely discard ibis view of the meaning of Heraclitus himself, on the 
grounds that it is obscure, inappropriate to trie structure of die 
instruments in question, and neglectful of their common and most 
obvious characteristic. 

The exact interpretation of the image may be postponed for 
a while in favour of a discussion of the variants ttccA(vtpottc 5 and 
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MnAlv iovos. Diels was clearly right in calling rhem ancient variants: 

11 ipolytus has -Tponos; Plutarch has -TpCTtos at 1026B and -tovo$ 
n toyit, while at 473 f one manuscript, D, gives -tovos and the rest 
(Unhiding the other members of D*s family) give -toottos. 

I*• < I'hyrius, de antr . nymph . 29, has TraAivTOvos in a clear reference 
In tint* fragment :Ked b\a toOto ttoAIvtovos t) Apuovlq (coorrep Aupa$) 
mil n!>f,outl6iaT6:vcvcxvT(cov [to^eOei codd.,T6§ovri Schleiermacher]. 

I I ms there is nothing to choose between the two variants on the 
gi mi 11 uIs of ancient testimony; the fact that Hippolytus gives the 
ltd Im 1 vc 1 sion of the fragment and had access to a good collection of 
I In.Klims' sayings does not mean that his reading is necessarily to 
hn preferred, since die other may have been current before his time. 
I In* divergence in texts of Plutarch may have been due to uncertainty 
I in PI march himself. Diels referred to Parmenides fr. 6, 9, irdvrcov 
M iiuAi\rrpoTT6s 4 <rn k£Aev6o$, as an indication in support of 
mhAIv ip ottos in the Heraclitean fragment. Yet it is extremely 
him main whether this phrase and the context in which it occurs in 
P.n in* aides really form a deliberate reference to Heraclitus. 
IVh mi mdes way have had Heraclitus among others in mind when he 
Wrote drKpiTcc qiOAa | ols t6 tt£Aeiv te kct! ouk given tccvtov vev6vuotoi J 
tovtCv: but this is a very general description and certainly does 
in*1 'uni Heraclitus specifically. The 'rraAivTporro$ keAeucos is even 
inmv general; a k£Aej6o$ is very different from a dppovtrt, and 
imAlv rpmros, even if it does not occur elsewhere among the Pre- 
urn utii ’., is common enough in tragedy and by no means an obscure 

.pound. Some scholars have thought that the reference, if ir is to 

I !• i 11 Inns at all, is to the 666$ dvco k6tco in fr. fio: but even if one 
i. ( rpt'i the conventional interpretation of that fragment as referring 
to the upward and downward patli of fire, those alterations arc not 

\\ .me to Parmenides’ 6 being and not-being’. Theophrastus’ 

r*’h reuces to an EvavTioTpoirfi or EvavTio6po^(a of things (Diog. I . 
11,7; Artius i, 7, 22) depend upon his physical interpretation of the 
tiune fragment. 

iioAlvrpcTTOs has won the support of most scholars (though, for 
ri.implr, Zeller, Reinhardt, Gigon, Jiave prudently refrained from 
*iimmitting themselves): it is accepted by Diels, Kranz in DK, 
Wilamov/itz, Gr. Lesehuch tt, 129, Nestle in ZN 829!".; on the other 
h uni llrifger, Burner and Walzcr prefer ttoAIvtovos. I believe that, 
llih last view’ is the correct one. Hirzel, Unters . ru Cicero II, 1, 
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15911. I, ingeniously suggested that Plato's humorous periphrasis 
for Heraclitus uf Sophist 2421:, al awrovcb'rtpai tgjv Mouct&v, 
following as it does on an almost certain reference to the first part of 
lr. 51, involves a punning reference to the idea ofTOvos in TraAiv-rovos 
in the second part of the same fragment, which he does not quote 
but might have expected his readers to have in mind. This must 
remain in die realm of speculation: a consideration of the actual 
usages of the two epithcls may provide a surer support fonrcrAtirrovos. 
TTaAfv-rpo-ros is used twice by Aeschylus in lyrical passages, meaning 
‘averted’ as applied to eyes or face: this cannot be the meaning in 
the Heraclitus fragment and may be ignored. In four passages it 
means ‘turning back’ or ‘having turned back'- Sophocles Phil. 

1222f. (.. .TraAivrpottos | K£Aaj 0 ov fpirets); Euripides HF 1069 (ty r 0 
(ttcxAIvtpottos .. .ot^etoi); A.P. ix, 61 (■rraAfvTpo'rros ekttoA£ucio); 
and of course Parmenides fr. 6, 9 already quoted. At Sophocles 
• r - 57 6 , 5 the ms. reading is as follows: uaemy’ £peio^ tou plot/ 
TraAivTpcTrov (TTaAivrp 07 Tov \ 1 A, tt6Aiv Tpotrov S). Lobeck and 
l .llendt emended, almost certainly correctly, to TrA&o-iiyy*, and 
Vleineke read TrcAippoTTOv in place ofTraAlvrpoTrov: Pearson accepted 
this. Certainly this epithet is more attractive; on the oilier hand, 
Jebb was right in holding the ms. reading to be possible. Pearson 
comments that ‘ ir would be difficult to find a parallel forTTaAivTpoTrov 
us here employed*; this is not altogether true, for LSJ quotes several 
para iclusagesirom later authors, e.g. l^dybiusxiv^^^^aAivrrpoTTou 
Tijs sXttISos drtropaivoOotis); v, 1 6, 9; Diodorus Siculus xv, 85, 7. 
Evidently ‘contrary’ as a description of successive events or results 
(not of shape) was a common enough meaning for 7raAivTpo7ros in 
Koivf): this may explain the manuscript reading in the Sophocles 
fragment, in place of an original TioAipporros. In any case ‘contrary* 
in this sense would scarcely be an appropriate epithet for a aopovii] 
il this means ‘method of connexion*—still less if it refers to shape. 
Yet this must be how Diels understood it, for he translated ‘gegen- 
strebige Vereinigung*, a translation which liasbeen widely approved; 
though tin’s sense goes beyond even ihe Koivr) meaning. There is net 
other known meaning of maAivrpoitos (Baccliylides 11, 54 Snell 
uaAivrpcTTov vor.pa is an extension of the meaning in tragedy): and 
it must be admitted that the word :s not used in the fifth century in 
any way appropriate to dppovir,, unless perhaps (as is improbable) 
the ms. reading of the Sophocles fragment is correct. 
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! laAivTOVO? is a Homeric word, like many in 1 leraclitus’ vocabulary, 
h curs five times in Iliad and Odyssey, always as an epithet of 
r6£ov or t6§oc ar.d always immediately after the feminine caesura; 
the position o1‘t6§ov (thrice) andT6£a (twice) varies in each case. 
In 1 luce cases, at //. xv, 44}= Od. xxi, 59, and Od . xxi, 11, the same 
v 1 n<I- are used to till die line after the feminine caesura: ttctAIvtovov 
<|M (j)apfTpT|(v). But even in the two other cases, although different 
w 'id are used after the bucolic diaeresis, it is clear that 7raAlv- 
iovov(-cc) itself occurs in a traditional position. Thus whenever the 
poet washed to mention the bow lie knew that a suitable epithet 
could be used to till a crucial part of his line. We surely have learnt 
•mmH igh from \lilman Parry to know that this type of formula is 
•ometimes used more or less indiscriminately, without precise 
1. gard for the original meaning of the formula. It is misleading to 
try and differentiate between a description of the strung and the 
tniMtung bow, for the epithet is used indiscriminately in either case: 
In .n //. vii, 266; xv, 443, the bow in question is strung; at Od. 
"U 1; xxi. 59, it is unstrung; and at//.x, 459 it is uncertain whether 
11 in sirung or unstrung (contra LS.f). In the two almost identical 
line* Od. xxt, 59, IL xv, 443, the context shows that the bow was 
lining in one case, unstrung in the other. Now it is clear that the 
•Irung and unstrung bow cannot l>e described as naAivTcvov in 

• *.i< tlv the same way; if the epithet refers to shape, then if the bow 

1 .111 i.hingback* when ir is strung it is strictly‘stretching forward* 

w hrn ir i unsirung, or vice versa. If, on the other hand, the verbal 

• Irmrnr iii the compound carries most weight, and the emphasis is 

• mi 1 he stretching or tension of the string or the whole instrument, 
1 h. •. 1 his can only properly be applied to the strung bow. There is 
•i .light, a priori probability that the two lines describing the strung 
bow, which occur in separate books of the Iliad, were composed 

• 11 hr 1 than those describing die unstrung bow, which occur in 

• 'vinplc book of the Odyssey : it is Uiercfore possible that the epithet 

• Hi in.illy applied to the strung bow and not to the unstrung, 
ihlmugh if it merely describes shape we still cannot differentiate. 
Kf.ni/. in DK in a somewhat confusing note on the fragment asserts 

• I. «i 1 lie epithet in Homer applies to die tension of the string; rids is 
Indeed my own feeling, but unfortunately it cannot Ik* proved. 

• r 11 inly at Herodotus vii, 69, and perhaps originally ai Aeschylus 

• 1 162, the epithet (derived no doubt directly from the Homeric 
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poems, as at Homeric Hymn xxvil, 16; Sophocles Track. 511) is 
applied to the shape of the bow, and in particular of die Asiatic bow. 
Yet at Aristophanes Birds 1739 (f|vlas tvOvvt iraAtvTCvovs) die word 
may very well emphasize the tension of the reins rather than their 
backward-pointing direction. In any case Uiese later uses tell us 
nothing about flic proper original meaning of die word, though they 
may make it clear that in the fifth century it was legitimate to use it 
in either of its two main senses. 

The result of this investigation so far is that TTaXivTpcTros cannot 
well describe adtpuovnp and is indeed probably not used during the 
fifth century in any sense which could conceivably be attached to the 
fragment. TtaAtvrovos may refer primarily to d:e strung bow, and 
therefore probably to tension rather than shape. Diels, however,made 
the following criticism (VS* 1, 87): ‘ttccAIvtovov t6£ov verstunde 
man, aber nxxAivTOvos dpuovir)(!) Aupns kann schwerUch auf die 
gerissene Saitc.. .gclien trotz Homer, Od . xxt, 405 ft*.’ His words 
make it plain that he objects to the idea both of a TTcrAivTcvos 
apnovhi, and of diis concept applied specifically to the lyre. The 
passage from the Odyssey describes how Odysseus strung his bow 
as easily as a man fits a string round a new peg in iiis lyre. This 
simile is in fact quite irrelevant to our fragment and the idea 
expressed in it; the point is that there is no difficulty whatsoever in 
fitting a lyre string, because the tension on the string is created by 
turning the peg after the string has been attached. In the phrase 
pn'tSfws 4 t&vwo€ v&p TTcpl k6AAotti xopBfiv, the verb is used much as 
wc use ‘stretch* in expressions like ‘he stretched out his hand’, 
merely to describe the covering of a given distance. If we ignore 
this simile there is no more difficulty in talking about a ttoAIvtovos 
dpuovlr) of a lyre than of a bow: in both cases the reference is 
probably to the tension in the siring or strings, or in the instrument 
as a whole. Admittedly the bow has a single string, die lyre lias 
several strings, but the general structure of the two instruments is 
the same: a curved frame has its extremities joined by one or more 
strings, which hold it under tension. According to Thcognis 
Tragicus fr. 1 and Aristotle Rhet. T 11, 14121)35, the bow' was a 
ooppiy^ SxopSos. h has usually been assumed dut diis expression 
was based upon the similarity of shape, and diis has even been 
advanced as support for taking the epithet in the second part of 
fr. 51 as referring to shape: but r is at least conceivable diatoxopbos 
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In in be interpreted loosely as ‘without so many strings’, and that it 
U tin* frictional tension as much as the shape which gave rise to this 
ptrirntious description. Thus there is no difficulty in treating the 
t« n .mu in bow and lyre as similar. A more serious objection would 
hr 1l1.it, while it is permissible to Lalk of a TToAivTovov to£ov meaning 
\i Im.w under opposing tensions’ or simply ‘a stretched bow’, it is 
in .1 permissible to talk of a naAiirrovos appoviYi: for apuoviT| cannot 
m In- to the instrument as a whole, but only to a part or property of 
ii Ihit even this objection is without real substance: theappovit) or 
'• Mini'xion' (whether this implies die material means of connexion, 
m in the Odyssey 1 or the inode of connecting die connected things, 
wlmli is perhaps more likely) may legitimately be described as 
'under opposing tensions’, because in the case of the bow and the 
ly 11* the connexion is between the arms of the instrument and the ends 

• •! tin* string: tin string in each case is made taut (though by different 
methods), and thus die framework too is put under tension. In fact 
thru* are, in the instruments as a whole, two opposite tensions: the 
tiring is being pulled outwards towards its ends and the arms of the 
!i aim* ire being pulled inwards towards each other. The effectiveness 
1 l • u lt instrument depends upon the existence of these two tensions 
md the exact balance between them. 

I 11 questionable pan of the above explanation is the translation 
of nraAlvrovos as ‘under opposing tensions’ or, in the full translation 
on |>. 203, ‘working in both directions’. There is no evidence in die 
If -meric occurrences of the word that so much as this was meant. 

I hr normal meaning oftrocAiv- in compounds is ‘back’, ‘backwards’, 
mi ' again’. But the adverb -rrdAtv, like Ep-rraAtv, can imply contra- 
dn non or opposition: e.g. II. ix, 56 ttAAiv §ptet=‘gainsay’; Pindar 
()/. x, 87 vsotcctos to tt6Aiv ‘ the reverse of youth Yet these uses 
do not suggest the idea of simultaneous contrariety. Perhaps, 
tiMuever, the -tovos element itself implies this contrariety: any kind 

• in nsion must work in both directions, and in a tautened string the 

H.Hii can be regarded as operating either from the centre outwards 

... in>m the ends inwards. The addition oftroAiv- merely emphasizes 
In . ontrariety, and it need have no more than its common force of 
•luu ka piece of elastic is pulled outwards, but it simultaneously 

i !» lies back, i.e. towards its normal state or inwards. 

I wo other interpretations of die image, involving the idea of 
u n n it, have been put forward. L. Campbell in iiis edition of the 
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Tkeaetetus (Oxford, 1861), p. xl, wrote as follows: ‘As the arrow 
leaves the string, die hands arc pulling opposite ways to each other, 
and to the different parts of the bow (cf. Plato Rep. 439), and the 
sweet note of the lyre is due to a similar tension and retension: the 
secret of the Universe is the same.’ Wilamowitz, Platon 1 1, 367, also 
believed that die Plato passage gave the key to the simile; the passage 
is as follows, Rep . 439 b dxrtrep ye dual too to£6tou ou kocAcos 
AtyEiv oti avrrou ana al X { 'P e 5 t6£ov dnrcoOoOvrai xe Kai 
TtocatAKovTai, dAA* on aAArj f] drrcoOoOoa \e\p, tripa t\ 
rrpooayoutvT]. Bur while it is true that the pulling of tile bow-string 
and the plucking of the lyre-string increase the opposing tensions, 
they do not create them: thus this picture is needlessly complex, 
and, indeed, is quite our of the question, since the action of the hands 
on die bow and lyre could not possibly be described as Appovlq. 
Tlie second interpretation is that of Macchioro, Eraclito 94ff. (cl. 
Zagreus 4.17 ft.), who believes that TTaAivTevos dtpueviq refers 
specifically to die siring. It is true that the string itself, without 
taking into account the resi of the instrument, contains a tension 
which is mechanically twofold. But this is not how Macchioro 
interpretsTraAi’ZTovos: he takes it as meaning ‘alternately stretching', 
and refers it to the alternate tension and relaxation of the string as it 
is plucked by die fingers. This is obviously more applicable to the 
lyre, just as the Campbcll-Wilamowitz explanation was more 
applicable to the bow; but in any case Macchioro's alternating 
tensions are entirely out of the question, for the first part of fr. 51, 
which the bow- and lyre image is intended to illustrate, deals with 
something which is simultaneously tending together and tending 
apart: so much is shown by the present tense of^uucpEperai. 

Wc may now consider the implication of the whole fragment. 
The two-way tension that exists between the frame and the string 
in bow or lyre is said to resemble the way in which something 
which is at variance (with itself) agrees with itself; or, taken more 
concretely, the way in which something which is being carried apart 
is simultaneously drawn together. In view of Heraclitus’ obsession 
with the opposites it does not seem too bold to guess diaL this 
something is the opposites in general, or each pair of opposites 
singly. Of course, SicnpepdMsvov and ^uuorpsTai might themselves be 
intended to stand as a particular example of the coincidence of 
opposites, except that it is not the case that what is carried apart is 
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1 illy drawn together except in very special instances like that of 
lhr how and the lyre. If this were intended as a special concrete 
iu ample then on the analogy of other fragments we should expect 
the form of the statement to be: t6£co Kai AOpr. Sia9£p6uevov... 
f/'ut^prrar TTaAiirrovos yap n apuovlq. Now in fr. 10 it was con- 

I In* h il thatou' P o€pcu£vov and Sia<pep6utvov were alternative ways of 
il> uihing avAAocvpies, which meant ‘things taken together’ or 
M.nimuu of quantity-quality falling within the limits of opposite 
extremes. Thus there is an additional reason for thinking that fr. 51 
refers to the opposites. In every category there is a connexion 
between the extremes themselves, as there is between the in¬ 
dividual extremes and the unity which is formed by the category 
liken as a whole. £uu<pepeTai describes this synthetic way of 

II garding differentiation, which is symbolized in the bow and lyre by 
tin* lact that the string draws in the arms of the instrument and so 
It- Id, it together. StaqKpoucvov describes the analytical way of 
viewing differentiation, by which the separation of the opposires and 
m ‘i ihcii essential connexion is emphasized; in the image of bow and 
lyre it is symbolized by -he arms drawing the string apart, and so 
n tiding to separate it and to disrupt the instrument as a whole. 
Pinpcrly speaking, however, these two directions of tension in the 
*imil(' cannot be separated. That is the real point: the connexion is 

III if which simultaneously operates in contrary ways, and it is only 
mi mi mined so long as each tension exactly balances the other. If the 
mu ward pull of the arms is too strong the string breaks; if the 
Inward pull of the string is too strong the arms break: in either case 
1 114 * lippovfrt is destroyed and the usefulness of the instrument is at 
hi 1 < nd. So in die case of the opposites: each pair of opposites is at 
the name time a unity and a duality, tending together and tending 
(ip.in. Only so can the cosmos or orderliness of things as men 
experience them be maintained. The connexion between the many 
phenomenal tilings and the single underlyingunity,which is elsewhere 
timeribed as the Logos or the result of the Logos, is maintained by 
ih* maintenance of a tension between opposites which exists as a re- 
11 ill of their inevitable change, sooner or later, from one extreme to 
iln ithcr. Ii it were not for the connexion provided by succession the 
other connexion, of relativity to different subjects, could nor exist. 

Thus tliis fragment is seen to be of wide application; the words 
• 1 . | ipdptvov. . ,£vu9£p€Tcn can apply to all pairs of opposites, and 
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thus the whole of existence. The grammatical subject cannot be 
precisely defined, as was shown earlier in the discussion, but its 
character is too plain tu be mistaken. What it could not be is Diels' 
£v or to £v. fr was perhaps the wide application of the fragment 
which persuaded Plutarch to supply the word x6<xuou after &pnoviq 
on each of the three occasions when he quoted the second part. In 
each case his words are die same except for the divergence noted 
above over TTaXivTovos or TaXUrrporros: dt hid. 45, 369 li is repre¬ 
sentative: TTaXivTovos yap appoviri xoavou OKtoomp Avpiis Kai to^ou, 
KaO* 'HpaKAtiTcv. By water even went so far as to give Plutarch’s 
version tile status of a separate fragment (his fr. lvi). Yet there is 
surely nothing surprising about the occurrence of k6cuou in all three 
of Plutarch’s quotations. He felt that in order to make the sense 
clear, especially since the earlier part of the saying was to be 
omitted, some special reference had to be given to dpuovlq: and 
since he may well have realized that die statement was of general 
application it is not surprising that he added Kooyov. This is, of 
course, a word which would not have been used by Heraclitus 
without further limitation to mean what we call ‘world*. At this 
point another piece of irrelevance may be considered: it is customary 
in die consideration of this fragment to mention Scythinus fr. 1 
Diehl, ap. Plutarch dt Pyth. orac. 16, 402 a (irepi t rfe ^Opa$) f| v 
dtpuijeren | Zrjvis rvciSfis ’ArrdXAoov Traaav, apyriv xal t&os | 
auAAccpcbv, Aautrpbv irAfliorpov tVdou <paos. Mere dpM^ercn 

and the description of the lyre remind one vaguely of our fragment 
of Heraclitus; &pxh v • • .ouAAaf 3 cbv belongs to tlie common language 
of fourth-century hymnology. Scythinus, according to I liernnymus 
ap. Diog. L. ix, 16, composed a verse version of Heraclitus: it is 
therefore possible that the above two and a half lines come from this 
version, and are a reminiscence of fr. 51. But if so (and it is no more 
than a possibility) it tells us absolutely nothing new about I Icraclitus 
except perhaps, what is not surprising, that Scythinus misunder¬ 
stood him by taking Apuov(r) in a musical sense. Gigon, whose 
interpretation of the fragment as a whole docs not diverge too much 
from that given above, misleadingly describes die lines of Scythinus 
as ‘important*. 

There is a danger in taking diis fragment to imply any criticism or 
amendment of the ideas taught bv Pythagoras. To name only two 
scholars, Jaeger, Ncmesios von Emcsa 109 (who refers to Norden, 
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Aanouos Thaos 133), and Comford, CAN tv, 54611., have written as 
ihnugli it is certain that Pythagoras believed in a ‘harmony of 
•ppoftites', but a peaceful or static harmony as opposed to the 

I imic connexion postulated by Heraclitus. Yet all we can say 
•I»• 'Hi Pythagoras in this connexion is that he probably discovered 
an Important fact about the musical scale, that die fixed notes bore 

II relation to each other which could be expressed in terms of whole 
numbers. Music was held in Pythagoras’ circle to possess peculiarly 
wide powers, and this discovery of the mathematical basis of music 
!•'•! to the speculation that there may be a mathematical basis of 
everything else. There is no evidence that Pythagoras himself 
analysed tilings into opposites as the Milesians had tended to do; the 
ifiwrroixlcn of opposites described by Aristotle are assigned simply 
to tlu* 'Pythagoreans 9 , who may he considerably later than Hera¬ 
ld u ; .ind Alcmaeon, who postulated a crasis of opposites in the 

Imm.m body, alt)tough his date cannot be established with certainty, 
v . probably younger than Heraclitus. Pythagoras’ discovery was 
1 iAuw/ die dppovia or musical scale, and it is misleading to say that 
i< discovered rlledppovla (meaningcvpipcovicf, which it only does 
Hi die fourth century and later) between high and low notes and 
llinrfore between opposites in music. Admittedly the intervals 

III 1 wi*c*ii die fixed notes are the concordant intervals, but those notes 
must also have been regarded as important for reasons which had 
*.• 1 l.i:vg to do with musical Kpaais. The establishment of the 
«Miliums of opposites may have taken place after the death of the 
ioundci , e riuT as a result of an increased knowledge of Ionian ideas 
(i omrivably, to turn die tables, of Heraclitus) or because of the 
*1. v. lopment of the application of limit and the unlimited as the 
rlriiu ius of number. Thus die present state of the evidence does not 
*lln\i us to say that Heraclitus' ideas on adpuovlrj between opposites 
weir m any way influenced by Pythagoras, or indeed that Pythagoras 
lllmiclf as distinct from his later followers was particularly interested 
in opposites in the Ionian sense. I: is true enough that Heraclitus 
.mi* 1 zed Pythagoras, but there is no strong reason for believing 
• i.it his criticisms were founded on this particular point of 
disagreement 

H. >rc closing die discussion of fr. 51 another passage must be 
cuuMdcred, which has usually been treated as a genuine fragment 
Inn which in fact appears to be a paraphrase or summary of frr. 51 
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(and perhaps also parr of 10) and 80. It is fr. 8 in Diels and DK, 46 
in Bywater: Aristotle Eih. Nic. ©2, 1155b2 .. .EvpnriStis uiv 
9 OCTKWV tom nfv 6|j(Dpou yonctv SnPaveeloov, spov Si crtpvov oupavdv 
TrXnpcuwvov fipppou TtEO-sIv f 5 yalav, Kai 'HpcxAtiTo^ t6 dvrifruv 
auuqiEpcv Kai ck tcSv 6:a<pspdvTCOv KaAAiarriv apnovlov Kai ttovtu 
k«t' tptw yiveoQat. iwrviias 8e toOtcis dJ&oi -re xal •EimeeoKMfc, 
t 6 yap opoiov tou opofou foiEoScu. The case against this being an 
exact quotation has been outlined by Gigon 25 f. The three separate 
statements joined together by Kai have all the appearance of being 
summaries, lire use of aupffoov in the active is surprising in view of 
its occurrence in the middle in fr. to and (probably) fr. p, and the 
same is true oi the active Siaqicpovrwv; on the other hand, the active 
occurs in the Hcraclidzing part of de victu , e.g. 1, 18 to ttAsIo-tov 
8id<popa pdAic-ra avuqifpfi: cf. also 1, 11 ; 1, 17. The use of KctAAlcrrqv 
can only be described as decorative, and is quite different from that 
ot the same epithet in fr. 124, especially if one accepts (as I do) the 
conclusions of McDiarmid and Fricdlander (.'UP 62 (1941) .^ff.; 
63 (1942), 336) that Heraclitus there said dvGpco-rrcov 6 kgAAiotc-;. In 
any case the epithet is unsuitable as a description of a Appovia unless 
this word bears its musical sense; for Heraclitus it could only mean 
‘scale’, and one could not say that * the fairest scale is formed out of 
different notes', for unless the notes arc different it would not be 
a scale at all. Either appovla means 'concord which is not a meaning 
Heraclitus would have known, or it means ‘connexion’, which is 
quite Heraclitcan but unsuitable to die adjective KotWUorriv: one 
would expect Kpcrtio-niv. cf.KpEh-rcov in fr. 34. It is obvious that the 
second statement is simply an inaccurate paraphrase of die words 
6iaq>Ep6nEvov ^uiKpsptTar -rraAfirrovos appovfo in fr. 51. Similarly, 
the third statement reproduces yivopeva ndvra kot’ fpiv in fr. 80 
(which might itself he a paraphrase except for the genuine appearance 
ot its opening words, tiStvai XP 1 ))- 1 he one word of this Aristotelian 
summary which may well be accurately reproduced from Heraclitus, 
and from a saying which we do not otherwise know of, isdvri^ouv. 
'I his is a purely Ionic word and in its uncontracted form occurs 
several times in Herodotus, where it means ‘adverse’ or ‘opposite’; 
die concrete meaning of$w, ‘hew’ or ‘scrape’, from which one of 
its elements is presumably derived, is suppressed. Certainly diis is 
not a word which Aristotle would ever have used of his own accord, 
and we must accept it as one actually used by Heraclitus, presumably 
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m some statement of die same general import as frr. ic and 51. 
Gl|/,(.» points to the circumstance of &vri£ow being replaced by 
fxjvwov in the second statement; but this hardly impugns its 
antiifjnticity. Burnet 136 n. 5 chose to take ouM<pipov as being 
a medical application of the word, implying allopadty; there are no 
gi 1 mnds for this. Finally, a consideration of the context in Aristode 
mill . it very probable diat only a summary of Heraclitus was 
Intended: the words from Euripides are indeed a loose quotation of 
It . 898, 7ft'., but the clause 6tov §qp6v rrfSov ktA. in the original is 
«"."l. usecl by Aristotle into ftipavtetoav. More strikingly, Empe- 
doclcm' view of the nature of attraction is given in an unpretentious 
"iimury; it is reasonable to suppose that Heraclitus, too, is merely 
"iiimurized, though with references to his original terminology. 
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(47 u) 

Hippolytus Kejuzaiio ix, 9, 5 (p. 242 Wendland) 6 t\ 6 i (6 Oe^) 1 
dfotvi’is [op A6pcrro? dyvcocrro? dv6pcbTToi<; tv tcuto's X4yer apfxovir) 
atpotvr;? tpavcpyj^ xpcirruv- tfiaivET Kal -TTpoecunajEi TTpo roO 
y 1 yvcooxonfvou t 6 fiyvcoorov aCrcoO Kcd doporrov Tifc Swanecos. 

1 nrr. ties non Itr^i possum: 6 Va Wendland, io nv Miller. 2 seel. 

Wendland. 

dnd that {god) is unapparetit , unseen , <?W unrecognised for men he says 
in these words: An unapparent connexion is stronger than an 
apparent; he praises and admires the unrecognised and unseen side of 
his power, rather than the recognised. 


I iis fragment is quoted twice by Iiippolytus; the passage above 
follows a repetition of fr. 51, the first part of which, together with 
:he introduction to it, is obliterated in the only manuscript. The 
general purpose of the last part of chapter 9 and the first few lines 
of chapter toof this book of die Rcfurario is io show that 'HpdKAtrros 
£v 1013 uctp<? Tffcrrai Kai Tin? to £n9avf} toTs dqxjvfoiv (ix, 10, 1). This 
purpose is achieved for I lippolytus by following this fr. 54 with the 
quotation of fr. 55, 6<xcov 6vpi$ dKofi pd6rjm$ ToOra £yco TTpoTipioj, 
a saving which seemed to him (with some justification, it must, be 
admitted: hut the original context must have been different from dial 
ol fr. 54, and doubtless no contradiction was intended) to imply the 
opposite of fr. 54, that the apparent is preferable to the unappaicnt. 
Strangely enough he simply repeals this whole assertion, including 
die quotation of ti e two fragments successively, at the beginning of 
chapter 10 (tr. 56 having intervened): this seems to be a case of 
over-hasty composition, l lie second quotation of fr. 54 is introduced 

as follows: tort ydp, oqaiv, dpnov(r) cfyavr,*-Schuster, Ileraklit 

v. Ephesus 24, proposed diat the reading should be 4 s tI yip, and 
that these words belong to the fragment, which is interrogative. In 
tins way the meaning would be that die apparent connexion is 
better, and there would be no contradiction of fr. 55. Zeller 
(ZN 836 a. 1) devoted a good deal of space to refuting this mis- 
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Unified suggestion. The inconsistency with fr. 55 is only superficial; 
the wordsI oti ydp arc clearly supplied by Iiippolytus, who omitted 
tlirm in his first quotation of the fragment; and fr. 123 among others 
"i il < it clear that to Heraclitus the unseen, not the seen connexion 
11 1 lie important one. 

Onr other source for the fragment is Plutarch dc an. procr. 27, 
luaftcvin a context which is unilluminating: Tffc 5 £ vyuyfjS o 08 tv 
piv (IXwpivis 0O8' uKpaTov ou6£ ycopls ^oAeiurrai tcov dAAccv 
•yn< .»lr| ydp a9avfis qxxvtpfjs KpErrrcav koc 0 * ‘HpdKAeiTov, cv fj *rds 
' I ’V :|:ds KCd Td$ §T£pdmTOS 6 piyvUCOV 6e6s ixpOV^E Kal KOT&Suoev. 
’I hr ydp is clearly Plutarch’s. The only significant thing is that diis 
quotation in Plutarch, as in Hippolytus, follows shortly after a 
quotation of tr. 51 (at 1026B). Both fragments, of course, contain 
the word dpuovtq, and it would not he surprising if they occurred 
together in some well-known collection of sayings of Heraclitus 
'• In. Ii may have been used in one form or another by both Plutarch 
and Iiippolytus; nor can the possibility be ignored that the two 
wyings belonged to die same original context in Heraclitus; their 
•.u! 1)1«1 -matter does not preclude this. Yet: the safer course is to 
attribute the succession of diesc fragments in both Hippolytus and 
rim u< I to the occurrence in both of the same uncommon term. 

This is the type of fragment which, short as it is and preserved in 

• onicxis which provide little clue to its original meaning, is susccp- 
11 Mr nt several interpretations, none of which can be shown for 

• • 1 1.1m to he die correct one. In this case there is a fair measure of 
agreement among the authorities: Diels in Herakleitos 1 and early 
nlnmrs of VS> Reinhardt, Parmenides 179, Gigon 29, and Walzer 
M It. held that the apparent connexion is between night and day, 
HMimri and winter, and all things and events which invariably give 
1 iv to each other (as described in the fragments of Group 5), while 
I he unapparent connexion is the essential unity which underlies 
opposites of that kind. Diels, in addition, suggested that the former 
type of connexion is perceptible by the senses while the latter is 
My«t> (Jicopryrf): but Gigon is right in holding that this kind of 
rplntrmological distinction is foreign to Heraclitus—at least, it may 
hr Implicit in his beliefs but was never expressed by him. Certainly 
hU use of ?v6yo$ never lias epistemological connotations of a 
1*1 u« *nic order. In the third and fourth editions of VS Diels simply 
'"I'd dun the dtppovlt) Atpav/js meant god, while Kranz in DK equated 
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it with the Logos. But the context in Ilippolytus is no guide to tin* 
original context of the quotation; Rranz’s suggestion is a little* 
better, because the Logos either is or is very closely related to the 
fact that all opposites are one, and this may very well be the meaning 
of appovir^ &q>avf)S. 

A more detailed scrutiny of the fragment may help to limit die 
possible meanings, dtppoviri must have the same sense as in 
ttoAIvtovos dppovir. infr. 51, namely, ‘connexion’. ITie only possible 
alternative is the earlier musical sense of 'scale* or 'mode’, and an 
‘unapparent scale' is nonsense. The question is whether we are to 
think of a concrete, material connexion or joint as used by the 
carpenter, or an abstract connexion; the adjective KpriTTcov can in 
neither case bear any moral connotation, and must mean ‘stronger*. 
Now it is not true that material connexions, splices and joints and 
soon, arc stronger if they are hidden and unapparent: therefore the 
hidden connexion cannot be concrete in this sense. 1 

It is more likely that the apparent connexion is a concrete one, the 
unapparenrone being the unity underlying the opposites, the sort of 
sense being that' the unseen connexion between opposites is stronger 
than a chain'. Yet one cannot be sure that the apparent connexion, 
too, is not a non-concrete one. The meaning might be that connexion 
between opposites is stronger than that between similars, or between 
things which are patently related to each other. To take an imaginary 
example: the connexion between summer and heat is more apparent 
than the connexion between summer and winter, yet it is not so 
strong; for heat can occur without summer (c.g. as a result of a fire), 
and parts of summer can be devoid of heat; while the connexion 
between summer and winter, which is one of succession, can never 
fail. Summer and winter, although apparently so different, are 
extremes in the same genus, and by definition cannot be ‘discon¬ 
nected*. If Aristotle’s paraphrase in fr. 8n had read £k tcov SvovtIojv 

1 There is perhaps one meaning of apjiovi'n which would give.* the* fragment 
a specific application: at//, xxu, 255 Appovidwv mean* * covenants or agreement* 
between opposing forces’. The word could therefore cover political agreements; 
it would lx* significant, and possibly rnu\ ro say that 'a secret treaty is stronger 
than a public one'. Heraclitus did, after all, make political pronouncements. 
Yet even so, in view of the use of AppovlT) in an almost teclmical sense and 
specifically in connexion with die opposites a: fr. 51 (as also in Aristotle’s 
paraphrase, fr. 8 d), this interpretation can scarcely be called probable. 
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fcfxrrI ottiv crppovfav, this would exactly describe this possible inter¬ 
pretation. So too in the Eudtmian Ethics , H i, 1235327, the view 
|« ascribed to Heraclitus that ou yap av elvai apuoviav pq cvtos 
xal papeos oC/8£ tA 303a avsv Oi^Aeos Kal apptvos ivavTicov 
Avrtiiv. Whether or not the examples quoted belong to Heraclitus 
or, perhaps more probably, to later Heraditean speculation, the 
.11 )-yy tion that a (musical) dppovia and comparable syntheses are 
IirI ween opposites is not hostile to the proposed interpretation. We 
m 1 1 detect here a loose development of the idea of airaAivTcvos 
Apimvlrj in fr. 51, though one which is not incompatible with the 
wli"l«’ trend of Heraclitus’ thought. Such an interpretation of this 
It \ |, connecting it even more closely with fr. 51, was suggested to 
ini by Mr F. H. Sand bad*.: by dppovlT) ttyavfjs is meant specifically 
•1 ttoAIvtovos Appoviq. Not all connexions are connexions which 
11*fill the whole complex in tension; those which do might well be 
railed ‘unapparent’, for the tension (which, as in the bow or lyre, 

1 1 lo most important factor and essential to rhe function of whatever 
U mi joined) is not directly visible, although the actual manner of 
i onnrxion (e.g. the ends of the string are secured to the extremities of 
il>< I. >w) is obvious. Such connexions under tension are particularly 
liiipmi.m:, for connexions between opposites are of this type— 
unilier apposite can be separated from the other absolutely without 
tlrsiroying the whole continuum; things in the world tend towards 
. nil- • opposite or the other at different times, but the balancing tension 
i' |i!« .< veel and neither one opposite nor the other achieves perma¬ 
nent control. Such connexions are also ‘stronger’, since they 
operate in both directions at once: for example, a man hanging on 
bv • nr hand to a cliff is not so strongly connected as if the cliff were 
.pi Tatlng actively. 

() 11 the whole I incline to follow what may be termed the conven¬ 
tional interpretation of Reinhardt and Gigon: the unapparent 

• onnrxion is die real but underlying unity of opposites, and so of all 
tilings; the apparent connexion is die superficial contact and 

molarity presented by a non-analytical glance at things around us 
p<>T.ihly the mere succession of opposites is particularly meant, but 
inhrr connexions (of similar shape nr function or colour; of acci¬ 
dental contiguity) are not to be disregarded. No such casual 

• iimirxion, not even that of inevitable succession unless its full 
implications are considered, is as binding as the underlying unity 
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which connects all tilings. This interpretation of the fragment seems 
to give it more point than one which takes the apparent connexion 
in a concrete sense, though the somewhat naive quality of die latter 
meaning might be in its favour. Any judgement here is bound to 
be subjective: what is indisputable is that the fragment refers in one 
v/ay or another to the underlying unity in things, also called the 
Logos. 
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(ion) 


I lu mistius Or. v, 69B <puai£ &£ ko 6* ‘HpAxAerrov xpuirrcaOoti 
•piAt L Kal TTpo Tfjs epuaews 6 TT1S q>ua£W$ Squioupyos. . . . 

I lit 1 • il constitution of things according to Heraclitus is accustomed 
'•* hide itself, and sooner than Nature the creator of Nature.. . . 

I In difficulty of this fragment lies in the determination of the exact 
meaning of 9001$. For the ancient authors who quoted it no 
flllliuilty existed—they took the word to mean what it commonly 
ITUMtnt in their day, that is, Nature collectively. According to Diels' 
plausible conjecture, Porphyrius was Themistius* source for the 
1" union (repeated in the revised version at Or. xn, 159b); he was 

• 111 •. Proclus* source aL in Rempuhlicam 11, 107 Kroll,Kal 6 ti t6 

trAooucrrfib8es tcuto Kara <pvoiv ticos tariv, 6*.6 ti xal f) 9^015 KpCnrrea- 

• 1 1'iAil kx 3 * 'HpdxAeiTov... .This comes among arguments which, 

In - - »ys, Porphyrius would have adduced (ibid. 11, 106). The 
Milieu source in winch the fragment occurs is Philo: references to it 
pietcrv ing the actual w’ords but without specific attribution occur at 

I own. 1,2,6; de spec.leg. IV, 51 ;defug. ct inv. 32, 179. It isattributed 

• I !• •t.iclirus at Qu. in Gen. iv, 1, p. 237 Aucher, of which only the 
\ 1 nii-ni it text is preserved. Aucher's Latin translation is as follows: 

• i i est secundum Heraclitum natura nostra, quae sc obducere 
ttiqiie ahscondere amar.' (The tree is die oak of Mamre, (ienesis 
‘viii, 1; a usual the quotation is twisted to fit Philo's context. See 
•din ZN 83711.) Other possible references, without mention of 
M. 1.1. I us, are Seneca Qu. nat. VII, 30, 4 (combined with atomist 
H..I Pl.iionic ideas); Manilius iv, 869f.; Julian Or. vii, 216c. Tn the 
|mvu|t > from Seneca and Manilius, however, even allowing for 
inundation into Latin, the verbal correspondence with Heraclitus' 
■•■ving is not striking, and the coincidence of sense may well be 

• I'lrntnl: 'the secret of the Universe* and so on is by then a fairly 
mm 1 nun theme. 

II «• surprising tiling about the ancient testimonies is that nunc 
" i< I m* 1 the Christian era. It may be that the reason is the same as 
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that which explains why many of die exiant fragments occur only 
in Ilippolytus, that they were preserved in good summaries and 
collections which were carefully perused by Christian writers for 
their special purposes. Philo eventually performed an analogous 
publicizing function for this fragment; nevertheless, it is so short 
and so easily memorable, so convenient also for a variety of themes, 
that i: is surprising that it was not quoted in earlier secular writings. 

Needless to say no evidence about what Heraclitus meant by 96015 
can be gleaned from the contexts of these late authorities. There is 
divergence among modern scholars: thus Diels gave ‘die Natur’ as 
the translation; Kran/. added in parentheses ‘das Wesen*; Gigon 101 
(here implicitly corrected by Heinimann, Nor nos unj Physis 92-5) 
inclined to take the word in its ‘most primitive* sense, equivalent to 
yeveens: he took this fragment closely with fr. 76D (which is not, in 
fact, more than a collection of inaccurate paraphrases) and held that 
as every becoming involves the death of one sort of matter, die birth 
o: another, this process might well be described as ‘hiding'. This is 
one of Gigon’s least fortunate conjectures; it is an over-simplification 
to say that ‘origin’ or 'becoming* is the original meaning of 960-15: 
this view oi HeidePs was opposed by Burnet 363 f. (whose own 
extreme view' dial 96015 necessarily implies ‘stuff, in early contexts, 
is equally out of die question). No one denies that 960^01 means 
‘grow’ but this may be a derivative meaning. Rather die truth is 
that at the ‘primitive’ stage; of language there is no firm distinction 
between ‘become’ mid ‘be*. The root 9v- simply implies existence, 
and the broad general sense of 9001s, from which all specialized 
senses are derived, is ‘essence* or ‘nature*, the way a tiling is made 1 
and, what is at times connected with this, the way it normally behaves. 
Aristotle’s various attempts at definition in Metaphysics A do not 
vitiate this view. In fact, passages in which 90015 must mean 
‘becoming’ or ‘growth* are very rare. Ross, Metaphysics 1, 296, 
could find only Plato Laws 892c, Aristotle Physics B 1, 193 b 12, in 
addition to Metaphysics A 4, 1014 b 17. His opinion (following 
Aristotle, Met. A 4, 1034b 35fT.; cf. Lovejoy Philos. Review 18, 
371 ff.) diat at Empedocles fr. 8,1 the word means nothing more than 
‘substantial, permanent nature’ is not, however, convincing, and it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that in that passage (but not 

1 1 he idea of growth in naturally included: i:i natural objects structure is 
determined by growth. See further Cambridge Journal vi, 9 (June 1953), 5 31-3. 
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im * rv.ariiy in Empedocles fr. 63)90015, opposed as it is toravcxToto 

• • Ah/ii'i, means something very like y£vsoi5. 'This does not alter the 
argument that the most common early sense of 96015 is ‘being’, 
tin nigh the idea of growth is not excluded and may be emphasized 
on particular occasions. 

I Im translations proposed by Diels and Kranz are no less erro- 
m ..ii , suggesting as they do that the word in this fragment means 
ill* • • institution of the whole agglomeration of tilings (Keinhardr 
llil. concurs, perhaps because such an interpretation supports his 
In* 1 1 1 .1 ting of IleracJitus), or a transcendent principle—wliat we call 
Nature. 1 This meaning is probably not found before the lartcr part 
ol the fifth century,if then. The title mpi Ouokos which is attributed 
by the doxographers to the works of nearly all the Presncratics is 
partly anachronistic: see p. 3711. Burnet’s well-known contention 

• I1.1t 96015 means ‘sniff’ in all Prcsocratic uses is equally mistaken: 
.1. must scholars have now seen, the word tends to imply ‘material 
nuhiiance* in these cases because most Presocratics thought that one 

• •mill best describe the essence or constitution of a thing by 
describing its matter. 

\ specific guide to the interpretation of 96015 in this fragment may 
Im derived from the other occurrences of die same word in extant 
1 1 ipiuents. In fr. 1 (see p. 42f.) occurs die phrase.. .BityyeOpiai, Kara 
fOoiv 6iaipitov Skcwtov Kai 9pd<3cov 0KC05 die division of each 
thing into its proper category is made ‘according to its real constitu- 
iImii’, and the words okcos lyti repeat the idea of a real essence 
(logon 10 and Heinimann op. at. 93 disagree, and hold that the 
lu mi phrase describes the origin, the second the essence of things). So 
"ii« 112D, which may include some original phraseology, the words 
i"t kS 96CTIV ^TTatovTas are analogous to those of fr. 1; the meaning is 
’paying attention to things as they really are’. The only other 
1- M\im n; which 96015 occurs is fr. 106a (from Plutarch), here 
ill.* 1 met! under fr. 57. There the conclusion is reached that both 
tii«'*vr iiagments are versions of an archetype which corresponded 
.1 closely with fr. 57, bui which contained the phrase 9601V 

' ()m* itm;s: sympathize with Kranz in tins difficulty uf his task of subdividing 
il»* 11.1 ■ ol 9ucr.s, in rbc word-index 10 DK: hut it must be admitted that rhe 
m mill r nut free from confusion. As always, original and doxographical uses 
h. jumbled together, the latter being often quoted tinder a 13 -reference, wrongly 
im ply 1 up, that the. original words of a fifth-century author are in question. 
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f)HEpas preserved in the version of 106a. Ir was suggested that the 
original form <»f 1 lie saying may have been as follows: 96011/Kal 
£ 0 q>p 6 vT)s oOk lylvcooKgv* gem yap cv. In tin's case* the 9601$ or real con 
stitution of day and niglu would reveal die fact 1! >ut they arc really two 
facets of a single process; this, indeed, is their<puais. Such,clcarlv, rausi 
be the meaning of the word even in the garbled version retailed by 
Plutarch and even according to his otherwise false interpretation. 

If we look outside Heraclitus we find that all uses of die word by 
Parmenides and Empedocles, except the notable usage in Empedocles 
ir. 8, probably involve the meaning 4 nature* or ‘real constitution*, 
oi individual things. The clearest example of this meaning occurs in 
Parmenides fr. 10, eTotj 6' alfcpfctv tc 9601V t& V tv at 04 pi trdvTa | 
rrhMorra.. .fpya T6 kukAcottos Trevor Trcptyorra olAt’ivtis Kal 9O01V. 
In spite of the phrase which follows in relation to die sky,Mtev £<pu, 
rlie idea even in die second instance is perhaps of present constitution 
(though ct. I Ieinimann, op. cit. 9of.).l he same is die meaning in fr. 16,3 
of the same author; wliat ihinks is ueAkov 96015. So in Empedocles, to 
neglect the ambiguous use of the same phrase in fr. 63 (though the 
,act that the identical phrase is used suggests that die meaning is the 
same as in Parmenides), 90015 at fr. 1 10, 5 follows the general pattern. 

I his, incidentally, rather than ‘growth*, is the meaning in die sole 
Homeric instance, Od. x, 303. Among the fragments of F.picharmus 
which are usually accepted with ’east qualms, frr. 1-4 DK, are two 
instances of the word. In fr. 2 o iieraAA&crcrEi kcctcc 9601V conforms 
Co type; in fr. 4 the case is different (the reference is to the hen's know¬ 
ledge how to lay): to 6 i 0090V a 900-15 t 65 ’ ol6ev chs tyEi p6va* 
mitaf&EUTGn yip afrraCrras Otto. Here 96015 might mean something 
like 9ud in Pindar; but this fragment might sti! bo suspected, and 
in any case Heraclitean influence is doubtful: see p. 395. 

This brief survey leads to the conclusion that 96015 in fr. 123 is 
most likely to mean simply ‘the real constitution of a tiling, or of 
things severally*. The absence of an expressed limiting genitive is 
perhaps surprising, and could be due to a fault in the tradition; we 
should expect a word like irdvTcov or Jk6otov or tr pay porta v. 1 

Ct. d Iotco tcov Trpotyii&Ttov (in a context which links o 0 o:s and dpaevia) 
in [Philolaus) fr. 6; there, as in IPhilolaifa| fr. 1, die meaning of 90015 may be 
die same as for the Prcsocnttics; even though these fragments wen: probtblv 
not by Philolaus himself they show considerable knowledge of Picsocratic 
modes of expression. 
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Doubtless, though, Heraclitus did not go into details, and the 
uniU'.ion of a limiting genitive may be due to his condensed style 
mid considerable grammatical freedom: compare his laxity over the 
d|’ the definite article. The idea ‘of everything* is one which 
would naturally supplement iliat of‘real constitution* for anyone 
who used 96015 in the same way as Heraclitus and was iiol confused 
(** we tend to be) by its later extensions. Thus the whole saying, 
bn' I as it is, fulls into place as an assertion analogous to fr. 54; dial 
|mi 1 • >! the 96015 of a tiling which particularly tends to be concealed 
mi i\ Ins compared with the appovi-n GKpavifc of that fragment (for 
'•11 inly speaking nor the whole of a tiling's 9601s would be concealed, 
diongli doubtless for 1 leraclitus individual superficial characteristics 
Wdc less significant than the underlying par: common to every- 
!h»i'lO. The hidden truth about tilings is that they are not separate 
hum each other; they are compounded of opposites which are ‘the 
Mine ', 1 and in spite of their apparent separation and irreconcilability 
timv .11 inextricably connected in a unity which goes beyond a 
n"l>K interrelationship of separate parts, since it extends not only 
•n their arrangement and mutual relationship but also to their material. 

It i. important to notice that Heraclitus does noi say that the 

• OHMiiution of tilings is unknowable , only that it is hidden : frr. 18 
r If vmii do not expect the unexpected you will nor find it*), 22 
t I Inisc who search for gold dig much earth and find little’), and 

iIia 86, suggest that with confidence a part at least of this 
ilililrn clement can be discovered. The keynote of the fragments as 
** win ili* is that the Logos (which is the common element in the 

• • Mo.f ii mion of all things) can be apprehended, though most men 
M"n tc it. I .is is a completely different attitude from tlie scepticism 

• •I Xenophanes (fr. 34, 4: 86K05 &* nri Traat tetuktoi), whose 
mu 1 rv.ors in this respect were Gorgias and other sophists, and 
lb ni"< 1 it us (cf., for example, fr. nycTfiJ 5 i ouStv iSpev* h P’jO£> 
1''«)» dAi'iGeia). 

I lull I leraclitus believed some tilings to be compounded of opposites is an 
but a legitimate onr. in view of his prc.msscssion with opposites, 
mid uie attitude oi Anaximander before and Anaxagoras after him. The opposites 
iIm niurlvrt were regarded r-.s substances, and doubtless some of the objects in 
»!h* world were uncompoandcd opposites, e.g. the hot (what we should call 
fm ) m t a wet (moisture). For the connexion between these objects see the 
•tlUgo*tInn on p. 143. I he connexion between compound objects depends upon 

• I* ilunrous application of the same principle. 
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( 37 U) 

Aristotle dc scnsu 5, 443an 6oku 8’ tvlot$ r) kcotvcoShs AvaOuplaais 
riven 6 g \ xv ), ouaa koivt) yfjs Kai dtpos* [iced ttAvtes £rn<p£povTai £tt! 
toOto Trcpl oapife-J 1 816 Kal ‘HpAKXtrros outco$ etpqKEv cb$ cl irdvra 
TaSvra xanvo^ ycvoixo pivc? 2 av Siayvolcv. irtpl 8£ Trjs 6ay^ ! 
tt 6 vt €5 im^povTai (frrl toOto >»,ol ptv d>s ArrptSa, ol 8* cb$ AvaOu- 
piaaiv, ol 8* cb$ Apq>co toOtcx. 

1 seel, fere otmies edi Lores, retinult Diels, HerakleiioS 1 . 2 6n £fves EMPY; 

cti om. LSU, Alexander. 3 Sr ;fv doyf.v EM, fcirl 64 ti\v 6a|ir ( v 
codd. celt.; mutavi, cf. [tte pi 6ov^|5] supra. 4 < > Christ. 

.Srv/R’ /AmX; the smoky exhalation 'is smell , since it is compounded of 
earth and air; so Heraclitus also said in this way that If all existing 
tilings were to become smoke the nostrils would distinguish diem. 
About smell all tend to this kind of opinion, some saying that it is the 
moist exhalation , others that it is the smoky exhalation ., and others 
again that it is both of them. 


Aristotle is our only witness for this fragment. The text of tin- 
context in which it is quoted is slightly corrupt; as often in the 
de sensu , a pointless and repetitive gloss lias intruded. It is impossible 
for Aristotle to have written the sentence bracketed above, since by 
staling that all thinkers explain smell in terms of the smoky exhala 
rion it contradicts both the assertion which follows—that all explain 
it in terms of exhalations, but of different kinds—and that which 
precedes, that some explain smell by the smoky exhalation. No 
doubt this sentence was copied into the text at this point from die 
place where it, or something like it, occurs after the quotation from 
Heraclitus. Certainly Alexander did not read it in the former 
position: in his paraphrase of this passage (p. 92 Wendland) he 
writes that Aristotle described some thinkers as saying that smell was 
the smoky exhalation, while of all of them some said it was the 
moist exhalation, odiers the smoky, others both. Tins is a fair 
summary of the passage of Aristotle as restored above. I have 
followed Christ in adding hri toOto (meaning either ‘to this 
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opinion' or, syntactically easier, 'to this kind of description", i.e. 
.m exhalations of one sort or another); after die dittography had 
1 ikrn place the original sentence, from which the repetition was 
Mid* !«•, doubtless became corrupted in attempts to restore a reasonable 
wiinc, and the misplaced repetition provides a clue to the original 
form ol' it. Christ, however (followed by the Teubner editor Biclil), 
irumed the minority readingirrri Tt|v octhtiv: Beare in the Oxford 
1 nidation also read hrei but did not accept Christ's addition of 
in 1 ioOto: like Biehl he explained tmi as being answered by AAV 
•it .1 29, which is difficult to accept. On the other hand, htl tx\v 
'hihi'ii/. . .fm^pfrrOai makes no satisfactory sense with any known 
'm ailing of ^Tn9f.pEa^ai. 1 suggest mpl 6e tt\% Acruqs (cf. mp\ (ixrpfjs 
Above): the sentence in square brackets is misplaced, but otherwise 
»Inselv follows the original and gives the clue to it. 'Hie original 
.run nee was altered in order to avoid repetition, once its doublet 
had intruded shortly before; possibly M in the majority reading 
I ul 6ir' ii )v 6agqv was derived from kn\ toOto when this phrase 
dropped out. 

I -• textual difficulty has little effect on the interpretation of the 
<m 1 ation; the meaning of the passage as a whole is not seriously in 

• I* mlit. Only in the use ofTct ovtcc is there any reason to suspect that 
the ((notation may not have been exact, "ravra; bv itself would have 
d"iu well enough; Heraclitus does not elsewhere use the phrase tA 
Avtci, which became quite common u lirtlr later. Clearly it could 
have been added by Aristotle, who was not meticulous in quotation, 
t hi the other hand, ihe pi 1 rase twv ovtcov ttAvtcov, meaning little 
mote than ii would do in the Heraclitus fragment, occurs in 

I mpcdocles fr. 129, 5 :tA6vtcc is used also in Diogenes fr. 2; Zeno 

II Prodicus ap. Xen. Mem. 11, 1, 27; and [PhilolausJ fr. 2. In 
Vlelissus frr. 7 and K twv govtcov and tA ovtct carry special emphasis 
('the things that actually are\ tlvai having its usual Identic implica- 
in ms) and arc not quitecomparable. One cannot say that an expression 
lin'd by Empedocles could not have been used by Heraclitus, even 
though it does not recur in the extant fragments; but in view of the 
frequency of this phrase in philosophical language by Aristotle’s 

"lie I have here omitted it from the quotation. 

(ihemiss 322 makes the following comment on die Aristotelian 
p 1 age: ‘Aristotle's notion that the fact that this smoky vapor is 

• mntnon to earth and air was the reason for die belief of earlier 
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thinkers is obviously false, since it rests upon his own theory of 
exhalations as intermediate stages in the alteration of the elements, 
the result oi incomplete change of one of the pairs of qualities of 
which his four “simple bodies” consist.’ This is perhaps not very 
easy to understand, but I entirely agree with Chemiss in his con¬ 
viction that the dual-exhalation theory is Aristotle’s alone and not, 
as some doxographical evidence would suggest, derived by him from 
Heraclitus: see pp. 271 ff. Here we see Aristotle judging not only 
Heraclitus but all Presocratics in terms of his own meteorological 
theory. He thinks (or chooses to flunk) that Heraclitus' remark 
referred to his own dry exhalation because the word kottvos occurs 
in it, and this is the name which, at Meteorologies. B 4, 35^32, 
Aristotle suggested may conveniently be given to this kind of earthy 
exhalation; in the de smsu passage lie distinguished this exhalation 
as r) Kcm-v^Sris dvcc9v>uiaais. But does I leraclitus’ saying really refer, 
primarily at any rate, to the nature of the sense of smell? The form’ 
of die saying suggests that it docs not: the hypothesis envisages 
a condition which, if not merely imaginary, has little to do with the 
world oi experience which would be the proper background for 
a discussion of the nature of different kinds of sensation. What we 
are entitled to assume is that Heraclitus thought that different odours 
which might inhere in what to the eyes is a single kind of smoke 
would be apprehensible through the nostrils; the only scientific 
presupposition here is that the nostrils are the means of smelling- 
which is hardly startling. It lie had meant, as Aristotle suggests, 

1 hat smell is connected with a dry, eardiy exhalation which lie called 
Kcrrrvos, then this meaning would have been put somewhat differently 
even by tile obscure Heraclitus. As it is, the saying lias die words 
Kermis and (iivFs, and that is good enough for Aristotle. 

Diels, Herakleitos 1 18, took the fragment as a demonstration of the 
restricted value of the senses: ‘If everything turned to smoke the 
eyes would lose their power and the nose be the only criterion.’ 
Later lie wisely abandoned this improbable interpretation (which 
does not even accord widi Heraclitus’ evaluation of the senses in 
ot ner fragments): in VS* lie refers with approval to the interpretation 
oi I’atin, Heraklits EinhcitsUhre and Kranz in DK repeats this 
comment. Palin’s explanation was indeed ingenious: he held this 
fragment to be ironical, another criticism of men for rheir passion 
for finding diversity at all costs while ignoring the essential unity of 
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things. 'Even it tilings turned to smoke, and so their one-ness 
I" • uni? plain at last, men’s noses would still smell out differences and 
i niuvntrate on an unimportant diversity H—This is indeed a possible 

• h|i'. ination. 1 I do not accept it, however, on the grounds mainly 
ili.u ironical statements in Heraclitus are not common enough to 
warrant preferring an ironical interpretation of an ambiguous 
h igrncnt to a straightforward one, where both types of explanation 
give a plausible sense. 

Reinhardt, Parmenides i8on. a, gave an excellent interpretation, of 
v Inch tlie following account is a development. There is a hidden 
unity in the things of the world around us, a unity which is discovered 
'1‘f intelligence working upon the results of the senses, not by 

I lit sensest: emselves. A hypothetical example of this may be drawn 

II "in the realm of the senses alone: if everything turned to smoke 
(a purely hypothetical assumption) the nostrils would still perceive 

• II kinds of different smell in this smoke, but die eyes would be 
I " M ined with a single uniform impression. Reinhardt remarked at 

• puint: ‘now there is no difference between smell and die other 

•' • -in other words, die conclusion is that in the hypothetical 

»' •:•“ 1 lie same thing, i.e. smoke, would be both one and many to die 

• mf person according to what criterion lie used (i.e. sight or smell). 
So also in the real world i' mgs are one or many according to the 
k.iv one looks at their, -this was precisely the implication of fr. io. 
i would suggest a further possibility: dial Heraclitus considered the 
41 of sight to be a higher sense than that of smell, and therefore 

III it me unity* presented by the eyes is more significant than the 
1*1' irality presented by die nostrils; so the underlying connexion in 
l hr real world is more significant than the apparent diversity. It is 
possible to object here dial there is no specific evidence that 
I Irraditus placed more value on sight rlian smell. This was, however, 

Di< I i and Kranz appended to thedr reference to Palin tile words 'Doch 

• I. II *;H’. Fr. 9R asserts that souls use* the sense of smell :n Hades, and is quoted 
1 'lily by Plutarch. Putin, op. cit . f., reconciled this with I is interpretation 
by branding i: as a misunderstanding by Plutarch of this fr. 7: things turning 
hi itnuMC referred, Plutarch thought, to the ex-pyrosis, and therefore die smoky 
• 1 could lx: equated widi Hades. While admitting that fr. 98 need not be a 
in ([notation, ! believe that it gives an excellent sense if rakrn as such, and 
'••I 1 the paradoxical idea 0 (souls using smell is not what we should expect of 

Plutarchean paraphrase of fr. 7. Bur fr. 9.8 is absolutely irrelevant to the 
mi. rpretation of the hypothetical statement which forms fr. 7. 
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the common ancient view: and he certainly preferred sight to 
hearsay (fr. iota may not mean more than this). The depreciation 
of smell is one possible implication of fr. 98. But the view has been 
pui forward that smell held not the lowest but the highest place foi 
Heraclitus, for according ro the plausible information of Sextus 
Empiricus adv. math, vri, .29 (DKaaAid) die soul's only con¬ 
nexion with the Logos and t::e outside world, in sleep, is breath 
(with which smell is intimately connected). Judgement had better 
be reserved on this point. 

Gigon 57, followed by Wal/er, gives another twist to Reinhardt’s 
explanation and refers die fragment to the cosmological doctrine 
that all things are fire (for they are forms of lire), though they appear 
to be different kinds of matter. Gigon admits that there may be no 
grounds for this special application, and it is indeed difficult to find 
any: the use of kctttv6s must he restricted to the hypothesis and 
cannot give any clue to die aspect of the real world which the 
hypothetical example illustrates. 

Reinhardt, toe. cit., pointed to frr. 15 and 99 as other examples of 
Heraclitus’ preference for the hypothetical method of demonstration. 
Another parallelism is with fr. 67, where god is said to change in the 
way that fire receives different names when different spices are 
thrown upon it: here again smoke with different scents is used as an 
example of the combination of one and many in die same subject, 
according to different means of apprehension. In fr. 7 it is the 
phenomenal world as a whole which is so illustrated, in Ir. 67 god, 
but as inherent in ibe world. The two fragments an: very closely 
related, though there is a slight difference of emphasis; in fr. 7 the 
opposites are noi mentioned. 


GROUP 8 


Err. 80, 53, 84a, b, 125, it 

The fragments of this group declare, both directly and in 
metaphorical terms, that interacuou between opposites 
called’war’ or ‘strife’ must be continuous,and applies in 
all parts of the world: it is ‘common’ in die same way as 
the Logos is common. There can presumably be remis¬ 
sions of movement and charge at different times, in 
different parts of the metaphorical battlefield. Then, in 
the language of fr. 51 in the preceding group, the 
tensions are equally balanced. Any general interruption 
ot die interaction or strife would cause die end of die 
ordered world as we know it; thus strife is not anti- 
natural, but the normal course of things. 
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Origcn contra Cc/sum vi, 42 (n, in, 10 Koetscliau) .. .tpiyyi fsc. 6 
KsAciosJ 0 eT 6 v Ttva ttcAeuov alvfrrcoOai toOs TTaXaicus, 'HpdxAfrrov 
ptv A 4 yovTa &§£• ctSevai 1 XP*1 T ^ v ^oAegov eovra J-ovov xal 
Stxrjv 2ptv : xal yiv8|X€va navva xax* £piv xal xpccov '3 OepEKuBrjv 
8c... (scq. Phcrecydcs fr. 4). 

1 tt Bfe rod., era, SchleiermacJiei ; FiS?vcri 8 f D ids, Koetscliau, Knur/- z tptiv 
cod., corr. SchlciL'rm. 3 xf* c ‘ J ’- , * vo cod., cm. Diels; cf. Pnilodemus </<• fin. 
infra. Korrcrxpe&yfva Schuster, Kpivo^cvcr con:. By water. 

Celsus says that, the ancients used to hint at a kind of divine war, and 
that Heraclitus said as follows: One must know that war is common 
and right is strife and that all things are happening by strife and 
necessity. And Phcrecydcs.. .( Pherccydes Syrius fr. 4 follows). 

The first two corrections of the ms. version arc virtually certain ;xp^ 
(a comparatively common introduction to moral exhortations in I lera- 
ditus,cf. frr. 35,43, 44,' 14) must have an infinitive, which can only be 
represented byetSf inthems. Corruptions of eU> 4 vai arenot uncommon 
in our texts: in this case three letters have been entirely lost there is 
little to be said for keeping 5 e with Diels, and many fragments lack con¬ 
nectives. I? is a strange coincidence that tlu: ms. has three extra letters 
at the end of the quotation, if Diels’ xpewv is right,-tea instead of -vat: 
there is no sign in the Vatican ms. ui'c.Ce/sum (on which all other ex- 
rant mss. depend) of such a transposition, which may, however, have 
been accidentally made at ati earlier date. Diels’ conjecture, first made 
in a review of By water’s Hcracliii Ephe.sii Reliquiae in Jenaer jLirera - 
turjeitung (1877), 394, received some support from the discovery of 
the dc pictatc of Philodernus at Herculaneum: 433 n* includes the 
following lines, restored by Philippson, Hermes 55 (1920) 254: 

yivEcrdcn] Ken’ I- 
piv Kal xorri) xftt^v 
TT&vrcf 9]v)alv 'Hp|A- 
kAeitos, Ml)|iVip[fi 05 
84 trdr.'Ta Sijqtipcavclv 
6 8 * TpT7]?5oKAn[s 
ktA. 


I >n-l. thought that in line 1 Trap* was more likely to be rite reading 
«h in Kcrr'iKCCTd, however, is the commoner preposition in this sense 
und is certainly used in Anaximander fr. 1. Philippson remarked: 
I >cn Namen Empedoklcs lese ich melir aus dern Zusammenhang als 
hi* h c<Zeichen heran’; Heraclitus and Empedocles are so often 
mentioned together, especially in contexts dealing with strife, that 
thin conjecture is not improbable even though only one letter is 

• ci lain, At all events it seems possible, in spite of the fragmentary 
h Hurt* of the text, that we should recognize here a version of part of 
It. 80; xp2<bv is a plausible restoration (a nominative is out of the 
I 11 . ion after the almost certain 91ioiv). Further confirmation that 
in ilis fragment Heraclitus conjoined the ideas of strife and necessity 
h p< Nsibiy provided by Plutarch dc soil. anim. 7, 964 k: frrei t6 ye 
lift iravTcnraoT KO&apcOew aSiKias t6v &v6pwrrov oCrrco id 30k* 
|irrcxxnpi36|i£vov ’EgmSoKAffe kcc! ‘HpdKAuxos d>s aAr ( &s Trpotr 84 - 
X* tat, TToAAaKis ASupopcvci xai Ao: 8 opo 0 vr£$ xqv <puaiv cb$ dvdyxqv 
i"il udArgov ouaav, duty 8 1 uq8ev pr|&’ riAiKpivis ?x ouaav ktA. But 
Phn 1 rch is talking about pollution connected with the treatment of 
•mim iU, and in the case of Empedocles seems to have in mind fr. 115, 
In 1 tv 'AvdyKris • • •: he who has embroiled himself with killing 
"i with quarrelling and perjury becomes incarnated in one after the 

• alier ol the lower animals. This fragment involves both avdyxq and 
vuIkov* and it is quite possible that Plutarch was thinking particularly 

• •I 11 when he claimed that Empedocles and Heraclitus looked upon 
necessity and war as belonging to the nature of things; in the case of 
I h aclitus he may have had in mind fragments reprehending blood 
purification, like fr. 5, but in none of these is there any mention of 
necessity, Thus what appears to be a reference by Plutarch to the 
1 • •» • lause of fr. 80 may be nothing of the sort; the reference may 
hr primarily to Empedocles, Heraclitus being appended because he 
t"o talked about strife, and, in different contexts, about pollution. 

No more adequate solution than that of Diels has, however, been 
'dieted. The ms. reading does not make sense, while Schuster's 
1* 1 * .illy unobjectionable emendation gives a very specialized and 
Indeed inappropriate sense: isKcrraxP^pcva meant to be opposed to 
) ivAimva? for if so kctt' epiv should be in a position where it can 
'I'ph. better to both participles. BywatersKpiviyevcc is better, and 
he compares Philemon fr. 204 Kock, \p6w> tg Tiirra yiyverai 
►••I KpIvBTOii. But again this verb seems too abstruse for what 
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otlierwiseis a very unadorned generalization; and in this case it would 
add little to yivoprva. Koetschau at first followed Gundermann in 
reading : but the transposition of non-adjacent letters is 

not as easy as it might look, and in addition ir is quite clear that the 
emphasis of the fragment is on TroAspos-Epts, not on refinements of 
the meaning of ytvopeva. Bignone, Emptdoclc 175, suggested 
Xp€cb(v Kufkpvcb)pt-va; Diels wisely rejected HeidePs improbable 
Xpccbv prra. A point in favour of xp^cov is that there may be else¬ 
where in this fragment a reference to the extant fragment ol 
Anaximander, . . .kotA t6 ypsuv &i 56 vai yap airra 6 (kt|V Kai Tfaiv 
AAAfAois Tq$ ASiKias kctto tt^v toO xp^vou tA§iv. Here 5 iKT| means 
‘retribution’, AS.kIo ‘injustice*. Ii is possible that Heraclitus was 
deliberately amending this statement by Anaximander, with its 
implication that opposites commit aggression upon each other, and 
that change between opposites involves a kind of injustice: on the 
contrary, he held that strife between opposites was ‘the right way’, 
normal and just. He accepted, however, die idea that the behaviour 
of opposites comes within the sphere of what must be, of the regular 
course of events; and for diis reason may have repeated xpecov. Even 
if he was not conscious of the use of the word by Anaximander, its 
previous known use in die same kind of context is in its favour here. 
Gigon 116 claims dial Heraclitus is criticizing, among other 
pronouncements, Hesiod Erga z?6ff.: t6v6c yap AvSpcbTTOiai vA^tov 
6i£Ta§fc Kpoviwv, | lyOvai \xiv Kai Onpcrt Kai otcovols trHT6r|voTs | 
dAA^Aous, frrtti oO 51 kt) Jerri urri aCrrois' | avflpobTToicri 6* §6o>Ke 8(Kr|v, 
f| TroXAdv dpiaTTi | yiyvrrat... .Hesiod implies that strife among 
animals is due to the lack of 5 iKri, of any accepted and ordered way. 
Heraclitus does indeed proclaim the opposite of this, tliat 
implies the presence and not the absence offpis. But the word fpis 
is not used in the Ilesioaic passage, which diminishes the likelihood 
of a specific reference to it by Heraclitus. On the other hand, ih< 
description of -war as £uv6v perliaps is an intentional echo of a well- 
known earlier passage: //. xvm, 309 Jjuv6<; ’EvuAAios Kai tf. KTaviovra 
KOTCKTa. This declaration of Hector is rephrased by Archilochus in 
fr. 38 Diehl, Jp^co.. . | M\tv\aov yAp ^uvds &v6pdmoia' "Ap-ft. Even 
here it is far from certain that Heraclitus was intentionally modifying 
a well-known expression; if so, one might have expected him to 
retain the personification. Also, §uvo$ is a word which Heraclitus 
might have used anyway. Ii may indeed convey some impression ol 
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Impartiality, as in Homer and Archilochus; but the primary emphasis 
1 pi obably on the universality of war—this surely must be the sense 
In view of frr. 2 and 114 and of the* description of war as fattier and 

king of all in fr. 53. 

I i.r last clause of the fragment is paraphrased by Aristotle at 
Erh. MV.0 2,1155 b6 (in what Diels wrongly counted as Heraclitus 
Ir. H; see p. 220), Kai -irAvra kot' Ipiv yiveo6cn. The fragment asserts 
that war is common not only to all men, hut also to all things; all 

• 1111 igs invariably come about (rather than come into being) according 
to strife. 1 War or strife must here symbolize the interaction between 
opposites; for all change, as Heraclitus and many of his contem¬ 
poraries seem to have believed, could be resolved into change 
between opposites: the unity which Heraclitus detected in particular 
I Mir. of opposites extended to the whole sum of things. Change 
be tween opposites is the normal course of events, it is what we might 
. ill 'natural’: little more is implied by the words 6 (kt] and xP^v 
line. The first word meant originally the direction indicated by 
ill.- majority, and implies normality; the second is sometimes 

• quivulcnt to AvAyxq, but even dv&yKti in Presocratic contexts often 
means much less than 4 absolute necessity' and is used to account for 
nv 11I,u events which could not be rationally explained: particularly, 
pi t li.ip >. for the origin and continuation of physical change and 
iimiion. But yptd)v need imply little more tlianyp^, that is, condi¬ 
tional necessity; thus ‘it is necessary to know’ that war is common, 
il ( mi.' is to be wise and happy and effective; but doubtless Heraclitus 
would hold that many men did not know' this. H. Frankel, GGN 
1 hiil. hist. Kl. 1930) 183, stated this as follows: 'Die Worter des 
St»immc*xpn~ bezeichnen einSollen und Sckuldig Sein, ein Gebrauchen 
uih! HrauchbarScin .)nicht cin Mtisscn und Unvermeidbar Sein'. What 
would happen if strife ceased to be the normal rule is suggested by 
11 .1 .ii In us' attack on Homer, described below. In fact, the continua¬ 
tion ol strife and change was particularly important for Heraclitus 
h . .ms: il was by reciprocal change that many opposites were 

111- nphrastus evidently took this fragment tu refer m coming-to-be, in a 
• • n.'.M.nnical sense; for Diog. L. ix, 8 (almost certainly derived from Theo- 
l»l hi in in) appears to paraphrase this saying: T61 tvcrvrlwv t 6 piv ini t^v 

r iv* ftyov KoAlToOcn ir6Xcyov Kcri tpiv-In fact the piesen: participle 

y\v 6 \*vn in tlic fragment could hardly refer ro pas 1 and non-conunuous 
cuMUiingnnlcal events. 
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connected, all those which wore held to be ‘the same’ because they 
inevitably succeeded one another. The cessation of ordered change 
would involve the surrender of unity, and die destruction of the 
Kooyos or organism of things; though not all tilings need be 
encroaching upon each other all the time, just as in war some of the 
combatants are apparently at rest, either because they are gathering 
strength for new attacks or because they are locked in struggle with 
an exactly balanced enemy. 

The whole fragment appears to be homogeneous and to be 
a carefully balanced and slightly repetitive statement of a single idea. 
War and strife are different words for die same concept; SIkti and 
Xptcbv also partly coincide, while the idea of |uvov is implicit in 
TTdvra. The fragment might be stated as follows: 

* H r a 

'War-strife is everywhere, normal-course-of-evenis is war-strife, 

b A c 

everywhere things happen by war-strife and normal-coMrse-oi'-evetus.’ 

If a, b, c are the three elements of the composite proposition, then 
b is predicated o: a, a ol c, and a-c of b: in the last clause all three 
elements are taken together for the first time. According to this 
analysis xp S( *jv is by no means inessential or inappropriate to the 
structure of the fragment. 

Here we may consider die well-attested criticism bv Heraclitus of 
Homer, for making Achilles wish hat strile would perish from 
among men and gods (//. xviu, 107); for this would involve the 
destruction of the world as we know it, the ordering of which 
depends on strife. Unfortunately, Heraclitus’ own words are not 
exactly recorded, and there is some variation between our sources 
about the consequence of Achilles' wish being granted; so this 
important saying cannot be given die status of a fragment. It should 
nevertheless not be neglected, forming as it does an important 
confirmation of and addition tofr. 80. Kranz, Hermes 69(1934) 116, 
has pointed out that Heraclitus was evidently given to attacking 
specific sayings of Homer and Hesiod (cf. frr. 57 and 105). The 
evidence (given in part as DK 22 a 22) is set out opposite. Cf. 
also I A on II. xvi 11, 107 ‘HpcocXerros xr|v tcov ovtcov ouctiv kcct’ 
tpiv ovvto-rdvci vo[if301 v gcutpcrai "Ogr.pov, ovyxuoiv Kocrpou Sokwv 
oOtov cOyEaSen.... In Aristotle’s account the Homeric line is followed 
by reasons for the criticism, in indirect speech—that is, they are 
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formally attributed to Heraclitus. Bul Aristotle is frequendy 
Imprecise in this way, and attributes his own conjectured reasons to 
1 In Ik >lders of earlier opinions to which he refers: the indirect speech 
f, no more a proof of historical accuracy than an introductory <pnai 
1* 1 guarantee that a direct quotation and not a paraphrase will follow. 

1 .igi m 117 does not accept the reasons as those of Heraclitus, on the 
giminds that the opposition between male and female does not fit 
Inn 1 any of die classes of opposites mentioned in extant fragments; 
mi particular, their unity cannot be proved by invariable succession 
nt by relative coincidence. Yet wc are not entitled to assume that 
nil. i' classes of opposites were not mentioned by Heraclitus, and 
ill. iii,de-female opposition is a very striking or.e; male and female 

I mainly could be described as ouirtpEpoysvov, and die unity between 
them is of an obvious nature. Similarly, the musical opposition 
between high and low notes, and their conjunction in a tune, is not 
cited in any fragment; Heraclitus might conceivably have used 
iVnovlii in this sense, though he does not elsewhere do so (see on 

II <, 1). I- is notable that both these instances occur in the pseudo- 
ArUiotclian de. mund» t and the musical instance in de victu 1, 18: see 
I' 1 OKI. None of our odier sources, however, follows Aristotle in 
iiinbnting these reasons to Heraclitus or even mentioning them. 

1 film wise, Plutarch and Numenius are not very different, and 
according to them Heraclitus held that Homer was unintentionally 
(AnvOAvmv; ‘quod non intellegeret’) wishing for die destruction of 
dir wmld (in Plutarch, ofyfvcot?, perhaps because he had in mind 
yivAusva in fr. 80, which he quotes elsewhere). Simplicius and the 
lb.meric scholiast (cf. also Eustathius ad loc.) agree that this, 
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according to Heraclitus, is what the abolition of strife would 
involve. Possibly Plutarch and Numenius used the same source; 
|K‘rl aps Simplicius lollowed Numenius; we cannot be certain. 
Simplicius mentions Mcracliteans as well as Heraclitus liimself; the 
rebuke is attributed to Heraclitus, and so is die reason for it—but 
the reason is expressed in words already attributed to the Ilcracli- 
teans. Phis may just be because the words are those which occurred 
to Simplicius on both occasions, to express die same idea; but it may 
suggest that the rebuke belonged to Heraclitus, while the obvious 
reasons for it were made explicit later and eventually attributed to 
:hc: master. This is a reasonable view to adopt in tile absence of other 
evidence. All later sources except Plutarch agree with Aristotle in 
saying that Heraclitus reproached or blamed Homer (cf. Plutarch’s 
HpdxXf.Tos ftrfTTAri^cv HoioSw in tr. io6d, under fr. 57); here thev 
are probably dependent on Aristotle. Why they diverged from him 
in Lite reason given for the attack is not determinable; judgement 
must be reserved also about whether the male-female and musical 
oppositions were instanced by Heraclitus himself or by followers. 
The last is perhaps more probable. 

All tile fragments of this group assert the necessity for the con¬ 
tinuation of change in the world: the universality of strife is a less 
extreme stage of the belief which Plato attributed to Heraclitus in 
terms ol the river-simile. Reinhardt pointed out dial there is no 
fragment in which all things are compared with a river, and Gigon 
accepted his point of view. I shall add that the river-statements 
(frr. 12 and 91) bring out a new idea about change: that it must 
happen according to measure if the result is not to be chaotic. The 
same idea is implicit in the ttccAivtcvos Apgovlri of fr. 51 and in the 
whole metaphor of strife, if diis is made to apply (as it is) to 
opposites: die unity of opposites is destroyed if strife ceases, or if one 
side gains too great a predominance. On the odier hand, the strife- 
metaphor does not imply, as the river-metaphor was hold to imply, 
that everything is changing all the time. Nodiing remains stable for 
long, all diings eventually change, in no pari of the world is everv- 
thing stable—d’.is was enough for Heraclitus, and indeed it is the 
common-scnsc view and the unexpressed view of most of his 
contemporaries. 
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(44B) 

II opolytus Refutatio ix, 9, 4 (p. 242 Wcndland) (post fr. 52) 

, , .'it 1 64 eot'.v 6 TTcrrT|p ttcvtcov ytyovoTcov yevryrdrs dyEvtyros, 
"''loit Btiutovpyos. iKsivou Aiyovros dKOOOgSV n6Acgo? nav-riov piv 
nn t/|p t'oxi, ndvrurv 84 paotAtu^, xal 1005 p.ev 0 eou$ ifSeiEe 
toil? 64 avOptlmou^, xov»s p. 4 v 800X005 inoirjae T005 84 eAcoOt- 
t»."5 (seq. fr. 54). 

(.l/i.rfr. 52) And that the father of all things begotten is begotten and 
unbegot ten, creature and creator , we hear him say: War is the father 
"< 'll and king of all, and some he shows as gods, others as men; 
. . he makes slaves and others free (fr. 54 follows). 

Ilippolytus evidently derived his conclusion from this fragment 
t anticipated in the words introducing fr. 50) by the following 
argument: War is described asa supreme god, and yet lie creates the 
K“'l' as well as men; therefore god lie is both creator and created. 
1 hildi hi arguments such as this give no help towards the historical 
mi' 1 pieiation of Heraclitus, but they at least show that I lippolytus 
not prone to alter liis quotations from ancient authors to suit 
!"'• "wn ends: lor lie was clearly not exacting on the subject of 
relevance. Here he gives the fullest known form of this saying of 
1 htiis, which is unusually symmetrical and makes exceptional 
use verbal balance and antithesis; probably this is due nor to later 
tr'.haping, hut to the intentionally hieratic nature of the description 
Role mas. Plutarch quotes part of this description ui de Is. 48, 
I,'1111, 'Hp&KAtiTos psv dvTiKpus u6Ae|iov Avcudju rrcrrfcpa Kai paoiAsa 
i-mI xOptov udvreov. Proclus twice attributes the predication of war 
h'ther of all to Heraclitus, in Tim. 20D, 24E; Lucian lias the same 
predication but without attribution to Heraclitus, at Quomndn hisr. 
tmsertb. 2; Icaromen. 8. In none of these cases is any light thrown 

.he original context. An earlier reference, probably to this 

fragment, was made by Chrysippus according to Philodemus de 
pietatc c. 14, p. 81 Gomperz: 4 v 54 -rep to(tco t6(v) K(oo)gov sva 
<p(po)vlg(co)v owrrcXEiTEuoiifvov fools Kai ocv0pcbtrois kcei tov 
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TT6Ani(ov)Kai TovAia tAv oc(0)tAv rival KaOcnr(e)pKai tov 'HpaxAerrov 
Wysiv. Chrysippus correctly recognized that Heraclitus’ description 
of Poleraos in the fragment is that often applied to Zeus, and so he 
asserts that Heraclitus equated the two. This is unlikely; in fr. 32 
‘the only completely wise thing’ partly coincides with the Zeus of 
traditional religion and to this extent is willing to be called Zeus, 
hut otherwise this name is fallacious; so too Polemos is not 
completely coextensive with Zeus. 

This fragment restates in more concrete terms the assertion in 
fr. 80 that war is common. In that fragment we learned that a 
principle of strife or reaction between opposites was in question; 
the present fragment contains nothing to show that so wide an 
application is intended, and war here may be simply the war of the 
battlefield, and no metaphorical principle. This, indeed, is what the 
fragment as ir stands implies, and this is perhaps the way in which 
it should be taken in the absence of a defining context. Fr. 80 
certainly indicates that the statement about the battlefield is probably 
an illustration of a more general contention by Heraclitus, and 
therefore fr. 53 may safely be grouped with fr. 8c. Gigon 119 is 
surely right in maintaining thatTravTCov in fr. 53 must be understood 
as applying to all men (more correctly to men and gods) rather than 
to all filings; the rest of the fragment shows that attention is con¬ 
centrated on the world of men. Zeus in I lomer is the father of gods 
and men, or the king of all the gods: ir is he who exercises ultimate 
control over file Trojan battlefield. I leraclitus elevates this function 
to the supreme one, to the neglect of the other activities of Zeus. 
War is supreme king; so Pindar spoke of vogos as 6 ttAvtcov 
P cxaitaO$ Ovcrrwv Kal aOavdrrcov, in fr. 169 Schroder. This, even when 
restricted to file war of the battlefield, is no mere commonplace; it 
may be true that Ionia in Heraclitus* lifetime had had a stormy 
history, but that by itself would hardly justify his assertion. The 
second half of die fragment may reveal its motive; yet here fresh 
difficulties arise. The aorists are probably ‘gnomic* ;£8ei£e admittedly 
could refer to a distinction between gods and men which rook place 
once and for all. in the past, but the making of slaves and free gees 
on all the time and presumably indicates that the first distinction too 
is a continuous one. Compare the aorists in fr. 111, on which see 
p. 131. We can easily understand how War makes some men free, 
others slaves: those who are captured arc enslaved, other survivors 
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n main free. But how does it ‘reveal’ 1 some as gods, others as men? 

* .iiv mi 119f. explains that those who become gods arc those who are 
lulled in battle; this gives a neat pattern: War separates its partici¬ 
pants into dead (who become gods) and living; the living it sepa¬ 
rates again into slaves (the captured) and free (the uncaptured). 
Sm h .1 pattern would not be inappropriate to the antithetical style: 
but does Heraclitus really believe that all those who are slain become 
gi •<!•.? It is customary' here 10 refer to Hesiod Erga 157:?., where 

* the divine race of heroes’, I lesioc’s fourth race of men, is described 

.. . KC&fovTcn j^uiOeoi: Heraclitus may here be thinking of the 

11 * « 11 Age when all men died in war at any rate he uses some of 
tin terminology of the poet of that age, Homer. Homer calls all 
lighting men of good family ‘heroes’, but not even in Hesiod did 
all linoes become gods after death. He tells us that ‘some were 
bidden by the end of death; the others were settled by Zeus at the 
boundaries of the earth* to live the blessed life of demi-gods. Yet 
iImthc, we know, were those who had one divine parent—who were 
heroes in the strict sense. The majority passed to Hades where they 

1 1 < not gods but less than men. It was the golden race, according 
i" 1 Irsiod, who after their eclipse became ‘daimons, guardians on 
. nth of mortal men* (Erga I2if.); and these presumably are the 
tinny thousand immortal watchers over mortal men* of Erga 252V. 

I lay are immortal; but their fate cannot be emulated by those of 
dir Heroic Age, let alone by the contemporaries of Hesiod or 
I Iruclinis. In Homer, of course, all but the semi-divine heroes go 
dnvvn to Hades. Therefore this interpretation of the fragment as a 
1 it ement in terms of heroic literature and the heroic view of life and 
I. uli does not bear examination. Nevertheless, Heraclitus may have 
had liis own views about the fate of those slain in battle: frr. 24 and 
, rtribute a special virtue to death in battle- not specifically to 
a brave death, at any rate in fr. 24; while fr. 136D, although clearly 
mmi original in form, may contain a Hcraclitcan sentiment—that 
muds of those slain in battle are ‘purer’ than of diose who are 

r.in l away by illness. The reason must be that the former are fiery, 
ili* Liter watery: see my article ‘Heraclitus and Death in Battle’, 
4 JP 70 (1949), 3841V. We do not know exactly what were 

* tr 1 if,i here implies causation, as often of rhe gods: <:f., for example, 1L xiu, 
ill tomcvCs ofjiia pporolaiv. When a god shows or reveals something to 
HOftala lie himself is responsible for i* being there, o: becoming visible. 
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1 leraclitus* views on gods: sometimes he uses 9 e 6 s and 6eoi in a purely 
conventional way, at other times, as in fr. 6 7, the word seems to 
connote some idea particular to himself and closely connected with 
rhar of the universal Logos or formula of things. This Logos, in it. 
material aspect, must be a kind of fire; and in so far as Heraclitus 
believed in gods at all they must have been thought of as fiery. Tie 
good soul, we know, is fiery; and souls which arc fiery when they 
leave the body might be described as gods—'although they can have 
no individual existence and are joined to the mass of aitherial fire 
which is perhaps the source of the Tpoiral undergone by matter in 
the cosmos. The immediate conclusion is that Heraclitus may very 
well have thought that those killed in war achieve the only possible 
kind of divinity: thus war might be said to make some into gods and 
keep others as men; the latter may be divided into slaves and free. 
But this does not solve what is perhaps the chief difficulty about this 
fragment: not all human beings by any means partake in war (in its 
common sense), and yet War is said to be father and king of all. Can 
die effects of war be held to apply even to those who do not indulge in 
it—can they be said to be ‘free* and ‘men, not gods* as a result of 
former wars, or wars elsewhere, or the absence of war? This is surely 
too abstruse. Another fragment quoted by 1 lippolytus, fr. 62, may be 
relevant: 4 &$dvcrroi Ovryroi, 0vt)to1 AGAvcttoi, living their death, dying 
their liie.' Tins seems to apply to men in general, not only to warriors. 
We have already seen in fr. 88 that Heraclitus held the living and the 
dead to be in a way identical, because each succeeds the other: whether 
this succession is invariable—whether mortals invariably become im¬ 
mortals—is another question* That they can so become proves the 
essential connexion between the two states. On the whole it is safer 
not ro use lr. 62, itself so obscure in its limits of application, to explain 
fr. 5 3; it is obvious, however, that the two are in some way connected. 

The problem remains: if war in this fragment refers (as the last 
clause strongly suggests) to the war of the battlefield, that is, war in 
its first and most concrete sense, then it is difficult to see how it can 
be called the father and king of a”. Yet this must be remembered: we 
are not entitled to demand that Heraclitus should adhere to one kind 
of application of a concept, even within the limits of a single sentence. 
r l he careful schematization of the fragment suggests logical clarity, 
but this may be illusory: the sense may lx* ‘War is universal (in the 
sense of fr. 80), and on the battlefield it is responsible for each of 
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three very different classes—gods, free men, slaves’. Ir is possible, 
nidi vd, that the last clause provides a close analogy to the previous 
clause: ‘War controls all human destiny; it distinguishes gods from 
men just as on the battlefield it distinguishes slaves from free/ In 
(hi* case war-strife as a general principle would show some as men, 
"i I m s as gods; the reference must be to what happens after death 
('men’ would be those who were found to he mortal in that their 
aouIs were destroyed by ceasing to be fire and becoming water), but 
■ mi pccifically to death in battle. Any kind of change—and death 
I v hatever sort is a kind of change implies die operation of st rife 
in the sense of fr. 80, that is, the interaction of opposites. Yet such 
.in example of parataxis where subordination of the last clause is 
‘ I* n ly demanded by the sense would be unique in Heraclitus, even 
II 11 is not impossible in archaic prose style. Possibly the solution is 
that the inclusive force of ttAvtcov should not be too strongly 
.nc ’.srd; after all, the word occurs as part of the conventional 
11 ' • meric description, and Heraclitus may have taken it for granted 
dim war in its concrete sense only has power over those who fight, 

• their dependants. Perhaps we are tempted to take ttAvtcov 
literally because we automatically take this fragment closely frith 
It. 80, in which strife is associated with all kinds of event, not 
merely with human events or the destiny of a certain class of 
Imm.ms -those involved in wars. This much remains clear amid the 
iiiiiv* of possible conjecture: war in this fragment is personified and 
endowed with the power normally ascribed to Zeus. The fragment 
tlu*n is a strong paradox. Primarily it is war in its concrete sense 
which is in question: one of its effects as cited by Heraclitus, the 
making of slaves and free, is specifically associated with The war of 
thi 1 battlefield; the other effect mentioned, namely, the distinction 
between men and gods, may apply particularly to death in battle, 
ii !i 24 is rightly interpreted, but in view of general statements like 
In. .l id 88 it might conceivably be applicable in all spheres of life. 
In this case the concrete meaning ofTrAAsuos is temporarily associated 
s« nli .1 metaphorical meaning as in fr. 80. In any case the fragment, 

• v«11 i i i t is a purely practical and concrete statement about war in a non- 
met.iphorical sense, must have been used to substantiate the general 
I mi niplc asserted infr. Roin much the same way as die many fragments 
which simply mention practical instances of a coincidence of opposites 
w* i«- intended as illustrations of a general truth about opposites. 
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(83. 82li) 


Plotinus Enneadcs iv, 8, 1 (it, |». 142 Volkmann) dmopco.. .671025 
ttot6 noi SvSov i] yuxn yeyevr,Tai tcu ctcouotos . . .6 yip 
‘ Hp<fcKAeiT05, 65 rapCKtAti/cTcu jiyrelv touto, anoipWtsTe dvaynalas 

TtGducvos ck tcov svavnTcov, 65 ov Tt avco Kcd kcttco etmbv iced jxcTa- 
p<£AAov avarcaoeTai Kai *041.01x65 taxi T0I5 <10x015 p.oy 0 civ xai 
fipxearOai, ciKc^etv SckeT 1 aueXfioas 009q fipiv Trciqaai tov Aoyov, 
d>5 8£ov lacos -Trap' carrots 2 jiyrclv wornp Kai ccOtos jTyrTfaas e&psv. 

1 fScoxev cud., cm. Volkmann. 2 airc*} cod., <*m. Volkm. 

I wonder. . .how at some time my soul has come-to-be inside my 
body.. . .Now Heraclitus, who bids us seek this , supposing necessary 
exchanges from the opposites and talking of a way up and down and 
Changing it rests and Tr is weariness to toil {'or and be ruled by the 
same, seems to conjecture— though neglecting to make the argument 
dear for us—as though we should perhaps seek in ourselves , as he also 
sought and found. 

These related fragments are preserved only in Neoplatonic sources, 
of which Plotinus is the earliest and most exact; cf. also lamblichus 
up. Stobacun: Eel. 1,49,39 (t, p. 378,21 XVachsmuth), clearly based on 
Plotinus: Kai rd gtv to»s aCrrois frmiiivEiv Kducrrov elvon, t 6 8£ 
urrapaXAeiv q:£ptiv avcarauaiv, and Aeneas Gazaeus Theophrastus 9 
(Migne P.G. 85, col. 877): .. .KdpaTC5 firrl toIs axrrd\% dvco noytelv 
Kai T015 Oeols oo^TitpiTioXtiv Kai ap^saGat. Plotinus’ reference (Entt. 
IV, 8, 5) to f\ HpaKXtlTou avoTrauXa ev tt) ^jyrj is further explained 
by Aeneas, loc. cie. col. 881: ... ‘HpaKAdTcp d> BokeI tgjv &vo> tt6vcov 
T fjs HA/x^S dydrrravAav tlvai tt’|v tis tovBe tov fMov 9vyf|v.... 

Plotinus in the passage where the fragments are quoted is clearly 
dependent upon Theophrastus; this may be inferred from a com¬ 
parison with the detailed account at Diog. I., ix, 8, where exchange, 
opposition, and the way up and down are mentioned in the same 
order; dvctyKaias in Plotinus corresponds with toOto Be yivecGai 
Ka&* el|aapn£vr]v in Diogenes and the tlpapumiv cxvayKqv in Theo¬ 
phrastus Phys. op. fr. 1 (see Table TT on p. 24). In addition, 
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Plotinus’ rebuke of Heraclitus for his obscurity reproduces the 
phrase 009005 Be oOBev iKrifarai in the same few lines of Diogenes. 

I here, however, there is no mention of the two short sayings 
quoted by Plotinus; either these were found in a separate source by 
Plotinus or they belonged to the Theophrastean original but were 
neglected by Diogenes. The latter possibility cannot be dismissed; 
at any rate the two sayings, despite the lack of reference to them in 
other than Neoplatonic sources, seem to be genuine. Needless to 
..i\, the Neoplatonic interpretation provides no valid clue to their 
original sense, which probably had no more specific reference to die 
null than did the ‘way up and down’ of fr. 6c. 

Diels adduced the scholium on Nicander Alex. 171II. (DK 22a 
1 \ a) : oti 6 £ BovAeOst f) OAXaooa Kai t6 trOp dvegois, Kcrra OeTov vdgov 
r»nXov6n, tovto Be Kai 'HpaKXerrcs Kai MevtKpdrns elprycsv_ 

• 1 ilOcaOat oOv poOAaat 61a tovtcov Kai 'Hpdt<Aerros 6 ti irdvTa evav- 
i(a dAAf)Xots £cri kcct' crCnov. We have no other sign that Heraclitus 
believed water and fire to be subservient to the winds, unless ii be 
Aeiius in, 3, 9 (DK 22A14), which attributes to him a standard 
explanation of thunder as the result of the collision of winds and 
. h >uds. That fire can be blown out, and water stirred up or evapo- 
i iicd by wind, is a commonplace observation: perhaps Heraclitus 
made it. Ir seems more probable that the scholiast recognized the 
phi.iseTTup uiv dcfjcoov in the Nicander passage as lleraclitean, and 
"• i idcd that Heraclitus was responsible for the whole sentiment. 

1 necrates here is probably but not certainly the Old Comedian, 
uni may genuinely have made some such remark. The Nicander 
I* r.sage, together with its scholium, is of such dubious relevance to 
I h r.iclitus that it cenainlv cannot be used as evidence to settle 

• doubtful point. Diels accepted them, and the Neoplatonic inter- 
protation, as relevant to the second saying in particular: the soul-fire 
becomes tired of serving the water and earth which compose the 
body. There is no justification whatever for this interpretation, which 
1 • accepted also by Kranz; the speculative nature of Plotinus’ 
Interpretation is shown by the phrase elKcfrjsiv BcxeT, and the known 
Neoplatonic view that the soul descends to inhabit die body for 
.1 change shows why these general statements of Heraclitus were 
- plained as they were. 

Gigon 94 found the first saying explicable and the second one 
quiie obscure, and maintained that they do not belong together. 













FK. 84 a,!) 

He gave no reason tor this view, nor is it easy to discover one. One 
saying mentions rest (avcnraOtTcu), the other its opposite (k&uotos); 
one mentions change (utTap&AAov), the other its opposite (toi's 
aOrroTs). ‘Change is rest, 110-change is weariness* is surely a legiti¬ 
mate summary of the content of the two sayings together; the second 
contains the additional concepts of service and being ruled. In fact 
they seem to belong so closely together that it may be wondered 
whether tlieKcd which connects them was supplied by Heraclitus, so 
that they were originally continuous as in Plotinus; yet plainly 
Plotinus could have supplied the connexion here as after 68ov tc 
avco kccI k&tco, and it is safer to assume that he did so. Gigon 
commented on the paradoxical character of the lirst saying and 
compared it with fr. 51,8ia<pep6uevov &ovtc 5 §uuq>£pgTai. The same 
doubt exists in both cases whether an indefinite ti is to be under¬ 
stood as subject of die verb, or whether die participle is to be taken 
nominally, the definite article being omitted. In the present case the 
second explanation is die less likely, for uic sense (which is not in 
doubt) is clearer if the participial force is emphasized, either 
temporally or causally: ‘it rests while, or by, changing.* This looks 
like a generalization, and perhaps a specific subject should not be 
sought; even if ti is understood the translauon should be ‘anything 
(i.e. everything) rests by (while) changing*. This is not a paradox 
of quite the same order as the statements of the coincidence of 
opposires; here is no formal opposition between change and rest, 
but nevertheless our experience causes us normally to associate rest 
with absence of change, with stability rather than the reverse. The 
idea of ‘rest* introduces a human criterion; AvArrat/cns is properly 
applied to animate subjects, and where it is not, the sense is meta¬ 
phorical. Thus Heraclitus is not merely asserting that change is 
universal (in that everything is subject to it), he is giving an 
explanation of this fact a metaphorical and incomplete one, it is 
true. * It is restful for things to change *: this attempts to account for 
natural events in terms of human experience, much as Anaximander 
did with his 8(kt^ tI<ji$, A8ik1«, Empedocles with his vsTkos and 
£pco$, and ultimately even Aristotle with his kivsI cb$ £pd>nsvov. It has 
already been seen that in fr. 80 Heraclitus probably reacted con¬ 
sciously against Anaximander, not by abandoning but by reversing 
his metaphor of injustice; and in frr. 80 and 53 ‘war* is another 
metaphor derived from human experience and applied to external 
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events. In the present case the paradoxical nature of the statement 
•uggests that Heraclitus is trying to account for change in terms of 
Inn not in accordance with men’s own feelings; no sort of rational 
explanation is given and we are left little the wiser. 

Hie compound grrapAAAov is not dissimilar to urromEa6v*ra in 
fr. 88, which describes the replacement of one opposite by the other 
m the human body. Doubtless in fr. 84 too rhe change which is also 
rest is particularly change between opposites; for Heraclitus the 
preservation of opposites depends upon the continuation of change 
»«• tween them, and this change is an instrument rather than an end. 
Wc'maums recurs in fr. in, where weariness (kAuotos) is said to 
make rest (AvAttocuciv) sweet and good; but in fr. 20 uaAAov 5 £ 
AvcrrraOcaOai must be a gloss by Clement or his source upon 
liApous t* fyeiv. Gigon 94f. cites the two words .. . 

*6po$ in fr. 65 as a further example of terms of human experience 
I) ing applied to the whole sum of things: this is possible. Fr. 77D, 
,1 later elaboration of fr. 36, includes the words Tipvpiv f\ Oovcrrov (of 
the soul becoming moist); one alternative or the other, probably the 
1 »nner, must be a gloss by Nwmnius another example of the 
Neoplatonic conception of alterations in the condition of the soul 
being due to the desire for change. 

The second saying quoted by Plotinus also seems to be a generali¬ 
zation; again the accepted facts of human experience are applied to 
things in general, but this time not paradoxically: just as it is 
wearisome for a servant to continue toiling for die same master 
u iihout change of scene or occupation, so (it may be inferred) it is 
wearisome for matter of any kind to remain indefinitely in the same 
relationship with its surroundings. This gives the clue to the 
paradox of the first saying, and explains why change is restful. Why 
Ih 1 iclitus introduced the new idea of being ruled must remain 
• ubtful; he could easily have said ‘it is weariness to remain always 
r 1 the same surroundings*. But this is certainly less graphic; 
pn .sibly, too, the tiresomeness of serving the same master was 
proverbial. 1 

As they stand, then, the sayings of fr. 84 are of wide application, 
hi I in view of other comparable generalizations in this group they 

Reinhardt, Parmenides 1940. ?, held that this saving applies to the n.acro- 
* * .in, tV. 10 to the microcosm; he continues 10 accept 6vcrra\>c9cri in fr. 20 
1 11 r ■ hear., even at Hermes 77 (1942), 4* 
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may bo taken to describe the behaviour of things in general. The 
second saying, including as it does the idea of being ruled, might 
conceivably have had a more specific meaning; we cannot entirely 
exclude the possibility that it applies to the soul and its changes, 
though the apparent external evidence for this is valueless; if it does 
so apply then toT* oCttoTs refers to the body or its constituents, and 
the changes of the soul (death, sleep?) come under the general 
principle of change between opposites. In conclusion, the analogy 
should be noted between the change-metaphor and the strife- 
metaphor: change (which seems to be tiring) is really restful; war 
and strife (which seem to be wrong) are really right. 


T 25 

(8 4 b) 

I eophrastus de vertigine 9 (in, p. 138 Wimmer) to yip TTecpvKOTa 
mu To$at Tt'jvSt r^v Ktvriaiv &Kkcm l Kal auup 4 v*i 61& Tairrqv, tl bt 
iu'l, J KccOcrrrcp ‘HpaxAsiTos 9 n ai » i xuxediv SriaTaxcu (p. 9 )) 1 
xivougevo^. sir, 8' av xal xi) KVKXcxpopia ccuri tout' Arro8i86vat... . 

I AXAoTf endd., ac^rrai coni. Wimmer, acc. Wal/er. 2 c! 5f) coni. Bcrnays, 
•cc. Bywater, Diels. 3 <yr> Beniays t*t omn., cf. Alex. Aphr. ProbL iv, 4?.. 


/ "/■ the things which by nature undergo this movement at other times 

• >vn hold together because of it, but if it fails , then as Heraclitus says 
liven the barley-drink disintegrates if it is not moved. It would he 
possible to give this same explanation for turning round, also,. . . 

I !»• mays maintained that the which has to be supplied in the 

• (notation was displaced and added to the line above; the* original 
reading was el 8f), which became corrupted to cl bt when m?) was 
added. This is a possible, not a necessary emendation; ford 5 e nf| 
alio gives a possible sense, perhaps a more logical one than d 5 f| if 
die* vulgate <SAXots is retained (and it is difficult to see what word 
thin could have replaced); in this case there is a contrast between 
AAAote (-‘normally’, i.e. when they are in morion) and d 5 £ pf| 
(- 'otherwise*, i.e. when they are not in motion). 

The quotation proper cannot begin until Kal or perhaps 6 KUKcebv. 
I i icophrastus had employed 6tlcrrcta€c« twice in the immediately 
I 1 reeding lines, but Heraclitus too could very well have used this 

• ommon Homeric verb. That pfj must be supplied is shown by the 
I 'oblcmata attributed to Alexander of Aphrodisias, iv, 42 (p. 11 
I vner) 6 bk kvkscov, eberrrep Kal 'HpAxAcmSs (prjaiv, lav \sr\ t:$ 
Tnpdmxi, 8iloTaTai: the mss. givcKUKXtOcov andttmrron, which were 
emended by Usener, the first change being certainly correct. The 
preceding sentence in tile Problemata is almost identical with one 
w hich came a little earlier in Theophrastus, who was certainly the 
Hourcc of diis section in the later work. Quite apart from this 
Support, ut) is required by the sense; a positive assertion, whether 
fill" renat or torcrrai be read, is out of the question; so much is 
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demonstrated by the futile attempts at an explanation of this kind h\ 
Lassalie, 1,75,and VK Schultz, Archiv.f. Gcsch. d. Philos. 22(1909) 202. 

Tlic constitution of the kukscov is known from II . xi, it is 

a posseL made of ground barley, grated cheese and wine; at Od. x, 
234 honey is added. The barley and cheese could not dissolve in the 
wine, and the mixture had to be stirred before it was drunk. If it 
were allowed to settle the barley and cheese would sink to the 
bottom, and what would be drunk would be neat wine, or wine and 
honey—but not KUKtwv, for the mixture as such would no longer 
exist. This is one of those homely and concrete illustrations to which 
Heraclitus was particularly addicted. Many of them illustrate the 
coincidence of opposites; die present one must exemplify the result 
of an abolition of interchange and movement between opposites, 
such as that involved in the abolition of strife, for invoking which 
Homer was rebuked by Heraclitus; see p. 242L The fragment 
contains a negative version of the view expressed in rhis group, that 
all things are subject to change, all opposites arc opposed under 
tension (cf. fr. 51), war is fadicr of all, it is universal and strife is 
‘die right way 1 . If change between opposites ceased, then the 
opposites themselves would cease to be connected with each other; 
the only unity between them, and so the only unity subsisting in die 
world, would be destroyed. There would be no such tiling as 
k6<t|!os, just as there would be no such thing as kvkecov if its ingredients 
existed in isolation from each other. The fragment is of greater 
importance than at first appears: it is the only direct quotation that 
asserts, even though only in an image, die consequences of an 
interruption in the reciprocity of opposites; image though it is, its 
possible field of reference is not wide. The above interpretation 
seems to the present writer to be overwhelmingly probable; Gigon 
118 was right to reject the possibility that the reference is to an 
aiSios Kivrjats. This last is a doxographical concept; in so far as it is 
the nearest doxographical equivalent to the general Ionian assump¬ 
tion iliat all objects in the world of nature are subject to change and 
decay it is indirectly relevant to this fragment: but Heraclitus always 
thinks of change first and foremost as change between opposites, 
and as one of the essential preconditions of the unity underlying al. 
opposites. 

The image of the barley-posset became well known: it perhaps 
suggested die form of die no doubt fictitious anecdote, which has 
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a completely different point, about Heraclitus* symbolical drinking 
of the kukccov (see p. 13), in Plutarch’s account of which the stirring 
of the drink is specifically mentioned. Chrysippus, too, used the 
image according to Plutarch, de Sroic. repugn. 34, 1049F trpcoTcv 
y»’ip tv TW TtpCOTCO TTEpl q>C/a£C4>S TO d!6lOV Tqs KlVTjCTFCJS KUK*covi 
iiapeiKdocxs [sc. 6 XpuornrrosJ aXXa aXXcos crrpfyovn Kcd TapacrcrovTi 
r&v yiyvou£vcov... .Chrysippus also accepted the equivalence of 
war and Zeus, probably after fr. 53. In Marcus Aurelius also the 
ktricy-posser is a symbol for confusion (a sense not present in 
I Irraclitus, it should be noticed); so at, for example, IX, 39 kukecov 
K al okeScktmos; cf. vi, 10; iv, 27. Lucian, in his section on I (eraclirus 
at Vit. met. 14, connects die posset with ihetravn-a pel idea: euirebov 
oOBiv XKKiz kws es kvkewvcs 'TTdxvra oweiXtovTai. Tile last word, 
meaning ‘are compressed*, perhaps reproduces the Stoic interpreta- 
lion of confusion; if so, Lucian is misleading on two scores—change 
•or Heraclitus was not necessarily (as Plato had suggested) con¬ 
tinuous for all things simultaneously, and above all it was not 
dr-ordered; the reverse in fact was true. This idea of disorder was 
probably in “Epicurus’ mind when (according to Diog. L. X, 8-fr. 
i\H Usener) he called Heraclitus kukt^ttis: though here the disorder 
in probably meant to he in the philosopher’s own thought. This 
piece of abuse is another comparatively early evidence for the 
authenticity of the fragment. 
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II 

(55 b) 

[Aristotle] de mundo 6, 401 a 8 tov te 3<bcov Td te dypia Kai rjpEpa, 
Td te Sv d£pt Kal frrl yf,s kc« ev 06ari pocKopeva, ylvETai Kai aKpa^ti 
Ka) q>6i-(pe-rcn toTs tcu 0eoO T-iOcpr.va Osopols' rcdv yap cpncT&v 
nXriy^ vigcTcu, &s (p^aiv 'HpdKAnTC^. 

1 r^v yf|V codd.; irXnyfjv interpr. Armen. 0 ; TrAny?i Stobaeus, Apuleius »r,acccp. 
By water, Diels, Lorimer, et al. 


And of living creatures both the wild and tunic , those that graft in air 
and on earth and in water, are born and reach their prime and arc 
destroyed in obedience to the ordinances of god: for Every animal is 
driven to pasture with a blow, as Heraclitus says . 

This fragment cannot be assigned with certainty to this group. 

The manuscript reading of de mundo can scarcely be right: ‘every 
animal grazes on the earth* is surely too commonplace, and the 
article is unexpected; TrATiyij gives a commonplace sense, it is true, 
but one that can lx; related to that of other fragments. Stobaeus* 
version of this part of de mundo , Eel. 1, 1, 36 (t,p. 45,6 Wachsmurh), 
gives fvAijyf ; so do the two best mss. of Apuleius* version according 
to Diels SB Her (1901) 197ft, followed by P. Thomas in the 
Teubner text of Apuleius* philosophical works (Apuleius de mundo 
36, p. 172,15 Thomas); this is accepted too by \V. L. Lorimer in his 
valuable edition of die pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, p. 98 n. 1. The 
quotation is transcribed into an attempt at Greek by scribes who were 
ignorant of Greek script. Even if we accept that OCCarrI or 
OSSaUl and oflahyti or OSahYT I represent nAHTHI, we may 
hesitate to suppose that die initial O is a remnant of, or attempt to 
reproduce, GY ( CeoO), which is what Diels suspected. In his note 
in VS he did hot press for the addition of0soO to the fragment, bin 
held diat the context shows that this v/ord must be understood. 
Assuming that the author of de mundo took the quotation as a 
comprehensive illustration of his own point, this is so; but such an 
assumption is quite unnecessary. The whole context asserts that all 
diings in narure, plants and animals as well as the heavenly bodies, 
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behave as parts of a single organism; Wore die present passage 
• in. 1- lines of the Odyssey were quoted which merely enumerated 
m i i.nn trees. The quotation from Heraclitus, even without OtoO, is 
mure relevant than that; it docs not merely mention animals, it 
wihitIn that animals behave as the result of a stimulus to which they 
in .ill susceptible. Fur the author of de mundo this in ilscll was 
•ufiieicnt to justify his quotation. We cannot be sure that lie did not 
iimlerstand the stroke or blow to be god's, but even il lie did, this 
tells us nothing of what Heraclitus intended. 

Ir is probable that Plato refers to the fragment at Critias 109B, c: 
die gods, he wrote, clov vopns Troipvia, KT^-crra Kai Optppara 
Im/rcov fjpas ETPE9CV, TtAfiv oO acbpaai aebpara piagoptvoi KaOdiiEp 
ncjipZves TrA'nyfj v£povtss, dAA*. . .olov oicna tteiOoi yoyns 

(<|h 11! topevoi Kara tt|v cart&v Siavoiav, ovmo$ dyovTES to Svr/iov nav 
^up/pvcov. There is little justification for believing, like Bcrgk 
li.llowcd by Diels, iliat cicna and£Ku( 3 £pvcov are references to frr. 64 
.mil 41 respectively, since these words and the metaphor they 
• picsent are commonly employed by Plato. Diels {SB Bcr (1901), 
u/> n. 3) was probably correct in believing that Proclus in Rempull. 
11, 20, 23 Kroll depends upon Plato rather than Heraclitus—in fact, 
.In . passage may be derived from a Stoic source: aCrroKivfrrcos yap 
<r*>oiv Kci oO TitpidyovTat povov Crrro rift tlpapptvris, coemp Ta 
iiAr.yfl vepoptvd ^aoiv, dAAa Kai iavTds Trtpidyouoiv. The same 
»Pplies to two other Neoplatonist uses of the phrase Td TrAryri 
vtpdpcva, Proclus in Ale. 1, 279, 19 Creuzer and Olympiodorus in 
•I /, u, 178, 18 Creuzer. A much more significant parallel to the 
fragment is provided by Cleanthes, Hymn to.Zeus 9IT. toTov fycis 
wiwupydv dviKiVrcn; £vi ygpeAv | dp^TjKTt irupdevra dei^cbovTa 
KtfKiuvdv roO ydo \!nr<b TrAn.yfjs 9 uoews itdvrr* Ep(ya irfTr)nycv, ? j 
•Ji au KcrreuOOveis kowov Aoyov 6$ 5 ;a travTcov | 901T9 ktA. I his 
11,iv,age undoubtedly contains echoes of Heraclitus, c.g. rupdcvTa 
Ai,i;<cJbovTa is a clear reminiscence of irup dtijtocv in fr. 30. We are 
uni rrititled lo assume, however, that the (KtpavvoO) TrAriyr, in die 
11. m line is another such reference, and thus that Aids or 0eoO should 

' So Pohler.z, Herme c 75 (1940) f*o, f° r ™ s - Lb-sinus followed by 

Di. l*. read tpptyacnv: Wilamowitz fppiyev dnavTa: vun Arnim Hpya (tiMtoi). 
ISiImtv/ pointed out that emendatiur.s giving the sense 'it which all things 
IhkIiIci'' arc improbable in view' of the statement in lines 7 8 diat ‘all this 
w.>tld . .is willingly (b«ov) ruled by you*. 

239 x > a 
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bo understood in fr. n. There is nothing in Cleanthes about 4 p*rreTd 
or jcoa to suggest that he had the fragment in mind; admittedly 
spun occurs in line 5, but as a reminiscence of, for example, //. xvn, 
447 dtraa it yaTav tm Trveta tc Kai cpnci. On die other hand, 
Cleamlies was doubtless influenced, in his use of TrAr)yr), by the 
comparatively common references in tragedy to die 'stroke of 
Zeus': cf. Aesch. Ag. 367 Ai6s TrXayocv ex oucriv rimTv; Sept. 608 
trXrjycis OeoO pdoriyi; Soph. Ai. 137 Tr\T\yt\ Aids; ibid. 278 *k OcoO 
wAriyri tis; idem, fr. 961 GcoO TrArjyfiv. Diels in VS, followed by 
Krunz, considered that the existence of this kind of phrase supported 
his view that 6so0 is to be understood in the fragment: but the 
existence of a common metaphorical use of a word does not mean 
that all uses of that word are to be interpreted metaphorically. In 
Cleanthes, it should be noted, the blow is the blow of the thunder¬ 
bolt, not of Zeus directly: it is a symbol for the t< 5 vos which holds 
things together and by its two-way pull gives them stability and 
strengtli (cf. tt&vt’ £pya -rmrnygv). This t6vos was evidently 
described by Cleanthes as a blow of fire, cf. fr. 563 v. Arnim, ap. 
Pint, de stoic . repug. 7, 10340: 6 5 £ KXedv&qs £v UTTopv^uaoi 91/01x01$ 
elmbv 6ti irXr^yr; m/phs 6 tovos IotI ktA. Thus the connexion between 
(A:6$) Kgpawds and -TTXryyr) in Cleanthes is based upon a purely 
Stoic conception; this is not to deny that this conception was 
expressed by means of separate symbols derived from earlier thought 

but nor necessarily Heraclitean symbols, since the thunderbolt as 
the weapon of Zeus, and the ‘blow* of heaven, are common ideas 
in tragedy and elsewhere. 

The conclusion is that CleaMhes > Hymn is of no positive value in 
the interpretation of Heraclitus fr. 1 r, and that the supposition that 
the blow mentioned there is a divine one is virtually unsupported. 
‘Every animal is driven to pasture with a b!ow > makes sense as it 
stands, and is as true as any such generalization is liable to be. The 
‘blow’ is the quite concrete kick or lash or prick which you give to 
a cow or a donkey; this is what the words ascribed to Heraclitus 
imply and this is how they must be taken in default of stronger 
considerations than those adduced by Diels and his supporters. 

To consider the fragment by itself: yap obviously belongs to the 
context in de mundo. epmTcv means ‘a creeping thing’, or, more 
literally, ‘something that moves with its trunk parallel to the 
ground’, i.e. KTTjVEct. other four-footed animals, and reptiles; birds 
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1 ml Ashes are excluded. So too, normally, are men; at Od. rv, 418 
6 oo* M yatav ] iptrrrd ylyvovTai describes some of the tilings 
Proteus might turn into, and therefore probably not men; on the 
other hand II. XVII, 447, cited above, includes men—but the verb is 
perhaps less definite in application than the noun. Men arc iormally 
included among kpmrcx at Xenophon Mem. 1, 4, 1 i,toTs Mtv oAAois 
Iptrrrols ir65c$ e5cokov. . .dvflpdxrrcp xal y^pas, though in 

• uses like this is often used loosely. On the whole it is probable that 
the meaning of the fragment is restricted to animals (and, of course, 

10 domestic animals that can be grazed). This does not prevent us 
1 mm taking it as an illustration or example of some wider statement 
which has been lost. At its face value it is somewhat banal; and 
Heraclitus was fond of concrete illustrations of generalizations. 

( title are driven with blows; men, perhaps, are driven with a 
different kind of blow (a divine oner Diels* interpretation here 
makes a different claim for consideration). But nowhere else in the 

11 igments do we hear of a blow, of god or Logos, directing men; on 
1 hr contrary, most men are able to neglect die Logos and live in 
private worlds. However, Gigon 146 dubiously subscribed to this 
kind of interpretation, and added: ‘Das isteki verachtliches Bild,wie 

• in der Gegeniiberstellung Gott-Mensch angemessen ist’; cf. fr. 64 
and p. 35 5 f. He performed the useful service of strongly questioning 
1 be relevance to Diels’ argument of Nicandcr Alex. 171 ff- (DK 22A 
1 | ,1) Apart from the one phrase uup p£v dei^coov there is probably 
1101Iilng Heraclitean here: see p. 251, where the scholium also is 
<li missed as evidence. 

Ncstlc’s conjecture of the fragment’s meaning was that ‘.. .alles 
I hi .tierende—also auch alles Lebcndige—unverbriichlichen Gesetz- 
rnflulgkeit unterliegt’ (ZN 912): but although this accords well with 
Heraclitus* emphasis on die importance of urrpov, it involves 
reading a great deal into one simple concrete illustration. Nestle 

1 perhaps over-influenced by die context in de mundo. Wilamo- 
wltz ( 67 . Lesehuck It, 132) is more credible: 1 Heraklit hatte nur 
, . meini “alles Vich (und so die Menschen) wird mit deni Schlage 
gi'wridet"; ohne Gewalt geht es nicht ab; tt6Ae»jos -rrcrriip 

ttAvtwv _’ The connexion of the fragment in this way with frr. 80 

uni ^; is not a necessary one; war is no more exclusively a symbol 
I mi 1'no motive of change in Heraclitus (as it certainly is for Empc- 
d> m I. 1) than it is for die fact of change. War is common not only to 
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all men, bur also to all things and events (fr. So .. .yiv6u£va trcivTa 
kctt‘ tpiv Kai xp=^v). In the: ease ofipTiFrdc the opposition between 
them and their masters is an instance of this war: perhaps the 
fragment means no more than this. Perhaps, after all, men are 
included, contemptuously as Gigon suggested: men too are driven, 
but with different blows, c.g. wars, ambition, hunger and want—this 
was the view of II. Gonipcrz, 7 cits. f. o.tt. Gymn . (1910) 963. 
Conceivably we should interpret the fragment in the sense of 
fr. 29 (.. .01 8c TroXXci KCKdprivrcn OKCootup KTfjvta) as referring only 
to the foolish majority of men who need driving like carle, wit 
blow s such as Heraclitus himself administers, towards an apprehen¬ 
sion of the Logos. 11 . Ilackforth suggests that the emphasis might 
be on vigcTai: animals have to be driven even to get their essential 
food (and similarly men have to be driven before they obtain the 
bare minimum of understanding, i.e. of the Logos). Thus there are 
many possible interpretations once the fragment is separated, as it 
should be, from the contcxi in which h is quoted. On the whole 
I think it as likely as not to be a concrete illustration of the universa¬ 
lity of strife: the opposition between man and beast may typify that 
between man and his surroundings, or the action and reaction 
between all things absolutely. 
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Frr. 6, 3 , 94 , 120, too [+1370 1 

I he fragments of this group deal with astronomical 
phenomena and their laws. The first four all concern the 
sun: frr. 6 and 3 consist of apparently naive assertions 
..bout it, fr. 94 emphasizes its regularity, and fr. 120 also, 
if it is not merely an enumeration of the four main 
directions, stresses the same point. Under fr. 6 isdiscussed 
die theory ascribed to Heraclitus by Diogenes Laertius, 
presumably after Theophrastus, iliat the heavenly bodies, 
were bowls in which exhalations burned. This is here 
accepted as a basically true account (though the dry 
exhalation is due to Aristotle), from which, however, it 
is clear that Heraclitus did not devote much time 10 
meteorological-astronomical events, or describe them 
exhaustively. The bowl-theory is itself sufficiently 
dogmatic to suggest that the naive observation of frr. 6 
,md 3 is not merely intended as a criticism of Milesian 
dogmatism; nevertheless, Heraclitus evidently tried to 
he empirical in astronomy. Fr. 6 may also be intended 
.is an assertion of measure in large-scale natural pheno¬ 
mena, as one aspect of the regularity which lie detected 
in all natural change. Fr. 100 should probably be con¬ 
nected with the theories attributed to Heraclitus in 
doxographical sources, concerning the human generation 
.id a ‘great year'; human and natural cycles are parallel, 
and changes in either arc regular and interrelated. Ii is 
to this inherent regularity that fr. 137D must refer, if it is 
not merely a Stoic accretion. 

















6 

(3*B) 


Aristotle Metcorologica B2, 354 b 33 816 Kai yeXofot ir&vTts 6aot twv 
irpa-ripcov utteAocJBov tov f)Xiov Tp&peaSai tco uypcp. Kai 61a tout* 
f vtoi yi <paai Kai TToielcOai Tas Tpoiras aCrnSv oO yap dri toOs a\>ro\!/$ 
8uvaa0ai t6ttous TrapacKtua^Eiv outco if)v Tpo<pi*|v. dvayxaTov 5' 
rival tov/to ouvPalveiv rcpl aCrrov f| 90ripeo0ar Kai yap to (pa^Epov 
7Tvp f geos av Tpoq>r|v, n^xP 1 tc\>tou jrjv, to 5’ uypov Tcp Trupi 
Tpc<p^v rival g6vov, cbawep d<piKvouuevov gfyP 1 Trp6$ t6v i^Xiov t6 
dvayofipvov tou uypou, f ) Tfiv avoSov Toiavrriv cucav olavrap Tfj 
yiyvouivij 9Xoyl, 8i‘ t6 eIk6s Xa^ovTSs oOra> Kai mpi toO f)Xlov 
CmiAaftev. to 8’ ouk &j tiv oyoiov* r\ yap 9X6$ 5ia ouveyous 
C/ypoG Kai ^poO pETapaXXoirrcov yfyvrrai Kai oO Tp^rrai (ou yap 
f| aurfi cOaa 5iay£vEi ouOcva ypovov cos eItteIv), mpi 5£ tov fiXiov 
dSuvcnov toOto aujjfkxfvciv, ihrri Tpt9opevou ye t6v aurov Tpoirov, 
coottep EKEivol 9am, Sf^Xov OTI Kai 8 yJXio«; oO uovov KaOd-irtp 6 
‘HpdKXEiTOs yr)o\ v4os icp* rpxcpn £ax(v, dXX’ dsi v£o$ awex&s. 


Hence aU those earlier thinkers are absurd who supposed that the sun £v 
nourished by' moisture . Some of them , indeed , jery /-W ;//n‘ w the cause 
of the solstices; for the same regions cannot, continuously supply the sun 
with its nourishment, and it must inevitably be nourished in this way or 
perish. For visible fire lives just so long as it has nourishment , and 
moisture is fire 9 s only nourishment as though the moisture which is 
drawn up could reach as far as the sun, or this ascent were of the same 
kind as the coming-to-be of flame, on the analogy of which this supposi¬ 
tion about the sun is based! For flame 'is constantly coming-to-be, by 
a constant interchange of moist and dry; it is not nourished, seeing that 
it hardly remains the same for a single instant . This cannot be the case 
with the sun, since if it were nourished in the same way, as they say it is, 
it is clear that The sun is not only we .w every day, as Heraclitus says, 
but always new at. every moment. 


Cherniss 133 n. 541 argued that this whole passage refers only to 
I leraclitus and liis followers and not, as lias been generally thought, 
to a whole group of early 9 uoiko( . Certainly Alexander, commenting 
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• »•. 353b 5, was wrong in saying that Anaximander explained solstices 
». .« search for nourishment; for there and at 355221 Aristotle 
distinguishes one group of people who said that at first the earth was 
moist, then it was dried by the sun, and air was generated and caused 
die solstices. Elsewhere Alexander plausibly assigned this belief to 
Anaximander and Diogenes of Apollonia, to whom Anaximenes 
should be added; die idea of the earth drying out from primeval 
moisture was a not uncommon Ionian one, field also by Xenophanes 
anti Archelaus (it was not in fact invariably associated with the 
explanation of solstices as due to wind). Aristotle clearly contrasts 
widi this theory of solstices die theory in our passage that they were 
due to the sun’s search for food. Probably Heraclitus did diink that 
Min and moon were nourished by moisture: cf. Aetius II, 17, 4 
'I IpAkXeitos .. .Tp^ 9 ea 0 ai to 0 $ a<rripa$ ek Trj$ anro yfjs &va 0 upi&a€co$. 
However, this is the only occurrence of Tpo^ orTpfysadai in the 
doxography ot Heraclitus, and it is in any case partly false, for 
according to other accounts it was die moist exhalation, not the 
earthy one, that was burned in the bowls of the sun and moon. 
< lirrniss adduces die following considerations to support his view 
11 at only Heraclitus and his followers are meant: (1) the direct 
mention of Heraclitus as author of the quotation; (2) the nourish¬ 
ment by moisture (cf. fr. 31, he presumably means, where sea turns 
•lomehow into fire); (.3) the implication of the dieory of de virtu 1, 3 
1I1.ir the sun’s search for moist nourishment is also Heraditean; 
( 4 ) 6 vo 5 ov at 35526, referring to the 656 s dvco in fr. 60; (5) ‘the 
implication that the theory in question distinctly called the process 
rpo9/i and not y^vsais (355x9-11)’. But lIicsc indications fall fir 
Imr: of proof, and some of them are invalid: (3) assumes that de 
\ u-tu 1, 3 refers (a) to solstices, and ( \b ) to Heraclitus; but there is 
grave doubt on both points. The passage states as a general rule that 
die re is a reciprocal movement between fire and water, since lire 
approaches water to obtain nourishment from it and water recedes 
.11 the too close approach of fire. There is no mention of die sun; and 
uldiough there is much imitation of Heraclitus from I, 5 onwards, 
1 lure is nothing recognizably Heraclitean here (so Fredrich, body 

• *pposed by Burnet 15c and 15 5-6). There is much borrowing in this 
treatise from other sources also, particularly from Anaxagoras, 
I npedocles, Archclaus, and unidentifiable medical sources: die 
mt( i action between 'ire and water looks like a combination of 
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Archelaus’ theories with medical theories of to uyp6v as Tpo<pf|. 
(4) is very slight: wc know that Theophrastus misinterpreted 
fr. 60 as referring to a cycle of matter, but not that Aristorle did so. 
As for (5), ir has already been seen that the idea of rpoy't} is not 
particularly Heraclitean; though in addition to the doxographical 
passage already quoted Heraclitus used Tpfapovrai quasi-metaphori- 
cally in fr. 114. it is probable, though still not certain, that he 
believed the sun to be nourished by moisture (see below), but this 
may have been a widespread popular account: according to Anriphon 
fr. 26 the sun is fire 'grazing upon* moisture; Aristotle suggested 
that one of Thales’ reasons for the choice of water as principle was 
that the warm comes-to-be and lives by water (Met. A 3, 983 b 23), 
and Aetius, 1, 3, 1, expanded this into a regular exhalation-theory; 
the search for food is mentioned as one possible motive for the 
revolution of the stars at Lucretius v, 523 IT. The more specialized 
view that the solstices are due to the sun’s search for nourishment 
may also have been a popular, non-scientific one; but the evidence 
for connecting this explanation with Heraclitus is very slight 
(cf., for example, the fact that Cleanthcs, who in physics sometimes 
followed Heraclitus, is said by Cicero, N.D. nr, 14, 37, to have 
subscribed to this view). 

Thus only the specific reference to Heraclitus in this passage of 
the Mereorologica can be used as sure evidence for our purpose. 
Aristotle attempts to discredit the theory that the sun feeds on 
moisture by asserting that the sun does not behave like an ordinary 
fame—or if it does, it must be continually changing (not merely new 
every day as Heraclitus said), which is absurd. The argument is not 
a good one; according to Aristotle’s own interpretation elsewhere 
Heraclirus ought to have agreed that the sun was new all the time, 
which is, after all, a hypothesis worth considering. It is conceivable 
that there should be no pause after fcrriv: \ . .it is clear that, as 
Heraclitus says, the sun is not only new every day but new all the 
time.’ This accords with diem&vTa fa I interpretation of Heraclitus, 
and does no: weaken Aristotle’s sense; but if this were die meaning 
Ka0&mp 6 'HpdKtamSs 9r,ai would more naturally precede ou p6vov. 
Alexander and Olympiodorus understood the quotation to end at 
tor tv, and, especially in view of the fact that other substantiation for 
the Travra pet interpretation is lacking, we may do likewise. Now if 
Aristotle’s reference to Heraclitus is a serious one—if, that is, he 
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wished to make an exact scientific comparison with die earlier theory 
and not merely to take a well-known expression out of its context 
and pervert its sense for his own stylistic rather than scientific 
purposes then Heraclitus must have meant that the sun’s matter is 
gradually renewed during every twenty-four hours, not that a 
completely new sun is born each day (like Xenophanes’ sun, which 
continues on in a straight line and disappears altogether each day), 
nr that ii is extinguished at evening and rekindled at dawn: so also 
Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 235. But that this last is precisely what 
I Icraclitus did mean is suggested by the commentators upon Aristotle 
and the scholiast on Plato Rep . 498a; and, indeed, Aristotle is as 
likely as not to have used die quotation in a light-hearted and inexact 
fashion, especially since he did nor normally consider Heraclitus 
worthy of serious attention: 


Alexander in Meteor. 
p. 7J Hayd. 

Olympic) d. in M it tor. 
p. 136 StCive 

£ in PI it. Rwp. 49HA 

•1 y* frttipero 6 i^Aio* oOro^ 

> K«i TO t rvp, ko0‘ A *<«nv, 
ou n6vov 'H 9t|tTiv 

& u fjV.KCfO* IkJiOTTV 

1 fydpav AAAo; t§enrT6ii£v*os 
toO -ipwiov 4v 7") fi'icii 
oitiwuutou. M it koi 

OVVtX&f VfcJt tt K 3 i dXXoit 
AAAot lylvtTo... 

or pj 3 rio 6 ^sl\j in.v ‘HpOK- 

XHtou 

oCiki.ii yip Wot Ao' «*|u 4 pv 
ycvAarrai t fAios 81A 
'H. dAAa vic^ icai)' i*a<nov 
vvv. IXtyi yip b *H. 6tj 
rrOp (rrdpxuv A a.* 

tUv IvtcxIs dr^croXai^ 
dwATmiai R16 t tv fiutn 1 
5 tpiMiTr,ta' Atov tt tv Tcrfs 
o^?WWTai Si A 
r by «fv£iv. 

'H. 6 'Cficio; count**; &v 
?>.ey tv Ati A tv 7fj 

OaAdaot] iA$wv 
Kerrad'>s (v ofWwirtm, 

ilia £.tAC-uv to VTTOyrjvKcrl 
elc AvcrroA^v fOdarrj If/m- 
tii irAAiv, <al ToOro aid 
yfoftst. 

1 


All these commentaries go beyond Aristotle and agree that according 
im 1 Heraclitus the sun is kindled in the morning when it rises in the 
east, and extinguished in the evening when it sels in the west; 
< Bympiodorus adds that this is due to cold in the west and heat in 
the east, while the Platonic scholiast holds that the extinction is 
caused by submersion in the western sea, and that the sun then 
p.i ises to tlte east below the earth’s surface (SisAOcbv to Cnr6 yfjv). 
Perhaps Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 236 n. 3, was right in thinking 
1 1 lat Olympiodorus’ comment is a perversion of the account repre¬ 
sented by the scholiast, and ihat Alexander is independent; at all 
events all three agree in die ascription of fimnaQai and o( 3 evwcrGcu 
1 •» Heraclitus’ sun. Here wc must consider Plato Rep. 

6i ro yrjpss £kto$ tivcov oAiyccv crnoc^EvvuvTai tto?iO gaAAcv tou 
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‘HpokXeiteiou f|Xiou, ooov ccOeis ouk ^(forrovrrai. This important 
passage is the earliest extant reference to Heraclitus* sun; what Plato 
must have had in mind was not merely a statement that the sun is 
new every day, but rather a statement that it is extinguished but 
rekindled later. Plato has been considering die proper age lor tin- 
study of philosophy: at present, he says, enthusiasm for ir is entirely 
extinguished in old age, more so indeed than Heraclitus* sun, which 
is at least rekindled. Reinhardt, op. cit . 237, pointed out that 
££&TTTovTai is a pun (one which recurs in fr. 26); tor Plato had just 
before twice used ArTTEoSai in its other sense ot ‘touch*, meaning 
here ‘ro have to do with philosophy*: .. .toOvccvtIov f) vuv 8eT tou 
hriTr,8£UVKXTOS toOtou ttAAiv frrnEoCat (497E; the text in Reinhardt 
is corrupt), and ol xai AtttAuevoi ^ipaKta dvra (498 A ini:,), I herefore 
6§cmTovTca (and so<bttX706vwvrat also) in the reference to Heraclitus 
is not used casually or by accident. It is possible that Plato was 
thinking, not of an independent assertion that the sun is quenched 
and kindled, but merely of fr. 30, where diis k6dvos is described as 
a ttOo dsi^coov dnrr6nevov \ikrpa Kcd dnToa| 3 EVVUU£vov vkrpa. Admit¬ 
tedly this has nothing to do with the sun (contra Olympiodoms in 
Phaed. p. 237 Norvin); but Plato, who was not meticulous in his 
handling of Heraclitus, might have felt entitled to apply a well- 
known lleraclitean phrase to a separate, but equally wel -known, 
Hcraclitean view that the sun is new each day. 

Gigon 85 and Reinhardt, op. cit. 237, conclude, however, diat 
Heraclitus* remark about the sun must have continued like fr. 30 
with the verbs 6rrrrerai and o-psvvurai or their compounds: but they 
disagree about the implication of these verbs. Gigon assumes that 
U^Tpc in fr. 30 must refer to temporal periods (in which I think lie is 
wrong; see under fr. 30), and that since the sun-statement is so 
similar, and according ro Plato and the commentators the sun has 
periods also, of extinction and burning, this supports his assumption. 
Reinhardt, on the other hand, maintains (Hermes 77 (1941) 2 44) that 
the kindling and extinguishing in tr. 30 proceed simultaneously (with 
this view I agree), and that the sun too must be continuously 
expending and renewing itself. He refers to the context in Aristotle, 
which is of small value, and to Plotinus Em, n, 1, 2 .. .tw Hpa 
kAeitco, 65 £<pq Asi kcti tov t^Xiov yiveodat. The commentators, he 
thought, simply misinterpreted oottetcu and crp^vvcrrai by referring 
them to periodic changes—as Alexander had misinterpreted fr. 30, 
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lollowtng Theophrastus: see Simpl. de caclo p. 294 Heiberg, quoted 
under fn 30—and then took the opportunity of attributing to 
Heraclitus rite old popular idea of die sun being quenched in 
Okeanos and later rekindled in the cast. 

1 accept the view that fr. 6 originally continued with an assertion 
that the sun is somehow kindled and extinguished; for although 
Plato and the commentators might have been led to imply this by 
confusion with fr. 30, it is improbable that they should have made 
1 his confusion independently—and as Reinhardt, op. cit . 238, 
remarked, it is unlikely that the Aristotelian commentators are 
. Icpendent here on Plato, whose context is very different from theirs. 
But both Gigon and Reinhardt share one assumption which is 
totally unjustified, that the sense of Snrrcvai and opawreu in the 
original sun-statement must be parallel in sense with Attt6uevov 
lU-rpa Kai drroapcwOusvov pirpa in fr. 30. '1 his last phrase certainly 
refers to simultaneous kindling and extinction (though the parts 
which are kindled are different: from those which are simultaneously 
extinguished); but the sun-statement may perfectly well have been 
concerned with periods. The commentators are explicit that this was 
the case: they may have been merely applying Theophrastus false 
periodicity-interpretation of Heraclitus, but it some part of the 
evidence is misleading it is at least as easy to assume that Aristotle 
misapplied his quotation from Heraclitus, as to suppose that Plato 
,md all the commentators, who certainly go beyond the passages on 
which they were commenting, are wrong. Plotinus here is ot 
negligible evidential value, being an extremist follower of the 
trdtvTa interpretation. 

The commentators accounts, and particularly that of the scholiast 
on Plato, suggest diat Heraclitus subscribed to the mythological idea 
1 hat the sun was carried round Okeanos, in a bowl, from west to 
cast. The archaic loci classic: for this myth arc Mimnermus fr. 10 
Diehl and Stesichorus fr. 6 Diehl; the latter begins as follows: 

•A&tos ‘YmpioviScs 6riras ioKcrri&nvi 
XpOaccv, i 9 pa Si* •(Oxsavoto Trp&aas 
d<plKOi9* tip&$ norl pAvfea wkt 6$ tpcpvas 
Trori u^rripa Koupi5tcrv t* gAoxov TT&t&xs <piAous. 

mere is nothing in die myth about the sun being quenched, either 
liy water or bv cold. But we are told in Diogenes’ fuller account ot 
I'hcophrastus that according to Heraclitus the heavenly bodies are 
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0x6901 (-‘bowls’; tile word later means ‘boat’, e.g. at Aristo¬ 
phanes Knights 1315). There is no indication that these bowls were 
used ike the sun’s bowl in the myth, :o sail round Okeanos; but they 
might be a development uf die mythological story. There is nothing 
in the fragments to support die truth of the doxographical account of 
cxcKpcn (nor is there any mention of fr. 6 in the doxographical 
sources); but this is such an unusual idea, so different from the sort 
of thing which would be invented by Theophrastus or a doxographer, 
or imported from another source to ft!! a gap, that it deserve* 
provisional acceptance as belonging to Heraclitus. There is one 
statement which refers the theory to Alcmaeon and Antiphon also, 
Actius it, 29,3 *A?vKpaiwv 'HpdKAeiTos 'Avrup&v KcndTf}VTo0cxa9oct 
80O5 crrpocpTiv Kai tcxs TTEpiKXiaeis [sc. IkX^ttciv tt^v c7eXi*|vr)v]. The 
lemma (preserved only in Stobaeus, not in pseudo-Plutarch) may be 
at fault, though another theory in one respect similar to Heraclitus’- 
that the sun feeds on moist air, and its rising and setting arc due to 
the search for this—is attributed to Antiphon by Aetius 11, 20, 15; 
Atuiphon was an eclectic in his physical theories, and it is nor 
impossible that he accepted part of Heraclitus’ astronomy. 

Deductions from fr. 6 cun be carried no further; bin this is an 
appropriate place to describe and assess the Tlieophrastean (pre 
sumably) account, already mentioned, of Heraclitus* explanation of 
the heavenly bodies. This is one of the very rare topics, together 
widl the generation and ‘great year’, and Sextus' account of the 
soul's contact with the outside world, on which die post-Aristotelian 
tradition has anything credible to acid to the extant fragments. All 
the relevant information is contained in Diogenes’ £*rri p6pou5 
account (for the earlier part of which see Table II on p. 24, and 
p. 328), Diog. L. IX, 9 11 yivtoGai 6 i dva0upidoEis &tt 6 tf yfft m\ 
GoAdr-rpc, &s p£v Xapirpas Kai Koc 5 apa$, 65 8 e oxoravds. au§go6cn U 
to pev ttOp 0tt6 twv Aapirp&v, to 8 t Oypdv Otto tcov fr-epcov. t 6 bt 
TTGp!£x ov ottoTcv £<mv cO 8r|XoI* elvat pevtoi ev outgo 0x6:905 
imaTpappivas koto koTAov irpo$ rpd$, £v al$ dfipotjopivas t6s 
Aap-npds dvOupidasis ccttoteAeTv 9X6/05, 65 elvai ra dorpa. (10) 
Aau7TpoT<?nT|v 8c rival ti)v toO pXiou 0X6 ya Kai GEpporarrnv. Ta p£v 
ydp aAAa dorpa ttAeTov drrexetv duo yffe Kai 5 id touto fyr rov 
Adpnxiv Kai Od?arctv, ri\v 8 1 aeAf|vnv rpcoyeicr.ip<xv ovoav pi) 81a toO 
KoSapoO qspcaCat tottou. tov pevtoi f|Aiov ev otcruyei Kai dpiyel 
KEtaGai Kai aupprTpov 69’ #)p&v cy civ Stdornpcr TOtydpToi paAAov 
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Oippaivetv te xal (parrijEiv. ekXeIttciv te f;Ai6v *re Kai oeXhvrjv dvco 
<rrpeq>op£vcdv tcov encatpabv* T0O5 te Kara pr.va rf^s oeAi*|vr\s axppcrr- 
tapous ylvEoflat arpEtpopivT^ £v aurrj koto piKpdv Tfjs 0x69135. flP^pccv 
tc Kai vuicra y ivsoflai Kai pfjvas Ka; wpa$ theicus Kai iviai/TcO$ uetous te 
Kai TTVEupcrra Kai Ta TCUT015 opoia Karra rds 6ia<popovs dvaOupidatts. 
.it) t fy pev ya:p Aap-npav ava&upiaciv 9Xcyco0cIaav iv tco kukXco 
roO fjXiou rypspav -ttoieiv, tt|v 8e tvavTtav SniKpcrnicraaav vvkto 
•VuotfAfIv* Kai be pev tcu XapTrpoO to Gtpp6v au^dpEVOV Ocpos irotriv, 
Ik 66 tcu oxoteivoO TO uypov TrAECvd^ov x €| M&va ccrrEpyd^aOai. 
6 xoXo 60 cos 8c TOUT015 xai mpt tcov dXAcov alTtoXoytf. mpl 8 e t^s 
yf|5 ou5ev ocTTopaivETat irota Tf$ £o*rtv, aXX* o05e mpi tcov OKa9cov. 
from this it may be seen that the theory of bowls is essentially 
connected with that of dvaGupidoci5, exhalations: for what burns 
inside the bowl is pan of the bright-pure exhalation. That Theo¬ 
phrastus, in the original of this passage of Diogenes, was trying to 
give a fair account is shown by the complaint that Heraclitus 
described neither to -nEpiEyov nor die constitution of the earth and 
1 lie celestial bowls. Nevertheless some Peripatetic expansion is 
detectable, notably die statement that the sun’s distance is ‘com¬ 
mensurate’; and dtcrc is doubtless more. A notable coincidence 
between Peripatetic theories, as represented by Aristotle’s Meteoro¬ 
logies and this account of Heraclitus is die theory of two exhalations, 
one from ihc land and one from the sea. Unfortunately there seems 
in have been doxographical confusion between the idea implicitly 
.i*. ribed to Heraclitus !p. 264), diar the sun is nourished by moisture, 
and the two-exhalation theory later developed by Aristotle himself— 
for him, lire was kindled from the dry land-exhalation (and nor 
nourished by die moist one from the sea). Thus the land-exhalation 
is said to nourish the heavenly bodies in Heraclitus according to 
Actius II, 17. 4: contrast e.g. 11, 28, 6.. .tous dcrrEpas, Se/opevous 
105 dtro T?j5 uypa5 dvccGuptactcos auyds...; 11, 20, 16 HpaKXftT05Kai 
I Kcrraios avappa voep6v t6 6k GoAdT-tT^ plvai tov rXiov, from a Stoic- 
source which state rhar the heavenly bodies arc maintained by tin- 
tea-exhalaiton. A similar confusion :s present in Diogenes rx, 9, 
where fire is increased by the brigiu exhalation, which is not the 
moist one. This is in fact the Aristotelian theory. Moreover in 
I )iogenes die detailed functioning of the dark exhalation looks very 
improbable; we are told that day is produced by the flamingo! the 
bright exhalation in the circle of the sun, night by the prevalence 
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(tiuKpxrriaaoav) of the dark one; so too summer is caused by the 
increase of warmth from the bright exhalation, winter by tlx* 
ascendancy of moisture from the dark one. This explanation of day 
is at variance with the idea that the sun is fed on moisture; for in tins 
case night would be caused by the mere absence of moisture, not by 
the presence of its contrary, and nothing positive like a dark 
exhalation is needed to quench the sun. Darkness patently comes 
when the sun sinks below the horizon; this is quite different from the 
sky being filled with or covered by a dark vapour. Conceivably the 
impure region through which the moon moves is the region of the 
dark vapour; when the sun sets this vapour is able to spread upwards 
and cause total darkness. Now it is true diat darkness and shadow- 
are sometimes indicated in early contexts as something positive and 
active, as mist or<W|p; but Heraclitus was well aware that the sun is 
the cause of day, and that day and night are really the same (because 
they are due to the presence or absence of a single cause, and also 
because they inevitably succeed one another), cf. frr. 99 and 57; 
he would scarcely have thought that night was duo to a negative 
and a quite separate positive cause—the absence of sun, and the 
presence of a dark exhalation. Cf., however, Burnet 155 and 
Reinhardt Parmenides 182. As for winter, it was known before 
Heraclitus* time that this was caused by the retreat of the sun to die 
south, whether in search of fresh moisture to absorb, as one popular 
account maintained, or blown by winter winds as Herodotus 
suggested (11, 24); it was obviously not due to a persistent masking 
or diminution of the sun*s power by a dark exhalation. 

Thus it is intrinsically improbable that Heraclitus believed in two 
exhalations. That he believed in one, the sea-exhalation, is indicated 
by the following considerations: 

(1) ThecrKCKpav-theory requires that something shall be burnt in the 
howls, and die view reported by Aristotle that the sun (or fire in 
genera!, cf. also de victu t, 3) feeds on moisture suggests dial this 
substance is the moist exhalation. 

(2) The cosmological changes described in fr. 31 include one from 
sea to fire (the nature of which is not specified if, as I think, Trpr^crr^p 
here means 'fire*; see p. 33of.). This is most likely to take place by 
evaporation, an observable phenomenon and die only conceivable 
meteorological means of change from sea to the fiery sky. This 
evaporation is the moist dvaOvniaais; it may even have been called 
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•bright* because iL feeds the bright sun. Heraclitus may not have 
used the term dvaOuuiaais, but the one which Aristotle used for his 
moist exhalation, namely, drruis. 

(3) The doxograpliical tradition is unanimous in attributing the 
sea-exhalarion to Heraclitus, while the land-exhalation is only 
Intermittently assigned to him. Aristotle himself has nothing to say 
on this point, unless ProbL 934b33 is by him or an immediate 
follower: .. .B16 Kerf 930-! tiv*$ tcov ^pcttAmijovTcov t k toO 
troTipou ^r|pcxivopevovr Kai -rnyyvup4vcu W6ou$ yiveaOai Kai yfjv, £x 
bl Tfjs flaAdrrrris tov ftfuov &>a8u)Jiaa6ai. (Whether 1 lecaclitus him- 
M'lf made such a distinction between fresh and sea water must remain 
a matter of doubt; see also on fr. 31.) 

I low, then, did die theory of two exhalations come to be attributed 
10 Heraclitus in the doxograpliical tradition? Simply, it must be 
.i v umed, by the confusion of a known Heraclitean single-exhalation 
cosmological theory with Aristotle's expansion of this into his two- 
exhalation meteorological system. Tr is invariably taken for granted 
that Aristotle took his two-exhalation theory straight from Hera¬ 
clitus; but if this were the case one might expect some mention of the 
fact in the Metcorologica -not in acknowledgement, of course, but 
cither as a criticism of Heraclitus for not having made proper use of 
.1 good idea or in substantiation of Aristotle's own belief by reference 
to its antiquity. No such mention occurs (Heraclitus being named 
only as author of fr. 6); on die contrary, there are clear suggestions 
that Aristotle considered the two-exhalation theory to be his own 
invention. Ar Meteor. A 13, 349a 12 lie turns to consider the nature 
of winds, also of rivers and the sea. But first, he says, the difficulties 
Involved must be discussed, ‘for as in other matters, so in these we 
have received from our predecessors no explanation which might 
not have been given by anyone*: ooorcp yep Kai mpi aAAa>v, oOtco 
xal mpi toOtcov ou6ev TrapciAVjoausv Aeydircvov toioOtov 6 ni) kov 
6 T vycbv 61TTS16V. Aristotle’s eventual explanation of winds (which is 
delayed until B 4. 3591)27) is entirely based on the two-exhalation 
theory: mpi ttveu^cctcov Atycoirev, Aapdvres Apyty tt^v dpr^vnv 
fiptv fjsrj Trpbrgpov. Son yap 6O0 c! 5 r, tt^s AvaCuutaatcos, <j>ana>, 
1 , u(v Oypd r\ 5£ Znpa. Are we lo say that this complicated explana¬ 
tion ‘might have been given by anyone’? for if Aristotle really had 
11 from Heraclitus (and at Diog. L. ix, 10 winds are accounted for by 
li e interaction of two exhalations), this is what he implies. No: 
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Aristotle can only have received simple and popular accounts of 
winds, and the two-exhalation theory is his own development, 
subsequently attributed also to Heraclitus. There is further evidence: 
Aristotle at his first mention of the theory introduces it as something 
new (this is a probable though not a certain inference), as an 
improvement on 4 what some think': A 4, 341 b 60 cpuc«vop£vT|S y6p 
Tffc yfis Cnr6 toO nAiov Tqv dvcrfluulaaiv AvayKalov yivcoGai pT) 
crrrAfiv, ccs Tives olovrai, dXXa BiTrAf.v, tt^v piv dTpiocoficoTCpav Tf,v 
6e TmupaTCoSeorepav, *rf)v pev toO ev tt) yr, xal hr\ tt yr, OypoO 
drpiSa, Tfiv 8' aurfjs yfjs ovct\s ^pas Kcrrrvcb&q. The Oxford 
translator, li. V. Webster, suggested that the view that there is 
only one exhalation is Plato’s at Timacus 560; this seems improbable, 
and I would suggest that Aristotle is drinking primarily of Heraclitus. 
A further indication that no two-exhalation theory existed before 
Aristotle is given by Meteor. B 4, 359b 29, where Aristotle says that 
the moist exhalation has a name, errpis, but the other one has no 
name but may be called something like 'smoke': KoAerrai 8* piv 
drrpis, f\ 8£ to p£v 6Acv dvcbwpos, tw 8* iix\ ptpoos avayicq xp^t^vous 
ko66Aou irpocayopcvciv a\/rf|V olov Kcmvov. If Heraclitus had 
developed an elaborate theory involving two exhalations, he would 
surely have found a name for both of them; or if he had merely used 
the description of the dark exhalation given in the Tlieophrastean 
account, namely ctkoteivti dvcxQupIcrats or something of that kind, 
then Aristotle would have mentioned this description. In fact there 
is no known instance before Aristotle of the compounds dvccOuptaots, 
dvaOuptaopcn, etc., and ir is rather improbable that Heraclitus used 
such a term; probably he used dTpis as die name of his single 
exhalation, and this is what Aristotle had in mind when he wrote 
that ‘the one is called &r\x\s' (drnife occurs also in Herodotus iv, 
75, 1). One other point is notable: Aristotle pours scorn on the idea 
that moisture could be drawn up as far as the sun, in his discussion 
at 355 a 5 of the old theory that the sun is fed by moisture; surely he 
would have taken the opportunity while on this subject to mention 
this as a main defect of Heraclitus’ two-exhalation theory, if he held 
such a theory, namely, that neither exhalation could be drawn up 
higher than the sublunary region. Aristotle himself believed that: the 
exhalations operated in this region only, and were connected solely 
with meteorological events (winch by his time had been distin¬ 
guished from astronomical ones); this would have been a vital 
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difference from Heraclitus'* partly astronomical theory, and one 
which would have merited the most careful emphasis. 

If with these doubts in mind we re-examine the doxograpliical 
evidence two further anomalies are revealed: 

(<j) At the end of the description of ‘the way up’ (probably 
falsely so called, and falsely interpreted as costnogonical) at Diog. L. 
tx, 9 init. comes the clause oy&bv iravra ini tT)v dvaOvpiaoiv 
Avdtyccv Tip* &nd tf,s 6dA6rrrr,s. This shows clearly that in Heraclitus* 
account of cosmology, as seen and misinterpreted by Theophrastus, 
the exhalation from the sea played a predominant part; yet had it 
been balanced by an opposite exhalation it should have had no 
predominance. I fere we should consider Aristotle dt an. A 2,405 a25, 
kccI 'Hp6kAe»tos 8i ttjv apyqv rival 91101 vpux^v, enrep tt\v avaOv- 
glacriv £§ fjs t6 XKct ovvicrrTiaiv. This occurs in a context in which 
Aristotle is anxious ro find a common term for soul and ocpx^ (see 
( iicraiss 298 n. 31); by dvoGupiaois here he means a kind of fire, 
but has deliberately chosen a vague term for it; he partly explains 
why at Meteor. A 4, 341b 14IT. Yet this is simply Aristotle using 
his own term for ar. elusive concept—he does not mean to imply 
that this ‘exhalation’ has much to do with the moist evaporation 
trom the sea which Theophrastus saw to be a conspicuous factor 
in Heraclitus’ cosmology. In any event it is again significant that 
<inly one exhalation is implied; or rather Aristotle would hardly have 
used the expression tt^v dva$vpiaow to apply to lire if 1 leraclirus had 
employed the same expression to describe something which quenched 
and was opposed to fire. 

(1 b ) In the Diogenes account rain and wind are explained as being 
due to the interaction of two exhalations. This is mentioned very 
iiimmarily; the doxograpliical accounts contained no details abou: 
Heraclitus’ views on the causes of such phenomena, even though 
I tcophrastus considered meteorological questions to form a stan¬ 
dard part of any Presocratie system, and we may doubt, whether 
I I ruclitus was strongly interested in such details. Actius, ill, 3, 9, 
.irributes to him explanations of thunder, lightning and electrical 
storms, but with the exception of the account of lightning as 
occurring Kara t&s twv dva6cuiw^vccv standard reasons 

are given which have no relevance to exhalations; the account 
of lightning, however, looks as though it. is based on the idea of a 
dry, combustible exhalation as in Aristotle (p. 271). 
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It may therefore be concluded that I Ieraclitus postulated only one 
kind of exhalation, die evaporation from the sea, or possibly from 
water in general. 1 This evaporation is drawn up and kindled in tile 
bowls of the sun and moon. Aristotle criticized those who believed 
the sun to lx* nourished by moisture for neglecting the sLars, 
Meteor . B 2, 355318 drroTrov 6£ Kal t6 u6vov ppovriaai toO fiAiou, 
tcov 8' dAAcov fiorpcov TrapiStTv aCrroOs Tfiv acorripfav, toctcutcov Kal 
t 6 TrAfj&os Kal t 6 uSyefios 6 vtcov. This may refer to 1 Ieraclitus, though 
in the Theophrastean account the stars were evidently described as 
bowls, as well as the sun and moon (Diog. L. ix, 9; Aetius 11, 28,6). 
Perhaps this was simply an extension by Theophrastus, and Hera¬ 
clitus did not bother to specify die fixed stars (which he would not 
assume, as Aristotle did, to be of any considerable size). Possibly 
Aristotle was thinking of some other exponent of this general theory, 
unknown to us. 

The operation of the 0x0901 in Heraclitus must remain a matter 
for speculation. Diogenes tells us that eclipses, and the phases of 
the moon, were due to the total or partial turning of the bowl, so 
1 hat its open side in which the fire was gathered was turned away 
from the earth. This does run 'save the appearances*: the turning of 
.1 circular bowl (and circular they must be assumed to be, quite 
apart from Diogenes’ affirmative evidence) makes its open side 
appear more and more elliptical , bur never crescent-shaped as is the 
partially eclipsed sun or moon, or the moon when not full. However, 
exact correspondence of theory with phenomena is not a charac¬ 
teristic of early Greek science. The bowls were somehow carried 
across the sky from east to west, and sank below the level of the 
eardvs fiat surface; this, in the case of the sun, was the reason for 
night* Did the bowls dien disappear or disintegrate?—we may 
complain with Theophrastus dial Heraclitus left no clue to their 
composition. Or did dicy transform themselves inro the golden cup 

1 It was Chemiss, as far as I know, who first expressed doubt over ihe 
ascription of two exhalations to Heraclitus, ir. AJP $6 (1935) 415 f.: tlicre, in 
a comment on Ir. 760, h c briefly noied thai tlic change of earth into tfre implied 
by Maximus is one which ' Aristotle explicitly denies to all Posocratics. (This 
previously unnoticed fact incidentally casts suspicion upon the generally 
accepted doxographical accounts of a double ovaGoyiaa’.s in Heraclitus.)* 
Chemises reason here is not perhaps a strong one: fr. 7 6 is suspect in any case, 
and an earthy exhalation docs not necessarily imply a change from earth to 
fire, for that exhalation would suppress, but not turn into, fire. 
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«.| legend (though this referred strictly only to die sun), and sail 
round the stream of Okeanos, past the northern boundaries of the 
world, to rise again in the east, where lire was kindled in them as 
rti h m as they rose above the horizon ? If this were die case one might 
nrgue that die sun would not be entirely new every day, after all, for 
the awtyai would remain unchanged. This would be too minute an 
objection; die visible part of the sun, the tire which we see and feel, 
would be renewed on each occasion of the sun's rising, and the 
.me of Lie sun would be that described in Horace carrn. saec. 10, 

' Sol.. .aliusque et idem nasceris*. Bur arc we in diis case to suppose 
1l1.1t the bowls of the heavenly bodies are filled with moisture at dawn, 
and consume this portion of nourishment during their journey 
across the sky? and is the portion exhausted (cf. Lucretius v, 652, of 
the sun: ‘suos efflavit languidus ignes*) at die very moment when 
1 1 icv sink below the horizon? And what ol die exhalation irom the 
■e.i -surely this must be dispersed throughout the whole oOpavos, 
nr .11 any rate not concentrated in the east or at a particular point of 
1 he earth's rim? 

Ir. view of the last consideration it seems more consistent to 
Mjppose that the sun is continually refreshed with moisture during 
1 fs passage. There is, however, sonic evidence that Xenophanes 
thought of it as a concentration of fiery particles from a moist 
e xhalation: Aetius ij, 20, 3 Ssvcxpdvris £k ve<pcov Trcin/pcouevcov elvai 
1 fiAiov. 0s89paoTO5 hr -rots Ouo ikois ytypcwpcv £k TTupiSIcov uev 
iu>v ovva6poi3C|i£vcov £k t f,s uypa$ avaOupidaGco^, auvaflpotjdvrtov 
61 t8v f,Aiov. The first sentence is perhaps from Posidonius (so Diels 
in DK); it is repeated and expanded at Aetius 11, 13, &vo<pdvT|s 
tV v*9&v p£v TTETTUpcopEvcADV [sc. touj dcrr£pas yivca6ai]. crpswv/pgvous 
.1 k ocG’ 4 KdcnT ( v f,pfpav avcrjwnvpclv vvKTcop Kafldmp T0O5 avflpaxas 1 
ids ydp dvcrroAds Kai ids 5 uoeis E^dvpcis rival Kal af&ras. I he 
assertion attributed to Theophrastus in the former passage is not 
net cssarily inconsistent with the rest (diough, isolated and obviously 
added as it is, it might have been displaced from Theophrastus' 
description of Heraclitus). The heavenly bodies are concentrations 
ol fire derived from the moist exhalation; they resemble fiery 
clouds; they are kindled on rising, extinguished on setting, like 
• labors which may die down and then be made to glow once again. 
Apart from the absence of theoKdcpcn -his is very' like what Heraclitus 
may have meant; the simile of the embers suggests that something 
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persists during the period of extinction. If anything, these passages 
suggest an instantaneous kindling in the cast, the effect of which lasts 
all day (or all nigh:, in the case of the moon and stars); so, too, in 
Lucretius v, 66off., a passage which does not specify Xenophanes 
but merely records an evidently well-known belief that a concentra¬ 
tion of fire takes place in the east at dawn -‘(semina.. .ardoris)... 
quae faciunt solis nova semper lurnina gigni’ (662); ct. Diodorus 
xvii, 7, 5-7. Diels, S/i Her (1920) 2IL, accepted the Lucretius 
passage as a reference ro Xenophanes, and believed that Heraclitus 
was partially dependent on him, in fr. 6 at leasr, for his view of 
the heavenly bodies: so Gigon 84. Both scholars thought that 
Xenophanes' explanation of the sun in unadulterated material terms 
was intended as an attack on the popular belief in the sun’s divinity 
(cf., for example, Plato Apology 260). and that Heraclitus may have 
had the same motive. In addition, Gigon sees in fr. 6 a deliberately 
naive empiricism which was intended to rebuke or offset the 
dogmatism of the Milesians. This interpretation certainly cannot be 
dismissed; it seems to express one of the fundamental tendencies of 
Heraclitus' astronomy as represented by the fragments of this group 
(cf. especially fr. 3), and one which is by no means at variance with 
his intolerance of oilier scientists and sages and his contempt for 
troAugoOiri (fr. 40). Yet if Diogenes' account of the oKoccpai theory is 
correct Heraclitus seems to have exceeded the bounds of ‘naive 
empiricism \ However, if all he did was to connect his observation 
of evaporation as one of the transformations of matter with a 
traditional view' of the sun sailing round Okeanos in a bowl, and to 
modify this last belief by suggesting that the sun was a bowl (instead 
of, for example, Helios and his chariot) even in its course through 
the sky, then he might have supposed himself to Ik* far less dogmatic 
than Anaximander, for example, with his elaborate postulate of 
celestial rings. On the whole it seems that although Heraclitus 
intended some criticism of his predecessors, this was not one of the 
main motives of his astronomical theories; these are usually restrained 
and based upon common sense (as, for example, in his explanation 
of the variation in brightness between sun moon and stars, at 
Ding. L. ix, 10), but in the axaqjat theory he seems to have given 
way to the convenience of a traditional explanation which appeared 
to combine successfully with his exhalation theory. One tiling is 
certain: his account of cosmological changes in so far as they affect 
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1 urn's immediate environment on earth was neither naive nor 
. .isual; it was empirical in the best sense, being based upon an 
Intelligent observation of natural processes and of die regularity 
which underlies them. The exact constitution of the heavenly bodies 
1 not strictly relevant lo this more immediate problem, nor, of 
course, is it determinable by observation; which is perhaps why he 
m.iy have given no detailed description of the 0x6901 hypothesis. 

Heraclitus’ assertion that the sun is new every day appears, then, 
to have been immediately preceded or followed by a reference to the 
. xtinguishing and kindling of the sun's lire. This in its turn must 
have been connected with the theory preserved by Diogenes from 
I'hcophrastu* that the heavenly bodies arc mobile bowls filled, 
during their journey across die sky, with fire. This fire is maintained 
I iv a moist exhalation or evaporation from the sea, either continuously 
or by a recharging of die bowls with moisture at the start of each 
journey. Kvaporation from the sea is one of those balanced cosmo¬ 
logical processes which are an essential factor of our differentiated 
world; the greater part of this evaporated moisture is doubtless 
restored h tile form of rain (rather than by the extinction of the 
heavenly bodies in die western ocean as Zeller, ZN 859 n. 1, 
suggested). Heraclitus’ detailed astronomy, such as it was, is not 
a unpletcly interrelated with the theory of natural exchanges, 1 hough 
the sun too (see fr. 94) lias to maintain regularity. 1 r l he astronomy 
was probably developed some way beyond the needs of the main 
msinological theory, beyond too the limits of Gigon's ami- 
dogmatic empiricism; nevertheless, ii probably remained of sub- 
ordinate importance a state of affairs which 1 heophrastus would 
naturally do his best to remedy. When all is said, we still do not 
know the exact purpose of the declaration that the sun is new every 
.lay; but the number of possible purposes has been substantially 
limited. 2 

' Reinhardr, Parmenides 177, suggested that the regularity of the sun is 
Implied in this fr. 6 : the fire n the bowls burns for a certain time and no longer. 
IV main emphasis, however, seems :o fall naturally on veos rather than on 
|,y MP 7 - His comparison with *-»n* version of fr. 106D (see under fr. 57)/ unus 
r!i.*s par omni cst’, shows that he misunderstood the purport of that fragment. 

* R. Walwr now kindly draws my attention to an Arabic scholion on An. 
Post. B7, 93 b 5: 'll may be that he follows in this the view of Heraclitus that 
the vars cea^e 10 exist when they set.’ See Walxer, Orient 6 (1953) 
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(om. b) 

Aetius 11, 21, 4 (ricpi pcyiOovs fiX(ou) ‘HpaxXc.Tos cipo$ noS 6 $ 
<iv0pa>7l€(ou. 


(On the si$e of the sun) Heraclitus [sc. says that it is] The width of 
a human loot. 


The rhythm of these three words is dactylic, and it is possible that 
they are not a doxographical paraphrase (die doxographical way of 
expressing tliis idea, following ArisLotle, being represented rather 
by Theodoretus iv, 22, 'HpOKXcrros 5 i TroSialov), but a quotation 
from some metrical version of Heraclitus, conceivably dm of the 
iambographer Scythinus (who could, like Archilochus, have written 
also in hexameters) mentioned by 1 Iieronymus according to Diog. L. 
ix, 16: see also under fr. 100. The words may not be Heraclitus' own 
(diough not on account of any dogma like that propounded by 
Diels on fr. 137, 4 Aber Zitate Heraklits gibt es in den Placita niclu*), 
but they must be accepted as expressing a genuine opinion of his; 
a similar opinion is attributed to him in w r hat appears to be an 
appendage to the summary account at Diog. L. rx, 7, ciprjKc Sc Kal 
Ttfpl t wv fv k 6apq> <7uvicrrap£vcov ttAvtcov ttcG&v, 6ti te 6 flXtos £orl 
t6 oTcs cpalvrrai (trr. 45, 460 follow). The connexion of this 

view with Heraclitus is known by die author of the ninth pseudo- 
Heraclitean letter (line 23 Remays): 6teoT$ ctwoikwv 81' 6p€Tfjs ol8a 
qXiov 01x600% fori. 

The contrast between the real and the apparent size of the sun 
became something of a commonplace; so, for example, Arisrotle 
an. T 3, 428 b 2 (paivrrai 5 f xal vpsu8t) Trepl cbv dpa OrrdXTiyiv 
AAriOfi EyEi, ofov 9aivrrai pi.v 8 f|Xio$ ttoSiocTos, TTSTTloTeoTat 8* elvat 
psijco Tris otKoupEVTis. Cf. also Meteor. A 3, 339)^34; dc somn. 
.|)8b28, 460b 18. Epicurus then propagated the opinion that the 
sun actually was about as big as it seemed, Ep. ad Pyth. 91 t6 8£ 
pEydtos 13X10V te xai t£>v Xonrcoy acn-paiy Karra p£v t8 *TTpos rpa$ 
ttiXikoOtov eotiv i\Kt kov faivrran. . .Kcrra 8f t 6 KaO* out6 fftox p€l3ov 
toO opojpfcvou r\ piKpw eXottov fj tt^XikoCttov. 'I'he comparison widi 
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the? human foot does not occur here, but that Epicurus made it is 
suggested by Cicero de fin. . 1, 6 , 20; Acad. 11, 26, 82. 

1 Icraclitus may or may not have been the first to enunciate tliis 
commonplace; the question is why he enunciated it. He cannot 
have seriously thought that die sun is a foot wide; apart from any¬ 
thing else this does not lit in with the 0x6901 theory (pp. 2691!.); 

(ligon 82 pointed out that even the golden bowl of myth must have 
been more than this size. Heraclitus was no fool; he did not reject 
the evidence of the senses (fr. 53), bur considered that it had to be 
correctly interpreted by theyuxn before it had any value (fr. 107). 
Hie passage of Diogenes quoted above seems intended to show' that 
Heraclitus rejected sense-evidence; but it is extremely unlikely that 
he would have stated without qualification that ‘seeing is being 
deceived* (fr. 46 d), and the whole passage looks like the result of 
Sceptic interference with the tradition. Various more attractive 
interpretations have been proposed: 

(1) DeichgrSber, PhiMogus 93 (1938- 9) 25 f., suggested that the 
saying was meant to exemplify the subjectivity and fallibility of 
human judgement, in support of generalizations like fr. 78 (f|6o$ 
y;!tp dvGpomsTov piv ouk Eyti yvebpas, Gelov 8e §X e 0 and fr. 82-3. 
But Heraclitus undoubtedly thought that some people, those who 
comprehended the Logos, attained to a degree of wisdom; and of 
those that did not, not all would he so naive as to make this particular 
mistake. 

(2) Reinhardt, Parmenides 237, believed tliis fragment to be an 
example of the coincidence of opposites: the sun must be very large 
to be die cause of day (fr. 99), yet it is also, empirically speaking, 
very small; in this case large and small coincide. I agree with 
Gigon 82 that tin's interpretation is over-complicated: the example 
of coincidence is neither a good nor a typical one, contrasting as it 
does real with apparent characteristics. 

(3) H. Frankel, AJP 59 (1938) 327, suggested somewhat similarly 
that the fragment was originally connected with frr. 99 and 45 to 
form a proportional assertion: the sun, which is by far the most 
important heavenly body, is only a foot wide; but die boundaries of 
the soul are infinite.—There is no real evidence for such a connexion; 
an assertion like this, based upon an obvious falsehood, could carry 
little persuasion; the proportional method of exposition is certainly 
used by Heraclitus, but Frankel is wrong in seeing it everywhere. 
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(4} Gigon in his useful discussion, p. 81 f., makes the most 
plausible suggestion so far: Heraclitus is here rebutting (following 
perhaps Xenophanes) die extremely dogmatic astronomy of the 
Milesians, by advancing an exaggeratedly empirical view as having 
equal or greater validity. This was, in part. Epicurus’ intention also. 
Heraclitus did not believe this statement about the sun to contain the 
whole truth, but at least it contained as much trudi as odicr dieories. 

The same objection may be made against diis interpretation as 
against Gigon’s similar explanation of fr. 6: Heraclitus may have 
been lo some extent an and-dogmatist in astronomy, but he cannot 
have been an extreme one, since his own account of the heavenly 
bodies is far from empirical. Gigon undoubtedly overestimated the 
influence of Xenophanes upon Heraclitus, though by emphasizing 
that there was some influence he performed a useful service. 
A further point is that the width of die sun was not a particularly 
appropriate subject for an anti-dogmatist attack; the only known 
Milesian opinion on rliis subject is the not unreasonable one ascribed 
to Anaximander by Aetius 11, 21, i, that the sun is about the size of 
the earth (though very different, of course, in constitution). 

The lack of any indication of die original context of die fragment 
makes any attempt at a definite interpretation hazardous and 
potentially misleading. But it is probable that Heraclitus did not 
seriously consider the sun to be the width of a human foot, and in 
diis case he must have been referring to its apparent width. It will 
be seen in the discussion of fr. iao that he was on occasion content 
to make simple observations about the sun, especially, which out of 
context appear too obvious to be worth recording. Perhaps this is 
such an observation. Doubtless it was made for a purpose, and 
conceivably (2) or (4) above reproduce a parr ar least of this. 
Conceivably, too, dvSpcoTmou is emphatic, and he is relating the 
apparent size of the sun to die size of a mere part of a man, with the 
implication that appearances are deceptive, rliar one has to look 
below the surface, that 4 a thing's constitution is accustomed to bide 
itself* (fr. 123). Perhaps again he is implicitly criticizing not so much 
the extravagance of his predecessors in the scientific field as the 
popular reverence accorded to the sun as a divinity; for rliis kind of 
criticism see under fr. ifi. If that fragment is rightly interpreted 
below, a conjunction of sense with the present one is possible: the 
sun is supposed to see and hear all (but he sets at night, and cannot 
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be active then); he is supposed to be a powerful divinity (but does 
not appear to be one, at any rate; lie appears to be the size of a man’s 
toot). This again is quite conjectural; fragments whose meaning i* 
.11 uncertain as that of fr. 3 certainly cannot be used as a basis for 
further liypodieses, especially when the sole ascription is in so fallible 
.1 source as Aetius. 
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(29 B) 

Plutarch dc cxil. Ii, 604,\ kccItci t£ov TTAavtiTcov tKaerros ev \ny 
cicpaipcjt KaGdn tp £v vfjacp nEpmoXwv BiCHpuWrrra ttiv to£iv. "HXioc; 
yap oux UTreppVjoexai geTpa, 9?,aiv 6 'HpokAeitos' cL 6c gVj, 
’Epivuet; giv A 1x7)1; tTcixo'jpoi t^eupVjoouaiv. 

And yet each of the planets revolves in one orbit as though in an island , 
and preserves its regularity: for Sun will not overstep his measures, 
says Heraclitus; if he docs, the Erinyes, the minions of Justice, will 
find him out. 

The form of this fragment is clearly original. The personified Dike 
occurs again in fr. 28, as a punisher this time of human wrongdoers; 
and possibly in fr. 23. 4 £€up(cK 6 iv occurs in frr. 18 and 45, but without 
the idea implicit here of finding out and then punishing; though 
punishment is perhaps implied from Atocq rather than the verb, e! 84 
ut*l in place of si 64 , after a negative sentence, is a not uncommon 
construction, cf. Kiihner-Gerth 11, 486 §6b. The last sentence of the 
fragment is almost exactly reproduced in a saving attributed to 
Pythagoras by Hippolytus, Ref vi, 26, 1 (p. 153 Wendland) 4 k -rfjs 
IBiris kxv coro 5 r|ur)s lit) frncrrpE^u* ri 6 e \il\, ‘EpiwOfcs AiKTjs 4 rrlKovpoi 
cte ,^TEX£uaovTai. A shortened version of riiis occurs among the 
ZuppoXa riuOayopEta (practical injunctions based upon taboo and 
sympathetic magic, probably developed especially by the Acousmatic 
sect of Pythagoreans) recorded by latnblichus, Protr . 21 (DK 1, 
p. 466, 25): crTTo8rmwv TTjs oiKeias \xi] etnaTpE<pou, TpivOES yap 
UFripxovTcu [chaos codd., em. By water sec. Hippo).]. Bywater's 
emendation seems to Ik* fair: f] i 5 iq in Hippolytus must mean ‘one’s 
own country' or ‘one’s own village’, understanding yfjs orKobuTis, 
but is not recorded in LSJ before c. 2 n.c..f, on the other hand, 
meaning ‘ore's own country*, occurs at Hdt. t, 64, 3: ifoiicqfqs is 
substituted for i8ins in the Hippolytus version the original form of 
the saying will perhaps have been restored (ottoSuhuv oixias occurs 
at Plato Laws 954a, meaning simply ‘to be away from home*: 
lamblichus* reading cannot therefore !x: absolutely discounted, 
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though I think the other much the more probable). The resulting 
sentiment is strange: ‘If you are away from your own country, do 
not turn about {or pay regard to it); otherw ise die Erinyes, minions 
of Justice, will come after you/ This is different in character from 
the other Symbola we know' of, which are more concrete and 
specific; moreover, it is an unaccountable piece of advice. 1 here 
in no reason, however, to doubt its authenticity; like its com¬ 
panions it was probably not of very early date, as it stands. The exact 
significance of the first part is not fully relevant here; the second 
part, however, certainly reproduces Heraclitus. Does this suggest 
1 hat Heraclitus simply took over and adapted a well-known phrase, 
which was also adapted by the Pythagoreans? or that Heraclitus' 
sayings were so well known in southern Italy that they themselves 
were naturally adapted to other purposes? No certain answer can 
be given: but 1 w'ould tentatively suggest that at any rate the words 
‘Epivuts AIktis hr(Koupoi were not invented by Heraclitus but quoted 
by him from some well-known source unknown to us. Compare the 
grandiloquent language used by him in fr. 120, also in connexion 
with the sun and its limits. The author of the ninth Letter knew r the 
phrase as Heraclitean: troAXal Aikiis Eptvucs, AuapTry^&Tcov (puXaKEs. 

The precise interpretation of die fragment depends upon whether 
t^Tpa is taken spatially, or temporally, or generally to include both 
extent and period. If flu: reference were exclusively to the limits of 
1 he sun's course one might have expected the more precise mlpcrra 
(cf. lr. 45) oroupous (cf. fr. !2c). There might be another quantita¬ 
tive sense, of size—that is, die sun will not grow too large and hot. 
This meaning could he excluded by reference to the QK&pq theory: 
the sun's bowl is presumably of a limited size and not more than 
a certain amount of fire can burn in it. If temporal, the exceeding oi 
the sun's measures would involve an unnatural length ol day, or of 
summer: both of these anomalies could also be expressed in spatial 
terms (cf. also Diogenes of Apollonia fr. 3), and it is obviously 
wrong to try and restrict urrpo .1 word which applies in more than 
one category- to a narrow' sense here. Doubtless Heraclitus is 
thinking of any departure by the sun from its normal behaviour. 
But the use of the verb tTrTp( 3 i t |a£Tai, which is primarily spatial 
though frequently used metaphorically, suggests that Heraclitus’ 
first thought is of spatial measures of the sun's course dirough the 
sky, as in fr. 120. Plutarch ir. a second, freer quotation certainly 
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gave this sense to un-pa: de Is . 48,370D Kai t6v pev "Opripov, sOxopevcv 
tK te fo&v ?piv Ik t* dv6pcbTrcov dTtoMoOai, AavGavEiv, pTjai [sc. Tlp6- 
kAeitos), tP) tt&vtcov yevkrei Kcrrapcopevov ek payTis Kai dvTma 0 ria$ 
Tf,v ytvtaiv i\6\rvoy\f t fiAtov 5 1 pfi OTreppfiotoOai tous 7tpoof|KOVTas 
opous- ei 5e pf), fyAcJnrast giv Alices frriKoupous E§Eupf)mnv. Probably 
1 he Inst emendation of the impossible yAw-rras is Schuster’s 
KA£6as: though it is strange that Plutarch should have remembered 
and reproduced a comparatively obscure variant (which, in spite of 
the appropriateness of the KAcoGcs as being spinners of fare and death, 
has little claim to be the original form in view of flic agreement of 
the Pythagorean version on ’Epivucs: though KAwOes would fit into 
a dactylic form, e.g. KAco&$ ere Aikt^ frnKovpoi). Diels, Heraklutos 1 
ad fr., suggested that yAobTras was introduced from a marginal 
comment on the style of the fragment (!). 

Both Reinhardt ( Parmenides 177; Hermes 77 (1942) 14) and 
Gigon (86 f.) take p^Tpcx here in a temporal sense. Reinhardt takes 
the fragment closely with fr. 6 (the sun is new every day), and 
finds in. the regularity thus announced an argument against 
lvcnvpa>ois; Diels, Ax?. c/V., on the other hand, finds in it a presage of 
an EKTrvpcoois. T do not believe that Heraclitus ever conceived of 
a total consumption by fire, but I think that Reinhardt here is almost 
as wrong as Diels: neither of them distinguishes properly between 
the sun in this fragment and the cosmic fire which niusi 1 h: involved 
in any EKm/pwais t he sun may be the chief visible representative 
of that fire, but it certainly cannot be ide irified with it in behaviour. 
Gigon saw- T diis well enough, even though he is a keen believer in an 
borvpcoois in IIerac'i?us. Ile, however, made an analogous error iu 
taking pcxpa here as completely parallel in sense w ith prrpa in fr. 3c : 
the latter lie took (wrongly, I think) to be temporal, therefore the 
former are also temporal. It is quite fantastic to think that Heraclitus 
must always have used pirpa in the same sense (it was probably 
Burner, p. 161, who canonized this error), and quite obvious from 
a glance at the two fragments that the whole application of die word, 
quite apart from spatial or periodic content, is different. Gigon goes 
on to suggest that die punishment meted out by the Erinyes will be 
eclipse, and that this fragment is a serious approach to that standard 
astronomical problem. T! is is an ingenious suggestion: it is, indeed, 
possible that I leraclitus had eclipse in mind as the revenge ’which the 
Erinyes would take (since the subjection of the sun for a period 
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would restore the normal measure), but hardly likely that this was 
intended to be an explanation of eclipses. These were caused, 
according to Theophrastus, by die turning of the bowls this is 
1 leraclitus' scientific explanation, and it seems doubtful whether this 
fragment is intended to be an explanation of cause on the same level. 
It states clearly enough that the sun will not overstep his measures, 
i.e. that this is not a natural event at all. If in spite of this Heraclitus 
did have in mind actual meteorological or astronomical phenomena, 
then lie probably meant simply that if in any way the sun exceeds 
his normal course and behaviour this will be compensated for by 
a corresponding withdrawal: for example, if lie appears to come too 
close and stay too long in summer (i.e. in a long, hot, dry summer), 
i.e will In driven farther away and for a longer period in the 
following winter (which will be cold, wet,and longer than usual, thus 
restoring the balance). An eclipse would never last for long enough, 
or recur frequently enough, to redress the balance of, say, an 
exceptionally hot summer; nor, it may be added, wore there any 
observable excesses which immediately preceded eclipses. 

Dike represents the regular course of events, normality, the 
organization which is one of die notable features of this Koopo$ and 
which indeed is implicit in all uses of this word. For the application 
of Dike, in origin a social concept, to the world-order, cf. Anaxi¬ 
mander fr. 1. The Erinyes avenge any infringement of u:e natural 
order of things (and so homicide in human society): as Jaeger well 
commented {Theology' 22911. 31, cf. ibid . 116; so also Nestle, ZN 
838 n. 1), The Erinyes avenge every violation of what we should call 
the natural laws of life’; lie then cited the notable instance at //. xix, 
•I 18, where they pur a srop to the anti natural human utterance of 
Achilles’ horse Xanthos. The regularity of the world as a whole, as 
opposed to its human inhabitants, is such that the Erinyes have little 
occasion to interfere: Deichgraber, Die Anxihc 15 (1939) 120, has 
pointed out how rare in myth are large-scale natural anomalies; 
the only case of interference with the sun in the Iliad is at It. xvm, 
239iT. (cf. Od. xxiii, 241 ff.), where in rare conditions, with the sun 
ddKovra vteaGai, Hera brings on nightfall before its normal time — 
a device so useful to the gods that one might have expected it to be 
employed more often. Heraclitus in tliis fragment is simply stressing 
1 his accepted element of regularity in die sun's behaviour: the sun 
has Lirpa to wliich he adheres. So also, we shall discover, all things 
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in the natural world have piTpa (perhaps not of precisely the same 
kind in every case) which are scrupulously preserved by A(kti, 
dvdyKti, if these measures were abandoned then the world 

as we know it could not continue to exist. 1 

1 In stiggcsring that the regularity of the sun is intended by I Ieracllms to 
exemplify or even symbolize the regularity of die natural world as a whole 
1 agree with Nestle, ZN 838 n. 1,1:1 his summing-up of this fragment: soli 
wohl auch bier nichts writer als die unverbriichliche Gesetzmfcsigkeit des 
Weltlaufs turn A usd ruck gcbradit werden.' 
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(job) 


Strabo i ? 3 Cas. ptAnov 6’ HpdKtaiTos Kai 6uqpiKCArrfpco$ 6po(a>s Avri 
tou apKTtKoO t i\v dpKTOV dvop&3<ov * yjou^ Kai €07t^pa^ T^pptaxa 
i\ ZpK'xoq xal avxlov Tfj$ apxxoo o6po$ aiOpiou Aio^. 6 yap 

dpKTiKos «rn 50aeco$ Kai dvaToAffe opos, ouy f\ aptcros. 


Heraclitus is better arut more Homeric when he likewise uses the name 
‘ the Bear* for 1 the Arctic circle*: The limits of dawn and evening are 
the Bear and, opposite die Bear, the boundary of bright; Zeus. For 
the Arctic circle , and not the Bear , is the northern boundary of rising 


Strabo docs not help at all in the interpretation of this fragment, 
since he uncritically accepts anything which appears to support his 
own pedantic and anachronistic argument that Homer meant ‘the 
Arctic circle* when he said diat Arctosoip 6* appopos lem Ao€Tpcov 
'(AkeovoIo (//. xvm, 489; Od. v, 275), because nothing within the 
celestial Arctic circle appears to rise and set. He takes Heraclitus to 
be making the same point, and thinks that by ‘the limits of dawn 
and evening* he is referring to diar part of the sky (i.e. between the 
Arctic and Antarctic circles) in which heavenly bodies rise and ser. 
Thus Strabo implies diat by oOpos crfOptov At6s Heraclitus means to 
designate die Antarctic circle. We shall see that this cannot be the 
cast?; but meanwhile there is nothing to suggest that Strabo mis¬ 
quoted Heraclitus, even if he misinterpreted him. Reinhardt prints 
a colon after Tlppcrra, but this is a matter of choice. 

There can be little doubt that what are in question here are what 
we should call the points of the compass; dawn represents the east, 
evening the west, and the Bear the nordi, often enough in Greek 
literature. The only other possible interpretation would he that 
followed by Strabo; and this is out of the question because there is 
no evidence whatsoever that Heraclitus believed in a spherical earth 
(as perhaps some Pythagoreans did, but later) and a south pole and 
Antarctic circle; and a great deal of probability that ho did not. 
The Ionians regularly thought of tie earth as Hat; Xenophanes 
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certainly did, and Heraclitus may have been influenced by him in 
cosmological details. The doxographical evidence assembled under 
fr. 6 shows that the axdtpai were quenched in the west, which 
suggests if anything that Heraclitus shared the common view of 
Okeanos flowing round the rim of the earth, and (cf. Anaximenes) 
of the heavenly bodies travelling round the earth to riie north (slightly 
below its rim, perhaps) and not underneath it. Burnet, 135 n. 5, 
took the fragment as ‘a protest against the Pythagorean theory of 
a southern hemisphere*; no one else supposes that any such theory 
was formed by Pythagoreans as early as this, or that there is any 
reason to imagine that Heraclitus hud heard of it. 

oupos aiOpiou Aids, then, probably represents the south. Gigon 84 
calls it ‘an astronomical name unknown to us*, and does not 
attempt 10 elucidate it; in diis he is unduly defeatist. Tt may, indeed, 
be almost a technical term, in die sense that it was a quotation well 
known to Heraclitus* contemporaries; like ’EpivOes Aixr.s tiriKoupoi 
it shows sign of a metrical origin, only much'more clearly, and this 
time of an iambic or trochaic original (so Hcidel, Proc . Amer. Acad, 
of Arts .|8 (1913) 712, who, however, regards die whole fragment as 
metrical in origin). It stands out as an essentially poetical phrase in 
a prosaic sentence (note also that Heraclitus uses a different form, 
Zriv6s, in fr. 32—though this may be for a special purpose); there 
is no question either here or in fr. 94 of a metrical version of 
Heraclitus like that of Scythinus, but rather of the use by Heraclitus 
himself of poetical phrases; cf. also fr. 5. Various interpretations 
have been offered of this phrase, all turning on the meaning of 
ovpo$. This could mean one of four things in Heraclitus: (i) favour¬ 
able wind; (ii) watcher; (iii) mountain (cupos being an epic, though 
not Ionic, form of opos—it is a hyperionism in Herodotus mss.; but 
Heraclitus undoubtedly employed some epic words, and not only 
in formal quotations); (iv) boundary (oupcs being regular Ionic for 
6pos).- (i) was adopted by Reinhardt, Parmenides 18211. 1, and 
Heidel loc. cir.: butoJrpos does not necessarily imply a south wind, 
only a favourable wind in general 7 (so, for example, at Od. v, 176; 
at Od. xv, 297 the favourable wind happens to be south, for 
Tclemachus is returning from Pylos to Ithaca). Admittedly the idea 
of‘south' is implicit in ‘bright Zeus* (see belov/), and directions are 

1 Heidrl, CP 5 (tptfi) 2,\7> had tried to evade this difficulty by translating 
‘the wind of Heaven opposite the Bear’: this is impossible. 


sometimes expressed by names of winds, as at, for example, lldt. 1, 
i.jS; 11, 8; ill, 115. In tiie second of these a wind-direction is mixed 
with celestial directions, 001* dpKTev Trp6$ paoapPpuis *re Koci votou, 
as would be the case here: some winds, like v6tos, became synony- 
iik> us with points of the compass, but this can hardly be the case with 
a periphrasis like ‘die wind of bright Zeus': and why mention the 
wind when ‘bright Zeus’ gives the necessary direction? (ii) is 
obviously unsuitable, (iii) w'as adopted by Diels in Heraklcitos % 45, 
and early editions of VS: he maintained that the ‘hill of bright 
Zeus’ was the Thessalian Olympus, which lay in the same meridian 
as Delphi, the acknowledged centre of the earth; in this way the 
Hear (the middle of the northern sky), Olympus (die middle of 
northern Greece), and Delphi (the middle of the world) are all in 
line, and give the main nordi-south division between die eastern and 
western regions. This is ingenious, but must lx: rejected because 
(a) atdpicu is not adequately accounted tor (it is not a normal 
decorative epithet), and (J?) Olympus cannot pro|x r!y be described 
is opposite the Bear, especially if it is thought of as an intermediate 
point between the Bear and Delphi. Something definitely southern 
is required, (iv) was long neglected, but finally was adopted by 
Burnet, and also supported by Kranz in SB Btr (1916), 1 161 n., and 
DK. 1 believe it to be die obviously correct interpretation—not 
because, as Burnet SLrangelv held, * it is clear that oOpo$ T^pucrra , 
but because this gives the clearest denomination of the south. 
atOpiosZEu* means either ‘the bright blue sky* (Zeller and Burner), 
and especially the brightest part of the sky, which lies in die south 
and nut the north; or the sun. T his last identification is advanced by 
Kranz (who, in addition, takes otfpos in its most concrete sense as 
•boundary-stone’, cf. //. xxi, 405)*, who compares de victu 1, 5 
rrAvTCx Tcarra Kcd ou to coMt • <pacsZT|vi torA.; John Lydus de mens. 
iv, 3 (DK 7A9) "HAic$ oOtos I sc. Ztu$] Kerr* OepcKuSTiv; and ZsOs 
dpyf)S in Empedocles fr. 6 ,2 as one of the four p^ebuona, presumably 
fire. Of these die first tw r o are dubious as evidence, and only the 

1 Although as a general principle it is wrong to overlook the original 
particularized and concrete meanings of words in dealing with the archaic 
prose*tyle, it seenis unlikely here tlwi Heraclitus thought particularly of a 
concrete limit. Reinhardt was probably right :n saying that ‘'ApKros s the 
northern region of heaven, and its opposite is presumably a region rather than 
a point. 
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second equates Zeus with the sun. The bright sky is the original 
domain of the Indo-European Zeus, and die sun is the cause of die 
sky’s brightness. Bui to say ilia! Zeus is die sun is going very much 
further, and making an identification which I think would be bizarre 
to most Greeks. On die other hand, I believe dial sun is implied 
in rliis phrase though not directly named: bright Zeus is die bright 
part of the? sky, and the boundary of bright Zeus is the region where 
this brightness becomes greatest, namely, where the sun is at its 
height at noon. This lies to die south; and it is opposite Arctos 
because it lies on the other side from the point of view of a Greek 
observer. Burnet, toe. cit. y suggested that the boundary was the 
southern horizon, an attractive idea invalidated by Diels’ criticism 
(HerakUitos* 45) that the horizon connects, rather than separates, 
cast and west. 

At all events it is plain diat the phrase has die general meaning 
‘south'. Now it is obviously true that the limits (or turning-points) 
of dawn and evening, i.e. the end of morning and beginning of 
evening, can be regarded as a line drawn from north to south through 
the position of the observer; such a line would equally separate the 
region of dawn, i.e. the east, from the region of evening, i.e. the 
west It may be that I leraclitus merely wished to state this fact the 
fragment may be no more than a recapitulation of the points of the 
compass; as Zeller,ZN 845,put it: 4 Am Enden wollen die Worte, so 
bombastisch sie lauten, doch nur besagen, zwischcn Ost und West 
liege Nord und Siid...’. Another astronomical statement, fr. 3, is 
perhaps equally devoid of profound content, and such an interpreta¬ 
tion cannot be rejected because of an appearance of over-simplicity: 
many facts needed stating discursively which are now taken for 
granted. I Iowever, it is more likely than not dial the saying had 
a particular application. One possible application is as follows 
(cf. Reinhardt loc. cit. y Heidel Proc . 715): Heraclitus might have 
defined the division of morning and evening (or east and west) as 
a line between celestial north and south because this is a relative and 
not an absolute meridian; that is, his definition would remain true 
however far cast or west the observer moved. This could be part of 
a proof that day and night are relative, not absolutely separate 
entities (but in Heraclitus' sense ‘the same': cf. fr. 57), because 
moving into the region of day docs not increase the time of 'dawn', 
i.e. the period from dawn to noon. Again, however, this explanation 
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is very complicated: a simpler one, which connects rliis fragment 
with an equally well-confirmed opinion of Heraclitus and which 
would make it complementary to fr. 94, is that it is intended to stress 
the truth that die delimitation of dawn and evening will always lie 
between the north and the culmination of the sun's daily journey 
through the sky; dawn (morning 1 ) will not be unduly prolonged at 
the expense of evening, nor evening at the expense of morning; noon 
will always come exactly half-way between die two. Kranz in DK 
adopted an interpretation similar to this, and actually equated the 
‘boundary of bright Zeus’ with the * measures' which in lr. 94 Lhe 
•am will not overstep. This is by no means certain: it is possible, for 
example, that the 'measures* in fr. 94 refer primarily to the sun's 
seasonal position ir. the ecliptic, while the 4 boundary ’ in diis fragment 
refers, clearly, to its east-west movement. In this case fr. 120 would 
add to fr. 94; but whether or not the above restriction of the sense of 
fr. 94 is justified it is clear that fr. 120 could be similar in intention- 
a statement, that is, of the regularity of the sun’s apparent movement, 
rather than a simple assertion of the basic celestial directions. 

1 Cf. the distinction of f|cbs as ‘morning’, rather than 'dawn*, from uiloov 
fjiwcp and at II. xxi, 111, etc. 
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(34 b) 

Plutarch Quaest. Plat. 8, IC07D .. .6 xpovos.. .Kiv^o-is dv tA§ei 
urrpov typvcrr) xai TTEpcrra Kai nep 16801/5 * cov 6 f|Aios £TnoT( 5 rrr|s &v 
Kal aKo*rr6s 1 opljav Kai ppajJtutiv Kai <iva&6iKvOvai Kai dva9aiv£iv 
p€Ta| 3 oA 6 s Kai copa^ ai Ttavxa (p 4 pooai koO’ 'HpokAe-.tov, oOS£ 
qxxuXwv cu 5 e uixpcov dAAa t&v ueyiorccv Kai kupicotAtcov, tco 
f^yepovi Kai TrpcoTco Otcp ylyverai owcpyjSs. 

i ^-nrrCfxOrfs £tt(ckottos coni. Reinhardt. 

. . . Time. . .is movement in an order that has measure and limits and 
periods. Of these, periods the sun is overseer and guardian, for the 
defining and artitrating and revealing and illuminating uj changes and 
Seasons which bring all things as Heraclitus says—not of unimportant 
and small periods tut of the greatest and most influential; and so the 
sun becomes a fellow-worker with the highest and chief god. 

This is the only passage in which this phrase is attributed to 
Heraclitus; the limits of the quotation are not specifically marked, 
but only the words <opa$ at -rcavTa tpcpooat can be in question. As it 
stands the fragment is extremely ambiguous in meaning, but 
presumably the cbpai are primarily the seasons of the year (rather 
than, for example, of human life), as in the context in Plutarch. The 
phrase is clearly marked by dactylic rhythm: cf. frr. 3, 137, 94, 5. 
This may mean either (i) that it is a deliberate quotation by Hera¬ 
clitus (as perhaps in the case of Aliens foriKoupoi in fr. 94), or (ii) that 
it is unconsciously expressed by him in epic form (as perhaps in the 
case ofOcoi/s ov!/8* f\ p<£as o!tiv§s elai in fr. 5), or (iii) that it is taken 
not from Heraclitus himself but from a poetic version of him 
(compare Cleanthes* Hymn , which, though not a version of 
Heraclitus, contains clear reminiscences; frr. 3 and 1370 may be 
derived from such a version), (iii) is possible, even though Plutarch, 
a good authority, attributes the phrase to Heraclitus himself; (ii) is 
less likely than (i), since the verse rhythm is too striking to be 
accidental even in the early clays of prose composition. It is a phrase 
which any poet might have used: cf. Od. rx, 131 otpoi 8e kev 


wpia travTa; h . Herm. 91 tOr’ dv idoe TtdvTa (fipr^ax. What we are 
concerned with is why Heraclitus used it. As the seasons are 
dependent on the position of the sun it has been placed in this group, 
but diis is more or less arbitrary. The mention of the seasons and their 
products may have formed part of a discussion of the regularity of 
natural events (of which the sun’s regularity in fr. 94 is typical); 
the seasons and movements of the heavenly bodies are quite 
naturally cited in most ancient passages where this topic is discussed. 
Another possibility, supported by Scliuhl, La Formation de la 
Pensicgrecque 281, is that thc’Mpai are meant: at Hesiod Theog. 901 
these are Eunomia, Dike and Eirene; Scliuhl suggests that <p4pouoi 
here means ‘apportion’ (cf. t& <p4pov-Tile' at Soph. O.C . 1693). 
This interpretation would again connect this fragment with ir. 94, 
where it is Dike’s assistants who see that the: sun docs not exceed his 
allotted measures. 

Reinhardt lias fully discussed the fragment in Hermes 77 (1942.) 
228-35, and has connected it with two oilier ideas ascribed to 
Heraclitus in doxographical sources—the idea of a thirty-year 
generation, and of a ‘great year’. (These pieces of doxographical 
information, together with die account of the ox^ai-theory 
discussed under fr. 6, and Sextus’ information on the soul, are the 
only parts of our post-Aristotelian tradition which are of great 
importance in themselves, since they alone give us information 
which cannot be more fully derived irom the fragments.) Rein¬ 
hardt’s hypothesis, not simple in itself, is rendered more difficult by 
his extremely complicated exposition: the account given below is 
largely based on him, though with some simplification and alteration 
of emphasis. 

There is another passage in Plutarch which mentions, without 
ascription, a phrase very similar to the fragment, soon after two 
references to Heraclitus. In de def oraculorum c. nff. occurs a 
learned discussion on the interpretation of some lines of Hesiod 
(fr. 171 Rzach), in which the life-period of the Nymphs is given as 
ten times that of the phoenix, which is nine rimes that of the raven, 
and so on: the crow's lifetime is said to be 4 nine generations of men’, 
fovea toi jcbei yEVEas AoKfpuja koocovr | &v8pcov fjfkbvrcov. Cleom- 
brotus, one of the speakers, says that a yevei here is only a year ; 
Demetrius objects that this is impossible: whether fipwvrcov or 
yripcbvrcov is read in the passage quoted the generation must be 
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longer; if the former, then it is thirty years as Heraclitus said, and if 
the latter it is one hundred and eight years (according to a Pytha¬ 
gorean type of calculation). De def. or. n, 415 k &AA* oi gtv 
“rijJcbvTcov" dvayiyvtboxcvTCS £tt| *rpi<iKcvTa ttoioOcti rfjv yeveav 
koO' *Hp^kAsit ov [DK 22A19], yswwvra Trapfxa tov 

avrroO yeyewr^pivov 6 yevvn^aas* ol St "yqpcbinxov” ttAAiv ktA. 
Demetrius adds that Hesiod means the lifetime of the Nymphs to 
represent the interval between frm/pcbotis, those periodical world- 
conflagrations which the Stoics believed in and attributed also to 
Heraclitus. Cleombrotus rejects this idea and criticizes the Stoic 
habit of finding their world conflagration in earlier writers: Koi 6 
KAropppoTcs 'AkoOco tout', frprj, ttoAA&v, Kai epeb -rfiv Ztcoik#|v 
tKTTU0C0<nv cborrfp t 6 'HpaKAebou Kai t 6 *Op9tcos rmvenowivriv bn) 
outco Kai tcx 'HaidSou Kai aw^ &r r o uaav • aAA* oOte tou Koaycu tt)v 
90 opav avEyoMOi Afyo^vqv, t4 t* api'iyova .. .f [here follows a 
corrupt and irreparable clause], cuk Iviavrds <4px T l v auTcp Kai 
teAevt^v opoO ti TrdvTcov chv 9 £pouoiv cbpai yfj bi <pfai TTEptiycov 
[■rrEpiex&S codd., mpiKJxriKcbs Schwartz, Sieveking, Reinhardt, 
Trtpiixwv cell.], o06* dvflpcbmov &ix6 Tpdnrou, yevta KiKAtyrat; 1 Kai 
ydp uptls cpoAoyeiTE SiYrrov t6v *Hafo5ov dvCpomtvTiv jeoi^v 
ti'iv yevtav Aiyeiv.—Demetrius agrees, of course, and Cleombrotus 
goes on to enunciate a rule that often the standard of measure and 
the thing measured arc called by the same name, therefore yeved 
can be used iortviauTcs. The latest Teubner editor, Sieveking, lakes 

1 The punctuation and meaning of this sentence art* tar from certain. For 
dvOpcorrwv bno Tp6irov cf. Time. 1,76 GovuaoTiv ov6tv a 08 * 6ttt6 tov di^pcotriloo 
Tp^nov: ’absurd*, 'contrary to men’s way-;’. 1 tentatively take this phrase to 
be parenthetical, so as rn retain the force of its negative: 'Is noi the year, which 
contains In itself.. .called a "generation"—and not contrary to men's ways?' 
This would be a forward reference to the Tporros which is described in the 
following line*, of using the same name for measure and thing measured: ir does 
not give an entirely satisfactory sense since dpx?|v~Tr£pt*xcdv becomes irrelevant. 
Babbitt, the Loeb tramlator, made oOK-mpiixtov a self-contained question, and 
continued: ‘and is it not foreign to men's ways to call it a "generation"?’; 
this seems rn concede too much to Cleombrotus* adversary. It. Flacelicre in 
his edition of diis essay, p. 132, rakes 6v0p«ir<ov with yeved, which gives an 
adequate sense but is grammatically impossible. No way of translating the text 
as it stands brings our what should be the point of the derivation of *vio\n6s: 
that it is a complete cycle, just as the human ysvi-cr has just been shown to be, 
according to Heraclitus* definition; and us such die two might be regarded as 
interchangeable. 
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1 lie whole phrase ttovtcov cov oipcumv chpai yr\ bk 9uei as a reference 
to something said by Heraclitus, but the last three words (though, 
in spite of their abandonment of dactylic rhythm, they appear to 
belong to the quotation here) arc not attested for Heraclitus in 
Quaest. Plat. Apart from Plutarch there are two occurrences ol the 
words &pat and 9tpouai in Marcus Aurelius: ix, 3 olov ydp ton to 
vedoai Kai to yrjpaaai.. .Kai cnrelpai xal Kucxpcpqcrat Kai dtroKuqaai 
Kai Ta aAAa Td 9usiKa hTpyfpara 6aa ai toO acD ( 3 iou cbpai 
ytpovow, toioOto Kai o 0 t 6 t6 SiaAu6f)vat. iv, 23 nav not ouvapgo^n 
6 001 eudppooTdv £cmv, cb k6o-|0 €. o 08 gv uoi upcc^pov o 05 t ovpipov t6 
aol eOxaipov. irav pci Kap7T6$ o ^pouaiv al aai wpat, <b $Cr<n$. 
Reinhardt 229 takes tliese as references to the saying attributed to 
Heraclitus (the former was cited also by By water ac ir.) and finds 
it significant that the <bpat are in one case applied to the cycle of 
human events birth, parenthood and death; but I think this is 
a very bold presumption, on the basis of two common words. We 
cannot be sure that they are intended as quotations by Marcus; 
'what rhe seasons bring’, whether of human life or the cycle of 
nature, may well have been a common sort of expression in Cl reck as 
it was in English. Even if they are intended as quotations (which 
1 think unlikely), they might not be from Heraclitus but from some 
well-known poetical source which, as lias been seen, Heraclitus also 
may have been using. Even if die quotations are from Heraclitus, 
there is nothing to lell us ihui their context in Marcus in any way 
reproduces that of Heraclitus. Further, die form of fr. 100 is different 
from that of these two passages (and, indeed, from that of Plutarch 
de def. or. 416a): cbpas ai tt&vtcc 9^00001 as opposed t< 6aa, or 6, or 
ttovtcov &v, q> 4 pouaiv cbpai. I am inclined to think that the unattri- 
buted Plutarch passage is intended as a reference to Heraclitus, 
because he has been referred to tw ice in what preceded, and we know 
that Plutarch associated the phrase cbpas at tr&vTa 9gpouai with 
Heraclitus. 1 The passages from Marcus, on the other hand, are better 
left out of tiie discussion. 

If in de. def. or. 41 r> a Plutarch was thinking of Heraclitus, then ii 
seems possible that Heraclitus asserted some connexion or parallelism 

1 A sentence in the fifth p«*udo-Ile:aclitean letter, muVopai 6 ecv. os Koapov 
AprTpIcfs cTcrvvjot f ; Aicj feTiTcrrrwv, reminds one strongly of the conrext of 
fr. tco. Both arc somewhat Posidonum; cf. also the conr^x? of fr. 10 in de mundo, 
for ti e idea of divine order. 
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between the cycle of the year and the cycle of the human yevrdt. That 
he may have originated or repeated die derivation ofivicdrrd; from 
rv fctuTco is independently suggested by the following considera¬ 
tions: (i) this derivation is attributed by Stobaeus, Eel. t, 8, 43 
(p. 108 Wachsm.), to Scythinus: Xpovc-s krriv uototov xcd tTpwTov 
iravrcov Kal fy 61 fenrrep -rravTa xcd to ilv tls dtl- xal oOx ferriv 6 
irapciydiiEvos fx too k 6 vtoj outw £vav :iT|v 65 ov frrapEcovicrrwvj" -6 
yap aopiov f) ptv [sic] to fpyw y&S £otiv, to 66 x^S aOpiov. This 
has been restored to trochaics by Wilamowitz and is printed by 
Diels (DK 221:3, 2) among imitations of Heraclitus; it is not quite 
certain that it came from Scythinus’ version of Heraclitus, though it 
is said by Stobaeus to be from Scythinus ritpl cpuarcos. The last 
sentence, especially, resembles wliat passed for a Hcraclitean style in 
the fourth century B.C. (cf. Je victu 1 passim), (ii) In a fragment of 
the old comedian Hermippus (fr. 4 Kock) this same derivation 
immediately precedes what Reinhardt takes to be a clear reference 
to Heraclitus fr. 103: 

btfivds fcrn (7TpoyyO\os tt|v (Sq-iv, d> irovqpi, 
tv rot 5 * fx wv ™pi*PX iTQ i t6 tt6vt' iv aOr&, 

5$ TiKTfil TTBpiTp^xcov Tr.v yqv arTaSdnrcCTccv, 
ivopfrjrrai 6* *Eviavrds, &v TTipi^fpftf TfAcuT/jv 
cuEsmov oCrS' dpx-> ?x fi < KT ^* 

The etymology is a common one in the fifth and fourth century 
(cf. also Euripides fr. 862 Nauck 1 ; Plato Crat. 410D); bui these 
indirect associations with Heraclitus cannot be disregarded. At any 
rate it was a commonplace that the* year was a cycle, the stages of 
which were the seasons. That Heraclitus commented also on a cycle 
in human life, not from birth to death but literally from generation 
to generation, and that the length of this cycle was thirty years, we 
learn not only from Plutarch but also from Philo and Censorinus 
(after Varro) [cf. DK A19]: these passages are set out opposite. 

Tt will be seen that Philo gives a totally different explanation of 
Heraclitus’ thirty-year generation from the other two: H. Friinkel, 
dJP 59 093*0 has shown clearly that it represents an easy 
perversion of Heraclitus’ real reason, reproduced by Plutarch and 
Censorinus. Thirty years is the average length of time between 
a father's generation of a son, and that son’s generation in his turn 
of another son: tliis is a cycle of life, more truly so than die interval 
between life and death, and it is indeed what we mean today by 


Phil, dtt d,\f. or. 11. 415 k 


Philc Qu. in Cert. II, 5 
Aucher 


Onsorinui de die 
nor. 17, a 


dXV c\ uhi “f|3cov7c«>v" dva- 
ytyvwaitovrris Sit, Tp;i*ov;a 
iroioCcri Tt,w yiwiv ko*?‘ 
‘Hp.-r<\n7ny, iv <{> XP^'4 3 
ycvu'UWTa Trap*x 8 ; tov 

orCrroi"/ yiyww^jvsvQv 6 yi vvA 

005. 


ur.de* nun gran*; ac trust™ 
I Icuclitus genentdonem id 
vocavit, quum dicrrrf: 

[fr. Harris (Cami>. 1886), 
!>• m| 

Cvvcnov £v TptaKOPT^ cm 
Td»v ayOpairov Ttcrmrov yc- 
vtefiar V&V tAv 

iij ta t=*a«<ai«€xiTTw t.Xuetav. 
fv 1} CT*flpj\, to &t Tmp<v 
tvrdk (viavrcC ytv^nvow 

irtXiv n«vT£KOi 5 c<iVrrj 

to Spoioi* ye.'VKsv. 


‘.jt*uijlui:i km s jaiium vine 

hum.Tn.TC longiv.imufr. 
pirtu *1 moite ddininim. 
qua re qui annos triginta 
1111 * 11 piii imnl mu 1 turn 
vidcsitur matte. hoc cnim 
ccmpus jymean vocari 
UcrAcliuiT auctor cat, quia 
orbis actatis inensit s|Mtio; 
orbem autem vocut actaris, 
dum ranir.i u!> Mvr.mii 
Humana ad sementim it- , 
verdtur. 


‘a generation’. Philo misinterpreted a rather confusing statement of 
this fact, like Plutarch’s, and assumed that Heraclitus held a genera¬ 
tion to be thirty years because this was the least age at which one 
could become a grandfather!—tor, theoretically, a boy becomes 
potentially procreative at the age. of fourteen. Tliis would be an 
absurd criterion and there can be no question at all that Philo was 
mistaken. 1 But Philo’s mistake r ay he partly due to a statement 
evidently ascribed to Heraclitus in a Stoic account: Aetius v, 23 
(DK 22 a 18) 'Hp&KAerros Kai oi ItwikoI apyecrOca toOs dvftpdntcus 
Tn.s TeteiornTos mpi tt]v fouuipav mpi f]v 6 crrr6pj;crriK6s 

KtvsiTai 6ppos. Kal yap -ra 8 tv 5 pa dpycTat totc teA£i6ttito$, otov 
ApyrTai yF.vvav tg oTTEoviorra. This coincides in part with Aristotle, 
HA H 1, 581 a 12fi’., who also puts the age of puberty around the 
fourteenth year. The question is whether-this attribution to Hera¬ 
clitus was due to some Stoic who made the same mistake as Philo, 
or whether Heraclitus did in fact say that humans reached a kind of 
completeness around the fourteenth year: Reinhardt, op. cit. 232ft, 
thinks that the latter is the case, and that the comparison with trees 
shows that Heraclitus drew, here too, a parallel between human 
cycles and cycles in the world of nature. This is possible but incapable 
of proof. Yet if (as is certain) he referred to ‘the seasons which 

1 Thar tin* sTaremcnt of Heraclitus’ view of a generation available to later 
antiquity was obscure is perhaps suggested by ihe st ill grosser error perpetrated 
by John Lydus, de mem. ill, 14 ’Hp^kAsitos ytvc6v t6v nijva kcxAcI unless 
Heraclitus really thought iliac any true natural cycle could be called yev*6, as 
Cleonibrotus did in Plutarch; or perhaps John T.ydus was simply developing 
Cleombrot-.if/ theory, and wrongly associated it with Heraclitus. 
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produce all tilings’, and if (as is probable) he associated rhis idea 
with the year-cycle, and the year-cycle with the human ysved, and 
it (as is certain) he declared this yto be a cycle of thirty years 
from generation to generation, then it is a reasonable assumption 
that he compared die lengths of the cycles of human life with die 
lengths of the cycles of events in nature. 

Now there is evidence that Heraclitus spoke of a much larger 
natural cycle than that of the year: Censorinus dc die nat . xvitt, 11 
(after a discussion of the Egyptian Sothis-period) ‘est praeterea 
annus quern Aristotcles [fr. 25: probably from the Protrepticus 
according to Reinhardt, Parmenides 18} n. 2] maximum potius 
quam magnum appellat, quem solis et lunae vagarumquc quinque 
s td I arum orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem signurn ubi quondam sirnul 
fuerunt una referuntur; cuius anni hiemps summa est cataclysmos, 
(juam nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas autem eepyrosis, quod est 
mundi incendium. nam his altemis temporibus mundus Lum 
igncscere turn exaqtiescerc videtur. hunc Aristarchus putavit esse 
annorum vertentium IIccccLxxxiin, Aretes Dyrrachinus Vdlh, 
Heraclitus et Linus Xdccc, Dion Xdccci.xxxiiii, Orpheus CXX, 
Cassandrus tricies sexies centum milium: alii vero infinitum esse 
nec umquam in se reverti existimarunt.’ Compare Atftius n, 32, 3 

'HpGKtertOS £K gUplcOV 6KTOXlOXlAiCOV CVIOUTCOV qAiaxcov [sc. TOV 
Uiyav tvtavTov elvcn]. Diels lias emended here to 6ktokooIcov 
(DK 22 A 13) to bring this passage into line with Censorinus; die 
corruption would be an easy one. 18,000 years is, it is true (as 
Schuster 375 f., Burnet 157 pointed out}, half of 36,000 years, which 
is a possible cycle (used, for example, by the Babylonians): but 
whatever the cycle intended in Heraclitus, half of it is of no use 
whatever, nor can 4 the way up and down’ be introduced to help it. 
On the other hand 10,800 years is very plausible, as shown below. 
The Censorinus passage, as Reinhardt, Parmenides 183, pointed out, 
is a complete muddle; it is obviously based upon a Stoic source, and 
records year-cycles established for entirely different motives as 
though they were: all Stoic iiarOpcocns-periods—astronomical cycles 
of planetary'conjunctions, Babylonian astrological cycles, and lengths 
of legendary generations (Orpheus). Aecius and Censorinus are 
probably using die same source, which Reinhardt, Parmenides 189, 
declared to be Diogenes of Babylon on the strength of Actios it, 32, 

Aioy£vr,$ 6 S!tcoik6s tthvte xal ££f|KO\rra Kai TpiaKoolcov evio\jt£>v 
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tocoutcov OCTOS fiv 6 KO0’ 'Hpcacterrov eviaarros. This seems probable: 
Diogenes w r as a Stoic who presumably had an astrological back¬ 
ground (Plutarch too, in die dc def or. passage, had used, though 
critically, a Stoic source). There is little reason, in any event, to 
doubt the information that Heraclitus postulated some kind of cycle 
of 10,800 years: but what kind of cycle can this have been? Can it 
have been an iKmjpccais-cycle (j.e. die lapse of time from one 
conflagration to the next), as the later Stoics claimed? This depends 
on one’s view of whether or not 1 leraclilus believed in an eKTtupcocns. 
I believe very strongly that he did not; all die evidence of the 
fragments, and most of the non-Stoic doxographical evidence, is 
absolutely against the hypothesis; cf. pp. 335(1. This explanation, 
then, is of no avail. Lassalle, 11, 19iff., suggested diat die period is 
that which elapses, in die cycle of changes of matter, before any 
particular piece of matter regains its former state of fire: Burnet 
157f. adopted a similar explanation and attempted to reinforce it by 
a curious and to me unintelligible argument based on Aristotle 
dc caeb A ic, 279b 14-280315. However, he did make a correct 
connexion with the idea of die human generation. This interpretation 
lias much in its favour—see now' Vlastos, AJP 76 (1955) 3111. 
It is handicapped, first, by the inherent improbability of Heraclitus 
having established a definite time for the cycle of matter; secondly, 
by The fact that this cycle was spasmodic and not necessarily 
continuous, so that no finite length could be predicted in any 
particular case; and lastly (as Burnet 158 apprehended), by the 
difficulty of supposing that any one piece of matter preserved enough 
individuality throughout its changes to ‘have* a cycle: in fact, the 
whole idea of every piece of matter undergoing equal changes goes 
far beyond what is implied by the pirpa of fr. 30, which apply only 
to totals. Actually, as will be seen, the probable form of the pro¬ 
portion demands that die interval of 10,800 years is connected not 
with a general physical, but with an exclusively anthropological 
change. 

I low' was die figure of 10,800 years most probably reached? The 
answer to this question may reasonably be expected to provide an 
explanation of die cycle. It has long been seen that 10,800 is a 
product of 360 (a commonly accepted number of days in the year) 
and 30 (the number of days in the month, or the number of years in 
a yevect). Since Heraclitus certainly specified 30 years as the length 
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of a y£Vc6 il is perhaps more probable chat the hypothetical 30-factor 
refers to this. Thus there are three known cycles involved: (i) the 
human cycle of the generation, 30 years; (ii) the shortest obvious 
natural cycle, namely, the day; (iii) the largest obvious natural cycle, 
namely, the year of 360 clays. From a ratio of these cycles a fourth 
cycle is deduced, that of the so-called ‘great year', which is called x 
in the proportional summary 1:360::30:.* 10,800). 1 Itus a- is 

related, not to a natural cycle, but ton human cycle: io,8co years is 
the longest human cycle just as 30 years is the shortest human 
cycle (from generation to generation), and bears the same relationship 
to it as the longest natural cycle (the year) bears to the shortest one 
(the day). This conclusion is indeed speculative, but it is an attractive 
one, especially in view of Heraclitus’ fondness for the proportional 
statement: cf. frr. 79, 82 3, 9 etc.; Frankel AJP 59 (1938) 309IT. 
What then docs this 10,800-year human cycle represent? It is 
obviously nothing to do with the living human being, and must be 
concerned with the soul. Other such cycles are known in connexion 
with Orphic beliefs of a kukAoj too fMou: see Herodotus 11, 123; 
Kmpedocles fr. 113; Plato Phaedr. 248c—10,coo years being the 
total cycle for the soul, from first incarnation to escape from the 
wheel of birth into divinity, for Empedocles and Plato, and 3000 for 
Herodotus’ Egyptians. Now Heraclitus certainly was not himself an 
‘Orphic’, but he equally certainly believed that in some cases men, 
after death, could become Sal novo;: see frr. 62, 63; 24, 25, 27 , 136D, 
and my article ‘Heraclitus and Death in Battle’, AJP 70 (1949) 
384(1. Further, the whole context in Plutarch de def. or. is concerned 
with the period-, which must elapse before a human soul can become 
heroic, daimonic, or even fully divine—the ypbvos 4 * yrraAAtfrmi 

balyovos vpxocn *ai fjpwo$ (iov) psiov (416c): and it has been seen that 
Plutarch, at any rate during parts of this discussion, had Heraclitus 
in mind. This again is very speculative, and, hi default of more 
certain evidence, must remain so. What is significant here is that 
fr. 100 has led, by a series of unconfirmablc but no: implausible 
inferences, to a connexion between the periods in the cosmos and 
the periods in the anthropological sphere: these inferences have 
been grounded upon the doxographical evidence about the ysvtd 
and the 'great year’: and they show at least, what is obvious from 
other fragments, that for Heraclitus there was no rigid division 
between one field of speculation and another, but that all reality 


belongs, to a single connected system which is based upon the Logos. 

I;t so doing they show incidentally that it is legitimate to extend the 
c oncept of piipov, which has been found in some fragments of this 
group to apply in the astronomical sphere, to other branches of 
physics and indeed to existence in general. 

It is relevant to consider here what Diels classed as a dubious or 
false fragment, fr. 137 (6311): Aetius 1, 27, 1 (« Stob. Eel. 1, 5, 13) 

* HpdtxAt1105 Trivia ko 6’ tipappL^v, TtW 5 ' airrfiv imapxctv AvdyKqv 
ypiepci yoOv- fan yap tlgapptva [h : flpapp^vr; C] ttccvtms • •. • 1 he 
text in Stobaeus apparently breaks off here: the next paragraph 
(missing, like ypacpti yoi/v onwards, in pseudo-Plutarch) reports an 
opinion of Chrysippus. Theodoretus, vi, 13, gave a slightly (tiller 
version of the part common to Stobaeus and pseudo-Plutarch: *al 
6 'HpcKAtrro? 6£ Trivia na&' dgapp£vrya eipqKE yiyvcaOai, iviy*T|v 
6 £ ti'iv £ipappfvt|V Kal 012105 tovipaat. 1 lius we are entirely dependent 
on a disputed and faulty text of Stobaeus alone tor this so-called 
fragment. Diels held it to be an addition by Stobaeus derived from 
Chrysippus (evidently treated next in Aetius). In HerakJeiros 2 , 51, 
lie had further remarked thanrinrrws belonged to the missing sequel; 
this is obviously wrong, since it can perfectly w ell qualify slpapptva. 
Bui it is not even certain dial this is the right reading: if clpappivn 
is correct then the ‘fragment’ is undeniably of Stoic origin, since 
tlpappivn as a noun is not found before PlaLO and is, of course, 
a common Stoic term. Diels (quoted, evidently with approval, by 
Kranz) called sluop^va, too, a Stoic term. This again is quite 
misleading, since the participle appears at Theognis 1033 (tewv 6' 
Eipapucva Scopa) and Aeschylus Ag. 913 (...ouv 6eo!s stpapuiva, 
a difficult expression: the text may be corrupt), as well as Sophocles 
Track. 169 and other places. There are a number of doxographical 
passages in which the concept if not the word eluapu 4 vct is attributed 
to Heraclitus. Diog. L. ix, 7, tx, 8 and Aetius 1, 7, zz may depend 
primarily on Theophrastus <fuo. 60C fr. 1, trots! 6 e *ai Td^iv nvit 
Kai vpdvov cbpiaptvov ifis icu koouou urrapfoAfiS kcciA itva tlpapntviyv 
dvayKiiv. Aiitius 1, 27, 1, however (the context of the doubtful 
fragment), and 1, 28, 1 are derived from a Stoic source (cf. Diels 
Doxographi 178), which might nevertheless have repeated an actual 
quotation correcdy. Diels’ argument that direct quotations of 
Heraclitus do not occur in Aiitius is absurd: fr. 3 is probably such 
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a quotation. Note that Theophrastus did not attribute ripappevq to 
Heraclitus, butTiva Elpapp^vqv dv&yxqv: it is possible that Heraclitus 
used the words dvdyxq and (participially or adjectivally) dpappivc 
(-qv etc.). Aetius I, 27, 1, moreover, could intend to suggest that 
Heraclitus used the word dvdyxq for what the Stoics more commonly 
called slpapuivq—though Zeno probably used both words {SVF 1, 
160) and Chrysippus sometimes equated them {SVF it, 997 and 
1076, the last being Philodemus de ptet. c. 11 [XpuorrnTos] xal.. .iav 
dvfondjEolOai tov A;a kgI Tqv xoivqv ttAvtcov <puciv xcd dpapp[£]vqv 
xai avdjyjxqv). Theophrastus might naturally have used dpappivqv 
adjectivally on his own account, to expand a Heraclitean concept of 
dvdyxq. On the other hand, we have no other evidence that 
Heraclitus talked of a cosmic dvdyxq, and indeed Theophrastus may 
Ixi basing these words, as he certainly is those that precede them, on 
nothing more than the drrTopEvov psrpa Kal drroaPEwvprvov phpa 
of fr. 30. But Heraclitus did perhaps say that all things happened 
xerrd xpscbv, cf. fr. 80. 

It is clear that no study of the doxographical material is going to 
show whether this alleged quotation from Heraclitus is genuine. 
Certainly the Stoics were keen to attributectpappcvq to him, and the 
quotation, if iL is not displaced in Stobaeus, may be due to this wish: 
this is almost certainly the case if ripapptvq and not eipappeva is the 
correct reading. But the former is more likely to be a (Stoic) 
corruption titan the latter; and ripappiva TrdvTws at any rate has 
a dactylic rhythm, like frr. 3 and 100. This suggests that it may not 
belong to Heraclitus iiimself but to a hexameter version—though 
here again a Stoic version cannot be ruled out. The first extant uses 
of -ttAvtcos in a positive sense meaning 4 in all ways' are Parmenides, 
h*. 4, 3; Aesch. Pcrs. 689. In Herodotus it is used often with Set, 
which is close to its use with cJpapwfea:c.g. vn, ioti 6ft 8d ye ttovtcos. 
It is perfectly possible for Heraclitus to have said ‘all things are 
absolutely (or inevitably) apportioned’, meaning nothing more than 
that there were p£rpa of all natural events, which could not be 
transgressed; 1 it is possible, moreover, that the dactylic rhythm of 
dgapp£va irdv-rcos is accidental; also the presence of&rri yap in the 
quotation cannot be totally ignored—the yap cannot here be (as it 

1 TnSv-rcos might also mean 'in ilie end', ‘sooner nr later', as nr Solon fr. 1, S 
Dich’. t&vtcos Garipov fjXOe 5 (kiy Cf. ibid. 31. At 53 7r6vTCA* surely qualifies 
what follows. 
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often is) due to die external context. Thus the possibility cannot be 
ruled out that the fragment as quoted is by Heraclitus after all: 
Zeller (ZN 8390. i), Lortzing {Bert. Phil . IVoch. (1903) 36), 
H. Gomperz {Hermes 58 (1923) 511!.), and Gigon (73 and 81) have 
been inclined to accept it, though only the last inspires confidence 
by his Treatment of the evidence. It is obvious that no definite 
decision can be made either way: the supposed fragment could be 
genuine, and as such would give a possible sense, though not one 
which adds to our knowledge of Heraclitus; it could also be a Stoic 
summary perhaps mistakenly quoted under its present heading by 
Stobaeus. At all events Heraclitus* idea of apportionment was very 
different from the Stoic concept of cipapp£vq, and belongs rather to 
his theory of the p£rpa underlying all natural change. 
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Frr. 30. 31, 36 [+760], 90, 64, 65 [+66 d], 16 

The fragments of this group deal with the characteristics 
of cosmic tire. The world-order itself (i.e. the perceptible 
cosmos and its inherent arrangement) is an ‘ever-living* 
fire of which measures are constantly going out and corre¬ 
sponding measures constantly being kindled (fr. 30); it 
thus behaves like a fire, which turns to smoke and con¬ 
sumes fuel in equal proportions. But lire is more than a 
symbol, it is the actual basic substance of the world. Fr. 31 
describes the changes undergone by fire in the constant 
natural process: first into sea, then into earth, and then 
the reverse. The quantities of each remain unchanged 
because of the preservation of the measures. Thus fire, 
sea and earth are the three main world-masses, of which 
fire (presumably that composing the sky and the heavenly 
bodies) is the originative one. In fr. 36 the metaphor of 
* death* is used partly of these cosmological alterations. 
In fr. 90 the equality of the exchanges is again empha¬ 
sized, together with the primary importance of fire, of 
which sea and earth are only variants. Fire ‘steers* all 
things—that is, it is responsible for the preservation of 
the constant exchanges upon which the maintenance of 
a more or less stable world depends (fr. 64). Frr. 65 and 
16 are of uncertain meaning, but they may well re-empha¬ 
size in metaphorical terms die regularity and directive 
capacity of fire. 
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Clement Stromateis v, 104,1 (11, 396 Stahlin) cya^orcrra ( 5 *) 'Hpd- 
kApitos 6 ’E<p£oios raCrrris terri Tfis 56 tns [sc. cb$ toopivris ttot* eI$ 
•rfiv toC m/pos oOoiccv pma( 3 oAfis], tcv m ev Tiva kocuov diStov elvat 
6oKiadaas tov 6t Tiva ^ipousvov, t6v koctc Tfiv 5 ico< 6 a ( ;’ncnv dbebs 
oux fcTtpov 6vra tKelvou ireos ex oyTO S' ° T1 ai6iov t6 v ^ 
drrrdoT'iS Tfjs oOoias IBkos 1 ttoiov kcctuov f|8n, 9avcpdv irotel A£ycov 
oOtcos- xoogov (x 6 v 5 e) i tov outov diTdvTCOv^ oiixc ti$ Secov 
oiixe dv0pu>7uov drcoiyjffcv, AAA* fjv Act xat £axiv xal &rrou- 
Ttup Aei^tuov, d-itTogcvov gcxpa xai A7iooPevv\i[jievov pixpa. 6ri 
8£ Kai yevT|TOv Kai <p 0 apT 6 v avrrdv elvai ^oypdri^ev ur.vv/et Ta 
£ui<p£p6u*va* (seq. fr. 31). 

1 dioiws cadd., em, Bernays. 2 tovSe Simplicius, Plutarchus, om. Clem. 
3 t6v aCrrov (SruAvncov Clem., on.. Simpl., Pint. 

Heraclitus the Ephesian is most clearly of this opinion [ jc . that there 
will some time be a change into the essence of Jire \; he considered 
that the world in one sense is eternal , but in another sense is in the course 
of destruction , knowing that the world of this world-order is none other 
than a modification of the eternal world . But that he knew that the world 
exclusively as such , composed of all reality , is eternal, he makes clear 
by these words: This (world-) order {the same oj all) did none oi 
gods or men make, but it always was and is and shall be: an ever- 
living fire, kindling in measures and going out in measures. And 
that he pronounced the opinion that it is both created and destructible , 
the following words tell us: {fr. 31 folbrws). 

Clement is discussing dvdArypt$, resurrection, a prediction of which 
he sees in various theories of things turning into fire. Heraclitus, he 
thinks, is a good example of this. Here he is following the interpre¬ 
tation of Heraclitus initiated by Theophrastus or Aristotle and 
popularized by the Stoics, that the world is periodically consumed 
by an fom/pcoai*: Clement is almost certainly dependent here on a 
Stoic source see the context of fr. 31 (which follows in Clement), 
where cl iAAoyiudncrroi tcov Stomkcov are said to have held opinions 
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very similar to those attributed to Heraclitus. The immediate 
problem for the Stoic source was the reconciliation of this statement 
of Heraclitus, that the k6cpo$ was uncreated and will last for ever, 
with the Stoic assignment to him of a periodic world-conflagration. 
The reconciliation was carried out simply, in precise Stoic phraseo- 
logy (cf. Anus op. Kuseb. P.E. xv, 11 [Doxographi 464]), by the 
assertion thatKOopo* here means not the particular world we see and 
live in, which is subject to conflagration, but the all-embracing world, 
or pattern of existence, within which phases of 6iaK6opqcn$ and 
focmlrpcocns take place. That this distinction of two senses of k6ojjos 
was not made by Heraclitus himself needs no elaboration; we must 
simply be grateful that the need for making if ensured the preserva¬ 
tion of one of Heraclitus* most important, if most difficult, 
sayings. 

First the correct text and punctuation must be established. Most 
editors have accepted the words tov ocutov airdvrcov as belonging to 
Heraclitus: Reinhardt, however ( Parmenides 17c n. ij Hermes 77 
(1942) 12ft'.), has maintained—I believe rightly—that they are an 
interpolation by Clement. We have two other testimonies for this 
part of the fragment: 

(1) Plutarch dc an. procr . 5, 1014 a Koapov t6v6e, <pr,alv ‘Hpa- 
kAeitos, oOte tis Otcov oi)r’ avSpconwv tTioffiotv, coermip (po^r^S uf) 
0 fc 0 dmoyvovrts avOpwnov Tiva yeyov 4 vai toO Koapou Srjpiovpyov 
uTTovof,c7cop£v. This is merely a passing reference. 

(2) Simplicius dc catlo , p. 294 Heiberg (die whole relevant context 
is quoted, and will be discussed below) Kcd ‘HpctKAEiTOS 64 ttcte p 4 v 
fiKmjpoOcflai A 4 yei t6v k6ouov ttot 4 84 4 k toO m/pos owlonao^ai 
ttccAiv aurdv KcrrdTivas ypbvcev trepi 65 o’j$, 4 v 0I9 <pr,at “pt'tpa cmro- 
peves Kai p 4 *rpa cPevvv/pEvos[prrpia.. .p 4 rpia a, Galen dc 
iremore vn, 617 Kuhn.] t<xjtt\$ 54 tt,s 5 c£ns vorepov iyevcvro Kal oi 
2 TcotKol...Kal 'HpctKAEiTos 54 61' cdviyp&vTf|V tavrroOoooiav 4 K<ptpwv 
oO tccOtcc Strep 5 okeI to!$ ttoAAoTs oripdvcr 6 youv 4 ke!v<x eitrebv nepl 
yavioEcos cb$ 6 oke 1 toO koupou Kai t& 5 e y 4 ypaor k6cpov t6v& ovm 
tis foebv oOte avSpcbmov £irolr|0ev, dcAA* f|v act * ttA^v on 6 ’AAe^avSpos, 
( 3 ovA 6 pevos t6v 'HpokAeitov yevr|T6v Kai <p 0 apTdv A 4 yeiv tov koopov, 
dAAcos ockoOei toO Koapov vvv. ou yap payopeva, 9r,al, Aeysi dv tco 
66£ar Kdapov ydp, cpr.oiv, evTavOa oO TrivSe Wyst t^v SiaKooprjoiv, 
dAAd KaOdAou Ta 6vrra Kai tx\v toOtcov 5 ufrra§iv # koO’ f\v cfs CKdcrepov 
4 v pcpsi f\ ptTa( 3 oAf| toO ttctvtcs, ttot 4 p 4 v ttOo ttote 54 eis 'tov 
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toi6v5e Koopov fj ydp toioutti tovtcov fv pepsi psTa^oA^ Kal 6 
toiouto$ Koapos oOk fjp^aro ttote, AAA' fjv del. From this passage it 
is clear that Simplicius is dependent partly upon a Stoic source, but 
partly (as often) upon Alexander’s commentary; neither in Plutarch 
nor in Simplicius does the phrase t6v cojtov cnravTcov occur. We 
cannot be certain that Alexander had die whole fragment in iront ot 
him; but his version, in any case, cannot have contained the phrase 
tov avrrov AttAvtcov, which he would certainly have quoted in 
substantiation of die distinction he was trying to make, one which 
he summarized in the words ko$6Acu to 6vra Kal rt\v tcutcov 
S icrra^iv. Moreover, Simplicius, who did know the Heraclitus 
saving, would hardly have suppressed a phrase which so strongly 
supported die Aristotle-Alexander argument. The phrase might 
have occurred in die Stoic source used by Clement, but it is perhaps 
more probable that Clement supplied it himself; an examination of 
the quotations by Clement from 1 ieraclitus shows that he was giver 
to interpolating short glosses of this sort: so in fr. 14 (toCttois 
AmiAti ktA.), fr. 20 (paAAov 54 dvcnraOfcoOai), and fr. 26 (AttoQovcov); 
cf. the added connexion Kal p&vroi Kal in tr. 28. The same is true of 
Clement’s quotations from a!! authors. His motive ior adding this 
explanatory phrase is equally plain: lie wished to show clearly to 
what the phrase tcv 4 £ andans tt^S ovalas t6ico$ ttoiov Koopov 
referred ;t6v o0t6v AttAvtcov is an over-condensed but unmistakable 
summary of the longer Stoic interpretation. Zeller, ZN 812 n., 
objected that in this case dir&vrcov must stand for AttAvtcov (twv 
Kiopcov), and the sense must be ‘ die same order for all the worlds ’ 
a double use of Kiopcs which would, he thought, be extremely 
improbable. But the distinction between two kinds of K&jpos is 
precisely what Clement himself has just carried out—why then 
should he not himself use this distinction for exegetic purposes? If 
the three words really were by Heraclitus (as is accepted recently 
by Kranz, Philologus 93 (1939) 44 * ; Deichgraber, Rh. M. 89 (1940) 
48 n. 4), other difficulties would occur. Gigon 55 supposes that 
they form a suitable addition (octtovtcov meaning ‘all existing things’) 
if (as is probably the case) Koapov t6v5e means, not ‘this world 1 , but 
‘this order*: but T do not see the point ofv6v aCrrov in this case, even 
granting that it is possible Greek for ‘this order which embraces all 
existing things’; cf. ^wep it avrrcov in fr. 114. Rather t6v oOtov 
suggests that there is a koohos which is somehow not the same for. 
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or does not include, all tilings; this points clearly again to the Stoic 
distinction adopted by Clement. 

The second question is that of punctuation. Only H. Gomperz 
{Hermes 58 (1923) 49), Reinhardt ( Parmenides 171 iT.; Hermes 77 
(1942) 10ft.) and Snell ( Herakiit: Fragmented Tuskulum-Bt'icher, 
2nd cd. (1940' 13) have printed a stop after form: again it was 
Reinhardt who initiated this change (of whichKranz in DK remarked 
merely that it‘scheint unmbglich’), for which the chief reason is that 
.> kq! forlv rai eotoi and its variants are a formula often used from 
Homer onwards, but never copulativcly. Tt would be surprising if 
Heraclitus altered the application of such a solemn, alraosL hieratic 
phrase by abandoning its existential sense, true though it is that 
distinctions between different usages of ‘ Lo be’ were not yet properly 
recognized. Instances of the formula are: //. t, 70 6s roq -t’ 
£6vra to t’ ^aoopeva -rrpo t’ I6vto; Hesiod Theog. 38; fr. 96, 75 
• ■ •]° T1 Kai 6Tnr6<ra piAAu toto^ai; Empedocles fr. 21,9 60a t* fjv 
ootx t lort kcu ?crrai; Melissus fr. 2 ote Toivuv oOx £y£vEro, eoti te 
K ai del qv Kal dri fatal; Anaxagoras fr. 12 Kai oroia £ueAAcv faEofiai 
Kai 6770:0 fjv, aaaa vuv uq torn, Kai oaa vOv fort xai itroia cotat 
TTCtvra StEKoouqot voO S . Cf. Plato Farm. 15 5 D apa t 6 §v Kai fort 
Kai foroi; Tim. 37 E At you tv yap Sfj us t’lv Eariv te Kal fatal, xrj S£ 
(sc. a;6iqt oucrlpj to icrriv uovcv kcttA t6v &Aq 0 fj A6yov TrpooqKEi, 
where Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 11, appropriately comments: 
Platotiisdie Polemik gegen die vorsokratische Ewigkcitsformel.’ 
I he one example cited by Reinhardt of a copulative use, Anaxagoras 
if. 11 Jin., is not strictly comparable, for there is intentional stress 011 
both the imperfect and Lie present tense: fttpov 6’ o6Sfv £ott 
Spoicv oOSEvi, aKK’ 6tcov TrAtioro ?vi, taOro fvSqXdtaTa iv ekootov 
4 cm Kai f|v. A further reason against the conventional punctuation, 
though by no means a compelling one, is that dci xai fanv xai 
farat m/p dtijuov involves an unnecessarily clumsy repetition of 
ct£i; and another, much stronger one, that Simplicius in the passage 
quoted above ends his quotation from Heraclitus at fjv M. We know 
from other fragments that Heraclitus tended to avoid die copulative 
tlvai in abstract statements and tliat he preferred connexion bv 
apposition (perhaps because this allowed die nature of the relation¬ 
ship to remain somewhat vague); the most notable parallel is fr. 51, 
06 §oviacnv OKtos 6iatpfp6tiEvov tcouiqj Svy<pcpftat - iraAlviovos apuovfq 
OKwoirtp tc^ou xal Aupq;. In fn - . 31 and 67 die predicate (or subject) 
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is put as a kind of heading, with no copula, and is followed by a list 
of subjects (or predicates). In fr. 51 it is probable that no absolute 
equivalence between <t6> 6taq>tp6p£vov (or S^fpdpevdv (ti)) and 
ipuoviq is intended, but rather a looser relationship, ‘there is a 
connexion..So too in this fragment there is formally no strict 
assertion v at thisKdauos is a fire; we could understand, if we wished 
and if it seemed more appropriate, ‘dicre is a fire’, or even ‘it 
resembles a tire’: more of this below. Gigon 52 tried to have the 
best of both worlds by suggesting that i)v, etc., are both copulative 
and existential, there is in fact ‘einer Art Doppclbezogenheit’l This 
was rightly rejected by Reinhardt. 

It need hardly be said that oCte T 15 Qt&v oute dvSpwTTcov is a polar 
expression with an all-inclusive sense; its components are not to be 
taken separately and literally, for no one had seriously supposed that 
any man, at least, had made this xdayos. ‘Mo god or man’ means 
‘absolutely no one at all’, as at 1 L vm, 275x1V, 342; and Xenophanes 
fr. 23 ,cls 0 e6s ev te OeoIot xai dvepebtotat plytatos. It is probable that 
this emphatic mode of expression is intended to convey criticism of 
traditional accounts of world-birth and world-arrangement (c.g. the 
I'heogony ) carried out by deities, and possibly of philosophical 
cosmogonies of the Milesian type; what I Icraclitus primarily wanted 
to say was that this k6oucs is uncreated and eternal. This polar 
expression, like the hieratic formula Tjv ati xal ion xai form, the 
epithet ctEijwov.and the repeated piTpa, are the most striking elements 
of a pronouncement which is solemn, elaborate and portentous, 
which reveals its origins in heroic verse, and which in its complexity 
and discursiveness is most similar, among the fragments of Hera¬ 
clitus, to fr. 1—though this in itself should nor persuade one to 
accept Gigon’s suggestion (p. 31) dial it may have opened the 
cosmological part of Heraclitus’ work. However, the monumental 
style probably indicates that this pronouncement was considered by 
Heraclitus as an especially important one. 

The next problem to be faced is that of the meaning o1k6ctuos in 
this fragment. The one which at once springs to mind is ‘world’: 
but it is at last beginning to be accepted diat this is a later philoso¬ 
phical-scientific development which cannot be assumed as normal 
before the fourth century (for which see Cornford, CQ 28 (1934) 1 f.). 
Examinations of early uses have been carried out by Reinhardt 
(Parmenides I74ff.), Gigon (32)!'.) and Kranz (Plulolngus 93 (1938-9) 
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43ofF.) the last being somewhat undiscriminating in his acceptance 
of evidence on the Presocratics. The basic meaning of kAopos 
( n /ke 6-) is ‘order* (i.e. some kind of arrangement as opposed ro 
none): thus eu, ov koctA xAapov at 1L x, 472; 11, 214; Od . vm, 179, 
etc.; frequently in the dative, ouSrvi tcAopcp at Ildt. in, 13; vm, 60 
etc., Tiiuc. 111, 108 etc. Very often such references are to physical 
arrangement (^tA^is), of an army or ship's crew, etc., as at //. x, 
472; Od. xin, 77; Hdr. vm, 67. Of political arrangement xAopos is 
found at, for example, Hdt. 1, 65; 1, 99; Democritus frr. 258, 259: 
cf. the Cretan magistrates known asKAcpoi. Analogous lo this sense¬ 
is that of ‘good behaviour’, as in the adjective xAapto $. The word 
can also mean ‘ornament’ or ‘decoration* (cf. especially the 
geometric style), of which the earliest instances are the Homeric 
ones, //. iv, 145; xiv, 187. Aeschylus Ag. 35 5 f. (N 0 £. . .peyAAcov 
Kcoycov KTsAreipa) is an example of this meaning. Finally, there is 
a semi-logical sense of tcAopos applied especially to songs or recita¬ 
tions: so in the Orphic fragment ap. Plato Philcb. 66c (DK ibi), 
KcrrcnrauacrrE xoapcv Aoi&rfc; Solon fr. 2, 2 Diehl; Parmenides 
fr. 8, 52 Koapov epwv ire tcev ATrcrrqAov; Democritus fr. 21; and 
possibly Od. vm, 492, w r liere nrrrou xAcpov Aetaov Aoupcrricv may 
refer more to the ‘order’ of the well-known song than to die 
‘structure’ of the actual horse* 

On opposed Presocratic uses the following observations may be 
made: (i) I cannot agree with Reinhardt, Kranz, and Gigon 
(who wrongly refers, p. 53, to 11 . Frankel), that Theophrastus’ too* 
oOpovous Kal toOs ev aurois koerpous ap. Simp], in P/iys. 24 , cf. 
Ilippolytus Ref. 1, 6, 1, represents the actual words of Anaximander; 
the distinction of the two terms here depends upon Aristotle’s 
definition aL dc catlo A 9, 278 b 11. There is no suggestion that 
Theophrastus is quoting Anaximander, (ii) I side with Reinhardt 
( Kosmos u. Sympathic 2091!.), Wilamowitz ( G/aubt der Hellenm 1, 
374 n. 3) and Gigon 54 against the conventional view' (cf. e.g. 
Kranz loc. cir.), in thinking that Anaximenes fr. 2 is distorted by 
re-wording. (The parallel between man and cosmos is first explicitly 
drawn by medical speculation in the fifth century.) If all the fragment 
were genuine, Koopos w r ould have to mean ‘world* (here alone) by 
the time of Anaximenes. Similarly, I cannot accept Kranz’ extreme 
view that chapters 1-11 of 71 . £p 5 opa 5 cov, in which kAcjpos means 
‘world’, date from as early as c. 500 b.c. (iii) Nowhere else in the 
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genuine sayings of Heraclitus does K6opo$ occur: for in fr. 75 t&v iv 
tco xAcpco yivop£vcov is added by Marcus; the first part of fr. 89 is 
a paraphrase by Plutarch; and in fr. 124 McDiarmid, AJP 62 (1941) 
492th, and Friedlander, AJP6 3 (1942) 336, have adequately shown 
that xoopos belongs to Theophrastus, (iv) Mclissus fr. 7 may be the 
first occurrence, apart from Heraclitus fr. 30, of xAapos in a philoso¬ 
phical context: AAA' ou5£ pfTCKoapq0fjva» AvuotAv [sc. to £ov)* 6 yap 
Koapo$ 6 TTpoaOev £cbv oCw AuAAAuTai oOte 6 pfi icov ylvrrai. Here 
xoapos clearly means ‘arrangement of things’. (In Parmenides fr. 4 
Kcrra Koapov exemplifies the common use, ‘in order’.) (v) Empe¬ 
docles tr. 26, 5 AAAote psv OiAoTiyn awepyopev’ els £va k6opov. 
Koapov here means ‘group’, or ‘arrangement, organism’; but in 
fr. 134, 4, 9povTlai Koapov arrravra Korrataaourra, the sense ‘world- 
order* or ‘world’ is clear, (vi) Anaxagoras fr. 8 ou K^x^piorai 
AAAqAcov tA iv tco iv\ Kotjpco o05e cfrroKeKOTTat tteA^kei oute to Oeppov 
Airo tou q/uxpoO outs to yvypdv Atto tou Ofppou. 1 lere again the eIs 
koopos is the one group or category—in this case, probably, the 
continuum formed by each pair of opposites, (vii) Diogenes fr. 2 eI 
yap Ta kv tw 5 e Tcp Koopco tovTa vuv, yf ( Kai C*6cop Kai a 1 \p Kai irOp Kai 
tA aAAa caa tpaivrrai evtcoSetw koctpco eovtoc,.... The meaning here 
is harder to isolate, bur again kAopos may contain, strongly emphas¬ 
ized, the sense of‘arrangement': 4 in this arrangement’ and not 
simply ’in this world'; cf. (iv) above. 

Thus in most pre-fourth-century philosophical occurrences of 
Koopos its sense is ‘order’, ’arrangement’ or ‘group’ in Diogenes 
perhaps ‘ woAA-order \ but only there and in Empedocles, and then not 
certainly, can it be translated simply 4 world*, i.e. the sum oi natural 
things with no reference to their arrangement. There is, however, 
a well-known doxographical statement dial Pythagoras first used 
Koopos to mean ‘world’: Aetius 11, 1, 1 DuGayopas irp&Tos cbvopa of 
rfiv tcov AAcov Trepioxfiv xAapov Lk Tifc tv avrrep tA&cos. 1 Here the 
idea of ‘order’ is suggested; even so the ascription to Pythagoras is 

1 Compare Diog. L. vm, 48 IPychaKoras] AAAa prfjv Kai t6v oupavov 
’TTp&TOv 6vciidaai Kdopov Kal ti^v yflv arpoyyVXr,v, ©tcxppaoTos 

rTappevi 5 n v . &S Zfjvcov ‘HcdoSov. It is clearly only with the second discovery, 
the roundness of the earth, that Parmenides and Hesiod were (wrongly) asso¬ 
ciated. Diogenes’ information is simply an expanded version of the statement 
recorded in Aetius, whose source here was no doubt Licraclideft Ponticus rather 
than Theophrastus. 
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surprising. The explanation may be that Heraclidcs (or conceivably 
some other investigator of Pythagoreanism) found in Philolaus 
instances of xiapo* where tile word, if it did not simply mean 
'world’, was well on the way to doing so. Such at any rate is the 
case in frr. 1, 2, 6 of pseudo-Philulaus, winch were probablv 
written shortly after Aristotle and perhaps used known pronounce¬ 
ments of Philolaus as a model. In these fragments xiopos is always 
closely associated with verbs like dpudyGri, ouvcppdxOti, ouvkrra, 
and the idea of order, as Kranz saw, is not absent. If this imitates an 
actual practice of Philolaus then Heraclidcs might well have been led 
to consider Philolaus as a pioneer in the use of the word; and, in 
keeping with the Pythagorean tradition of disguising all develop¬ 
ment in their ideas, he might consequently have attributed this 
significant innovation to Pythagoras himself. 

T wo fourth-century authorities suggest very strongly that xoopos - 
world is a comparatively new and technical usage: Xenophon Mem. 
1, 1, 11 6 xaAcupEvos into tqv aoqnorcov xcopos; Plato Gorg. 507F- 
508 A ol crc<po(.. .Kal t6 6Aov touto 8t& toOtcc xoapov xaAouatv. It 
has been suggested that only in Attica was this use of the word new, 
and that in Ionia and Italy it had been known for a century; but this 
distinction, which might be valid a century earlier, is less apt tor 
a period when Athens was already the cultural centre of Greece, to 
which, as early as the first half of the fifth century if not before, 
foreign sages flocked. There i-> one probable conclusion from all 
this: that K6CJ105 meant ‘order’ (in various senses) until well on in 
tlie fifth century, when its use for ‘world-order’ by Empedocles, 
Diogenes and perhaps Philolaus led to a derived meaning, ‘world’. 
Tins being so, the larter meaning is uncertain in Heraclitus fr. 30 (as 
Bcrnays saw long ago). 

What then does xiepov TovSe-nroiriaE imply? Gigoti 56, by 
suggesting that xoopov htotriot is equivalent to 8i£x6apnoE, over¬ 
simplified the problem. x6cpos could mean either ‘order’ or, by 
extension, ‘ordered whole* (that in which the order inheres): the 
addition of tov5e is important, since it obviously limits the xdopos 
to that which wc experience. In fuel this ordered whole would 
refer to what we mean by ‘world’, but is not identical with this 
because it gives priority to the idea of‘order’. Gigon suggested that 
the first part of the fragment is aimed either against Xenophanes 
(whose god directs the world, fr. 25) or against the traditional view 
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rhar a god or gods arranged the cosmos, cf., for example, Hesiod 
Thcag. 74; Erga 276 (Surratt in each instance). The latter may he the 
case; but the primary intention of the first part of fr. 30 is the positive 
assertion that this xoopos is eternal, '("he need for determining the 
exact meaning of xoopos is increased by the fact that it stands in 
apposition tom/p drl 3 coov. Could ‘this order’ (i.c. the arrangement 
of things in the natural world) he identified with or closely related 
to an ever-living fire? Tor Heraclitus, theoretically it could: since, 
while ii is plain to us that an ‘order’ is not a substance, a thing in its 
own right, but a property or cpiphenomenon of other co-existing 
objects, it would appear quite possible, before the development not 
only ol formal logic but also ol a clear distinction between concrete 
and abstract reality, to assume that it is a thing in itself, and, more¬ 
over, concrete. An order, or ordered whole, would thus be a mixture 
of the concrete object xbopos witli the other concrete objects in 
which the xoopos appears, just as in fr. rty fire is thought of as being 
mixed with the things that are burned. T I its would be an extreme 
view: the xeopov aoiSfjs, for example, could hardly be thought of as 
concrete; but here we are making Lite exact distinction between 
concrete and abstract which is inapplicable to Heraclitus. Could it 
not be said, then, that this order which we see in things is eternal; 
that it is mixed with all things just as fire is mixed with the things it 
burns? No: for an-Toptvov pTrpa ktA. shows that no simple simile 
from fire in general is involved, that this fire- is either totally or partly 
coincident witli the xoopos. Cduld the order be fire itself, which we 
know mixes witli things not fire? This is attractive: the idea behind 
K6oyo5 would he similar to that of A6ycs a constituent formula 
which applies to all things, which inheres in and actually is a part of 
all things, and therefore could be treated as concrete-The charac¬ 
terization as fire would be made because (as, for example, Burnet 
145 clearly stated) fire is both motive and regulated : it consumes fuel 
and emits smoke, and its own essence displays that regular change 
which Heraclitus saw in the events of nature. But fire cannot be 
identified with the formula of underlying identity of opposites, based 
upon regularity of exchange, because it has or displays that formula 
itself, and is qualified as crrrropEvov p G~pn xai anioapEvvupEvov pfirpa. 

I believe that the idea of fire as the regulating element in all things 
is implicit in this fragment, but that it is a secondary one. That 
xdopov tov6e is more than the order of things, that it is things- order 
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(from which they cannot, however, be dissociated) is suggested by 
the close connexion which the fragment probably had with fr. 3/. 
'I his connexion is implied by the words wirji which Clement 
connects his quotations of the two haginents, pqvutt to Struptpoptva. 
Now while (like Zeller ZN 847 n. 2) T would not go so far as 
Reinhardt {Hermes 77 (19.(2) 10) in asserting that this means that 
fr. 31 followed directly upon fr. 30, fTrupspopsvcx nevertheless suggests 
that in Clement’s source fr. 31 was closely connected with fr. 30, and 
this in its turn suggests (though there is plenty of room for doubt) 
what is certainly possible, that the two sayings belonged to the same 
context in Heracl.tus. ta emcpEpopEva is nor a precise phrase: but it 
is unlikely at any rate to mean ‘the following, i.e. what 1 , Clement, 
now quote , the Greek for which is-rdSe or toOto. Fr. 31 is concerned 
wi'h cosmological changes described as iivpos Tpcnraf; fire, then, is 
there regarded as the origin of the other primary forms of matter, 
namely, sea and earth. Therefore it is fair to regard TTup in fr. 30 as 
an actual constituent of things. This tells against one of the most 
persuasive interpretations of the fragment, advanced by Zeller, 
Burnet and Chemiss, according to which the ever-living fire is 
simply a symbol for the Kdopcs. Nevertheless, there is some truth 
in this interpretation, for since tliisxbcpos is fire, as such it behaves 
like fire, i.e. it undergoes regulated changes. The fire in question is 
not simply that which bums in the hearth, because this has no claim 
to be more important or more primary than sea or earth. The 
cosmological fire must be thought of primarily asaiQrip, that purer 
kind which in popular thought fills the upper region of the heavens 
and is considered to be divine and immortal, to be the essence of die 
heavenly bodies, and according to one view the place of favoured or 
pure souls. The cosmological changes of Fr. 31 commence with that 
from fire to sea: half sea is being replenished from, half of it is turning 
back into lire. This last process can hardly be any other than that 
known in the doxographers as dvoeuplacns, which must be the 
common phenomenon of evaporation. Evaporated sea moves 
upwards into the sky—to feed the heavenly bodies, to fill their 
awtyai—and so the fire into which it changes must be aiQi^p. 

Thus the irOp dtijcoov probably refers primarily to cd9t)p, the 
purest fire which is the source of cosmological changes; and since 
the trOp ddjcoov stands in apposition to Koapov t6v 6£, the xocryos 
must itself be closely related to cdOfip; it is tilings + order (dmrdpEvov 
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nrtpa ktX.). Thus there has always existed dial ctlftfip which is die 
material of natural phenomena and that arrangement by which pari 
of it is always sea and part always earth. Ii is called ‘ever-living’ 
because it is divine in the sense of being immortal (cf. dftJtvcrrov xai 
dvcoAsOpov, predicated by Aristotle of thedpxfi of Anaximander and 
others), and because, unlike terrestrial lire, it is never totally extin¬ 
guished: pari of it is always extinguishing itself (note the present 
participles), hut an equivalent part (so much is implied by the 
syntactical parallelism of prrpa.. .prrpa, as well as by the content 
of the word itself) is always kindling itself; the participles are 
probably middle, as Diels held, urrpa...prrpa being internal 
accusatives, lhe kindling and extinction is shown to be quite literal 
bv fr. 31: extinction means changing into sea, kindling means 
changing back from sea into fire by means of die moist evaporation 
on which fire was widely believed to feed though this feeding itself 
consisted of ‘catching fire’. 

Thus the relationship of Kcnpov t6v6e to TtOp dti^wov becomes, 
after all, one of simple predication: the natural world and the order 
in it (otherwise expressed as the Logos) is an ever-living lire. The 
indefinite article is, I think, required in a correct translation. In 
nvpo$ -rpotral the fire is either in general: but -rOp can mean a fire as 
well as the flames that bum there, though the distinction is not 
normally clearly drawn: cf., for example, II. ix, 220 iv wupl 3 AAAe 
eur(Ads- ThewJopos is equated with a fire like a huge bonfire, of which 
parts are temporarily dead, parts are not yet alight. This is important 
because it helps to explain how in fr. 31 a portion of sea can still be 
counted as ‘fire’: it is a part of die bonfire which is as yet unkindled, 
is nor yet actually ‘afire’. It also removes the partial anomaly of 
•trOp dsljcoov being drrroojJEvvOpEvov uETpa, that is, not ever-living in 
its parts; though the main point is that theKiJcrpos as a whole can be 
ca :ed ever-living because its entity is preserved unchanged while its 
parts undergo die ‘death’ of change into water and earth (cf. fr. 36 
and fr. 76l>, developed from it; die latter discussed under fr. 31). 

The description applied in thif fragment to the ever-living fire, that 
it is corropgvov pFrpa Kai errreo {Jewupevav piTpa, was taken in 
antiquity as an assertion of periodic changes, ptrpa being treated 
temporally and not quantitatively. The same ambiguity is present 
in fr. 94. but in. fr. 30 it is clearer dtat the quantitative interpretation 
is correct, (i) Although, if peTpct.. .perpa are periodic, acijwov 
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could still retain some meaning by the assumption that the fire is 
never quite extinguished, that epithet clearly suggests something very 
different—a more or less constant and inextinguishable fire, not one 
which suffers violent fluctuations* (ii) In fr. 31, which (as has been 
seen) probably followed very closely if not directly upon fr. 30, the 
verb uFrppf'rni occurs of quantitative measures, (iii) Fr. 31 gives a 
detailed explanation of the process of'kindling* and 'extinguishing* 
as The ‘turnings' of fire -that is, rite meteorological changes of the 
archetypal form of matter, from fire to sea to earth and back again. 
These changes are going on, in one place or another, all the lime; 
but they always remain balanced, and die total quantity of fire, sea, 
or earth remains constant. It this were not so the xiauos or world- 
order of men's experience would be destroyed. This balance is 
expressed in fr. 30 by piTpa.. .phpa: the balance extends also to 
temporal periods (e.g. the seasons, length of night and day, etc.: 
cf. fr. 94), hut these are not relevant in fr. 31, which deals with the 
type and the quantity of fire*s changes. Further, any periodic 
changes which Heraclitus did postulate were partial ones, applying 
only to one or other par t at a time of the Koopos—which would 
indeed have been destroyed as such if these changes had been total 
in extent. It was Theophrastus who (perhaps following Aristotle) 
evidently gave the temporal interpretation to the last part of fr. 3c: 
Oucr. 86§at fr. 1 (DK 22 a 5) ttoieT 8 i xocl tA£iv Tivd kcx\ yp6vcv 
d)ptc-p£vov T?,s TOO Koopou prraBoAfjs xerrd Tiva eluapptvnv avdyKtiv. 
1 his was taxon up by the Stoics and developed into their ^KTrvpcncris- 
account, which is combined with the 'I heophrastean interpretation 
of drrocjpEvvvpcvov psrpa at Actius 1, 3, 11: ck Trjpb$ yap to: TrAvra 
yiveoflai xal ris 7r0p Trdvra teAevtov Wyovat [sc. Heraclitus and 
Hippasus]* touto v U KcnxxapEyyupfvov kotugtt o t eTo 0 a t to Trcnrra- 
TTpcoTov gEV yexp t6 Trccyopcp^crTaTov aCrrou els carro ctuot-AAopevov 
yfi ylyvETcn, Stteito: dvaxaAcopivriv t i\v y^v vtt6 too rvp6$ 90 oei 
[ yOoEi coni. Dohner] 05 <op drroTsAeloflai, dvcr 9 vviicbp£vov 5 e d£pa 
yiyvtofiai. irdAiv 8£ tov K&rgov Kod na acopcrra irdvra Cnr6 toO 
uvpos dvaAoua 0 ai ev Ttj facmipdboEi. Tile details of this cosmogony 
are clearly Stoic: die Stoics too used the wvKvoxris-pdvcocts 
mechanism of change popularized by Theophrastus. Theophrastus, 
in fact, was responsible for an interpretation of Heraclitus’ physics 
which the Stoics developed but little. He was evidently misled by 
fr. 31: the tTupos TpoTTcrl he took to he primarily cosmogonicul 
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changes, not cosmological ones; this done it was inevitable that he 
should treat the gETpa of fr. 30 us referring to recurrent periods of 
world-formation and world-destruction (processes which he attri¬ 
buted, also wrongly, to Anaximander, partly on the analogy of 
Empedocles). World-destruction was a reversion to fire according 
to Aristotle’s principle {Met. A 3,983 b 8) that tilings pass away into 
that from which they have come into being. Fire, of course, was 
assumed to be dpyn, on die basis chiefly of frr. 30 and 31, by 
Aristotle Met . A 3, 98437 and Theophrastus Over. 8o£ai fr. 1. 
Theophrastus took fr. 31 to describe cosmogonical changes because, 
following Aristotle again, lie assumed that all the Presocratics gave 
much attention to describing a cosmogony: cf., for example, Aristotle 
de cado A lo, 279 b 12 yevApcvov pirv oOv drravres dvai 900 :v [sc. t 5 v 
ovpavov |. Fr. 31 could be interpreted as cosmogonical by anyone 
who did not understand Heraclitus; in fact, in some: respects it 
coincided with wiiat Theophrastus accepted as the commonest 
Presocratic cosmogonical pattern sea condensing into earth, etc. 
(this pattern being based, of course, upon the observed meteoro¬ 
logical changes in nature). His account of this is no doubt closely 
reproduced at Diog. L. ix, 8-9, where the sentence quoted above 
from Theophrastus fr. 1 is paraphrased (and perhaps supplemented) 
as follows: yewaaOai te outov [sc. t8v kActpcv] £k Trupds xal tt&Aiv 
EK m/povoOai Kara Tivas irepiAfious fvaAAd£ tov avpiTavra ai&va- 
toOto 6e yivtaSai xc 0 ' Eipappevr,v. Thus the expression frcm/povovai 
(and hence perhaps exm/pcoats) may well have been used of Heraclitus 
by Theophrastus, before the Stoics; that there is no Stoic influence in 
this passage of Diogenes is shown by the fact that in the cosmogony 
that follows no mention is made of air as in the Aetius passage. The 
insertion of air into Heraclitus' ‘cosmogony', against the evidence 
ot fr. 31, was presumably a Stoic innovation. For Theophrastus’ 
further developments of his cosmogonical interpretation see under 
fr. 31, pp. 327 ff. 

I he theory of an tKttvpcocis in 1 leraclitus was perhaps directly 
derived by Theophrastus (like most of his historical judgements) 
from Aristotle: de caclo A 10, 2791)12 yEvopEvcv \ih oOv Sttcxvtes 
elval 9cxcnv [sc. tov ovpavov], dAXd ytvcpsvov oi p*v dibiov, oi 8£ 
90apT<J>v werrrep 6tiovv aAAc t&v 9O0E1 avvicrrapivcov, ot 8i fvarAAd£ 
6t^ p£v ovtcos 6te 5 e aAAco$ tytiv 90tip6psvov t xal toOto dei StcrrEXEtv 
gOtco$, <&crmp TutteSokA^ 6 'AxpayavTivos xal ’HpaxAEiTOS 6 
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’E^aios. Notice that Aristotle here ignores the statement in fr. 30 
that theKoapos has always existed; his reason for this appears in his 
further comment at 280a 12: t6 8* £vaAAa£ owiordvai Kai SiaAutiv 
o004v AAAo;6Tepov Ttoiriv 4crriv j \ t6 KaraoxEU^Eiv oOtcv Al8tov ptv 
dAAa uErap<5iAAovTa TT|V uop9qv, womp d tis ck rraiSos av5pa 
yiv6uevov Kai §§ 4v8p6s naiSa ct£ piv 90EtpEO’03:t 6te 8* slvai oforro* 
SfjAov yap 6ti Kai ri$ <5rAAtiAa tcov crroixricov ouviovtcov oOy fi 
t uyouca t&£is ylyveTai Kai aucrracjis, &AA’ r \ avmh aAAws te Kai 
Kari T0O5 toOtov tov Aoyov tip^KOTas, 01 tt,s Sia^tatcos tKOTtpas 
aiTicovrai t6 4vavTlov. I lere Aristotle makes exactly the point which 
was made by Clement, that one must distinguish between changes of 
arrangement within the whole world of being, and changes of being 
itself; Empedocles and Heraclitus were really talking about the 
former state of affairs. Aristotle implies that they confused it with 
the latter, for ol 5' evaAAa£ ktA. means ‘and others say that it (the 
first heaven) is at one time as it is now, at another time otherwise and 
in process of destruction, and this continues always in this way—for 
example Empedocles and Heraclitus*. Now Empedocles, with his 
alternation from the reign of Love to that of Strife, is a good 
example of the compromise view which Aristotle wished to 
describe; but Heraclitus presents no such obvious alternation unless 
Aristotle understood him to mean that the world is periodically 
reduced to fire in an ccpyrosis. Burnet 158 took Aristotle’s com¬ 
parison of the changes between man and boy, in the second Jc caclo 
passage quoted above, to imply that he was really referring to the 
parallel between a ‘great year’ (of soul-fire) and die human genera¬ 
tion: but this conjecture is absolutely unsupported. His further 
attempt to eliminate an eepyrosis-interpretation from Aristotle by 
maintaining that the alternations of the oupav6$ referred to Empe¬ 
docles and Heraclitus concern not the whole world but only die 
first heaven (pp. 158 n. 1 and 159) unfortunately involves a neglect 
of die context, in which oOpovds without question refers (as often in 
this treatise: see the definitions at A 9, 278b 11) to the whole sum of 
things enclosed by the outer heaven. It is, however, just conceivable 
that Aristotle was thinking of some period applied by Heraclitus to 
a part only of the cosmos for example, a period in which fire 
remains unchanged as such, before undergoing itSTpo*rral (fr. 31), or 
a Great Winter and a Great Summer in the sense of Aristotle 
Meteor. A 14, 352330, i.e. a long-term excess of wet or heat in one 
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part of die world or another, which, however, is eventually balanced 
by a corresponding deficiency; but we have no definite knowledge 
of such periods, and die context in Aristotle seems to exclude such 
partial changes. Taken literally, indeed, de catlo 279b!iff. points 
quite clearly to the fact that Aristotle believed in an ccpyrosis in 
Ilcraclirus: this conclusion cannot, 1 believe, be avoided, and it is one 
which the ancient commentators on Aristotle, influenced of course 
by their knowledge of Theophrastus, accepted without question. 
This is surprising, partly because it is fairly plain from the fragments 
that Heraclitus did not postulate any such absorption by file (see 
also pp. 335ft*. below), partly because there is no other reference to 
Heraclitus in Aristotle where an eepyrosis (in die Stoic sense, as 
opposed to irs more limited meaning at Meteor . 34^2) is envisaged. 
Of course it is very possible that Aristotle misinterpreted Heraclitus 
in this as in other matters, but that he had no other occasion for 
displaying this misinterpretation; though he may have passed it on 
to Theophrastus. Yet it is tempting to think that he did not mean 
to attribute cosmic periods to Heraclitus, but was perhaps led to add 
Heraclitus* name to that of Empedocles by his familiarity with 
Plato’s presumably well-known comparison at Sophist 2420,^: 

4 Certain Ionian and Sicilian Muses [that is, Heraclitus and Empedocles 
respectively] agreed that. . .it is safest to say that reality is many and 
one, but is kept together by enmity and friendship. For “being 
carried apart it is always carried together’* say the stricter ol the 
Muses [sc. Heraclitus], but the gentler ones [Empedocles] relaxed the 
need for this always to be so, and say that in turn the whole is first 
one.. .and then many.* In reality this passage quite clearly states 
that Heraclitus did not believe in any &vccAA &5 changes of the cosmos; 
but the connexion with Empedocles might be remembered for 
longer than the important distinction between them: see (ii) on 
p. 322^ However, this is neither a certain nor an entirely satisfactory 
solution. In the case of the other passage ot Aristotle which used to 
be thought (cf. Zeller ZN 868) to prove that he attributed an eepyrosis 
to Heraclitus, it can be shown for certain that no such attribution is 
intended: Phys. T5, 205 a 1 oAcos y&p Kai x^p's T0 ° rival ti 

carrcov, 48 vvarov t6 irav, k&v f, Trempaauivov, f\ rival f) ylyveotan 

sv ti aCrcov, coottep ‘HpaKAsrrosoqaiv OTTavra ylveaOal ttote m/p- 

TT&vTa yap p£Ta£6AA€i % evavTtou Els tv avriov, olov 4k etppou ris 
4uyp6v. Chemiss, 29 n. 108, has shown that in the sentence dnravra 
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yivscrftai TtOTt ttvp the subject is TrOp and not ornaina: the whole 
passage is an assertion that no single substance (whether finite or 
infinite, an element or something ot her than tin elements) can either 
be or become the world, because all change is between opposites 
and therefore a multiple world must be composed of, 01 originate 
from, at 'east twndpxort (i.c. one pair of opposites). The instance of 
Heraclitus is introduced to illustrate, especially, the theory that one 
substance become* (as opposed to is) all 1 ings: this is indicated by 
yiyveoOott.. .yivEoScti, The generally accepted interpretation, ‘as 
I leraclitus says that all things a some time become fire', in the sense 
of an eepyrosis, would be quite irrelevant to Aristotle's argument; 
In* is not interested in things becoming one out of many, but in 
being or becoming many out of one—it is this which is stated by the 
monistic cosmogonical theories. Therefore there is no question here 
of a reference to an eepyrosis: wore means not ‘at some one time* but 
* at some time or other, sooner or later*, and the reference is obviously 
to he TTJp6$ Tpcntol in fr. 31 (as Burnet, 159:1. 3, saw, though 
without anticipating Cherniss* positive interpretation). Chemiss is 
unnecessarily cautious over this reference to physical changes; the 
prcsenL tense of yivcoOcn strongly suggests that Aristotle regarded 
fire’s becoming of all things as continuous, as, indeed, for Heraclitus 
it was: the point is not merely that fire turns into water and earth 
(so it did for Aristotle, as Cherniss remarked) bur that it is somehow 
regarded as being die source of those substances. The plurality of 
this world owes its existence to the changes of a single substance 
dtis for Aristotle was the vicious assumption. 

Whatever Aristotle’s view, Theophrastus, as has been seen, 
certainly assigned an eepyrosis to Heraclitus. There are two slight 
but noticeable indications that Theophrastus developed lids inter¬ 
pretation along lines suggested by the tie caelo . (i) In die Theo- 
phrastean account in Diog. L. ix, 8 (see p. 319) occur the words 
xai tt6Aiv EKnvpoOooCti xcrr& tivcs$ TTEpi66ous £vaAA6§ t6v au^tiavTa 
aicova: here the far from common fvaAA&§ points to de caelo A 10, 
279 b 14 ol S£ £vaAA6§ xtA. The word does not occur in Simplicius’ 
direct version of Theophrastus. Bod: versions mention riMapu£vr| 
or duapn£vr ; 6v6yxn and are presumably connected; Simplicius in 
general is more reliable, but an isolated expression may well l ave 
been preserved by Diogenes and not by Simplicius, (ii) In Aristotle’s 
comment on the view attributed to Empedocles and Heraclitus, at 
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de caelo A 10, 280a 18, he describes die holders ol this view ustoOs 
toOtov tov Aoyov rip^xbras, 01 SiaOeaecos b<crr 4 pa$ arn&vTca to 
£vocvtiov. Now Heraclitus as well as Empedocles is, formally ai any 
rare, signified here. It is clear enough that the latter ‘made the 
contrary responsible for each disposition , i.e. made Love or Suite 
responsible for the opposed condition of things; but how can the 
same be said of Heraclitus? There is no other clue in Aristotle to 
what lie had in mind here. It is probable that he was thinking 
particularly of Empedocles and temporarily neglected Heraclitus; 
hut note that Theophrastus, at any rare according 10 Diog. L. ix 
S-9, mentioned two oppositions assigned by Heraclitus to the 
different conditions of the cosmos- fpis and the 666$ fivco kotco on 
the one hand (world-generation) and elptwn on the other (the 
process towards ixm/pcjais, or world-destruction). There is no 
evidence that Aristotle ascribed these concepts to Heraclitus: indeed 
Elk. Nic. G 2, 1155 b 6 (-fr. 8 d; see pp. 22c, 241) suggests if any¬ 
thing that ?pis is a permanent condition ot things. Again it looks as 
though Theophrastus, puzzled by Aristotle's meaning in the dc 
caelo passage, supplemented it as best he could from his knowledge 
of Heraclitus’ sayings; though the possibility cannot be dismissed 
that he got his application of epi$ -dpfjvr) from Aristotle privately 
or in unrecorded lectures. 

Whether Aristotle or Theophrastus was tin* fir.si to attribute a 
recurrent fecnripoxiis to Heraclitus, there is no doubt whatever what 
was the cause of this interpretation: primarily fr. 31, which could be¬ 
taken cosmogonically and naturally would be bv all who, like Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, regarded all <puatKof as cosmogonists. So the last 
part of fr. 30 would he interpreted temporally, ‘kindling in periods 
and being extinguished in periods’. Simplicius in his comment on 
the de caelo passage certainly based the bcnvpcA>o is-interpretation on 
this phrase (see p. 308); but he was possibly using a Stoic source 
here and provides very indirect evidence for Aristotle's motives. 
I have already suggested that Aristotle was led by his familiarity with 
Plato’s comparison between Empedocles a^.d Heraclitus to group the 
two together almost unconsciously, when it came to a discussion of 
the relation between Sv andiroAAA (oraoxn andxoagos). Admittedly 
this would be very careless of him, for Plato clearly distinguishes 
between the periodicity of Empedocles and trie simultaneity of 
Heraclitus: but Aristotle was careless over just such things. In any 
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case Aristotle laid the foundation, whether intentionally or not, for 
die CKTrOpcoai^-interpretation of Heraclitus which was developed by 
Theophrastus and refined by die Stoics. 

Plato Sophist 242D, h is one of our strongest testimonies diat 
Heraclitus did not, in fact, believe in a periodical absorption of all 
things into fire, and that Aristotle (possibly), Theophrastus 
(certainly), and the ancient doxographical tradition, were (under¬ 
standably) misled. The points in favour of and against an d«crrvpcocns 
for Heraclitus are further summarized on pp. 335ff. T 

* 1 am now inclined to be persuaded by Vlasros’s argument (AJP 76 (1955) 
311) that misinterpretation of Heraclitus's Great-Year doctrine (pp. 300#.) 
rather than misunderstanding of Plato (p. 321) is likely to have been die chief 
factor in Aristotle's attribution ro Heraclitus of a periodical cosmic destruction. 
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(21 + 23B) 

Clement Stromateis v, 104, 5 (11, 396 Srahlin) [following fr. 30] 6 ti 
5e Kai yEvr-rov koc! 90apr6v carrov clvai [sc. tov Koapov] fcSoypcfrr.jev, 
urvuEt 4TTi©€p6pEva* mjp&s Tponal* rcpcuTov 0dXaacra, OaXAacrrj^ 
84 xb jXGv v^gLiou y?) t6 84 ^[xiau 7 tpy)a*r^p. SuvdctAEi y 6 p X£yet 
6 ti to 1 TrOp Cnr 6 tou 8ioiko0vto$ X 6 yov Kal 0 eoO t<Jc aOvnTavra 8 t* 
aEpos Tp^TTETCtt el$ uypov to cos orr^pua Tfj$ SiaKoauhcraos, 8 kccAe! 
Q 6 Xaaaav, fr 8 £ toutcu aWhs yivETai yfi Kal oOpavds Kai Tdx iwrr£piE)j 6 - 
peva. 6 ttcos 8 i tt&Xw dvaXau^dvtTai Kai frTTvpoOTai aa 9 &$ 5ta 
Tocrrcov S^Aor (ySj) 2 OaXaooa Siax^cxou, xal p,€Tp4exai eiq x&v 
otuxiv A6yov 6xoIo$ npdaOey/^ Jjv fj yeveoOai yrj. 1 6‘^tolcos Kal 
iiEpl t&v 6 XXccv oroixEtcov Ta aura. TrapcntAi)ata Tovrrcp Kai ol 
fXXoymcbTcrrot tcov Ztw.kwv Soygorrijovai mpi te fr-rrupcbaKos 
8 tccAaii(McvovTES xal xoa^ou 8 ioiki*|oeco$ ktX. 

I to Eusebius P.E. xill, 13, 31, om. Crm. cod. 2 <yfl> Krunz ct ul. 
3 Tp6cr0ev F.uscb., tTpco-rcv Clem. 4 yf, om. Euseb. 

[Following fr. 30] And that he pronounced the opinion that it | jc . the 
world] is both created and destructible , the following words tell us: 
Fire’s changes: first sea, and of sea the half is earth, die half lightning- 
flash. For he says in effect that fire, by the Logos and god which 
arranges all things , is turned by way of air into moisture , the moisture 
which acts as seed of the world-forming process and which he calls 'sea'; 
then , out of this , earth conies into being and heaven and everything 
enclosed by it. That these things are taken up again and turned into fire 
he shows clearly with these words: (Earth) is dispersed as sea [*sea is 
dispersed ', Clement understood ] and is measured so as to form die 
same proportion as existed before it became earth. Similarly too 
about the other elements the same things happen. Opinions kindred to 
those of Heraclitus are pronounced also by the most renowned of the 
Stoics , with their beliefs about things turning into fire and the arrange¬ 
ment of the world. 

It has already been suggested on p. 316 above that Clement’s words 
HTJvOei t& 4rr;9sponEva imply that fr. 31 came, in his edition at any 
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rate, very closely if not immediately after fr. 30. This is not an 
absolute indication that the two sayings belonged to the same 
original context in I leraclitus, but, taking into account the fact that 
each is concerned with cosmic fire, this is highly probable (so, for 
example, Deichgraber Rh.M. 89 (1940) 49). In fr. 30 the present 
order of things is said to be eternal, and to be an ever-living fire 
kindling in measures and going out in measures. The first words of 
fr. 3 r,TrvposTpoTTai, explain what this ‘kindling’ and ‘extinguishing* 
involve: fire turns into sea (and so is extinguished) and sea turns into 
earth; earth turns back to sea, and then sea is kindled again into lire. 
The ‘measures’ of fr. 30 are reflected three times in fr. 31, in the 
words fyuov.. .fyuov, utTpttrai, anti £$ tov aCrrcv Aoyov ktA.: we 
learn from them that each mutation between the three main world- 
masses, fire sea and earth, is balanced by an equivalent mutation in 
the other direction; or rather that the sums of all such mutations 
remain balanced. Thus DcichgrSber, followed by Reinhardt, Hermes 
J7 (1942) 10, is justified in saying that fr. 31 gives the solution to the 
paradox contained in the latter part of fr. 30: amongst other things 
it tells us how the world can he described as fire (or a fire). It is 
because sea and earth, its main non-fiery constituents, are but 
'turnings* of fire, i.e. what fire turns into. This is not to say that 
there was ever a time when pan of lire had not turned into sea and 
earth, for ‘this order always was, is, and shall he'; it means that there 
is in nature a continual process betw een the three main world-masses, 
and that of these three fire is considered to he the chief, and tin* 
motive point of the process—doubtless because it is aowuorrwTcrrov 
xa) £>eov d*i as Aristotle said (de an. A 2, 405327), and thus more: 
kinetic; and also since, of the two extremes of the process, fire and 
earth (which alone could be regarded as potentially separable from 
the others, since sea suffers changes simultaneously in 1 wo directions), 
earth was too solid and intractable 10 be considered the ultimate 
source. In addition, although I leraclirus does not emulate his pre¬ 
decessors in trying ro explain ail intuited unity in the cosmos by- 
positing a single originative material, he fell thai one form of 
material was prior in importance, if not in time, to the others: and 
he was doubtless attracted towards fire, as Cherniss and others have 
suggested, because it most clearly exemplifies die regular process of 
exchanges (fuel for flame, flame for smoke and heat) and the 
consequent stability (of the flame or rhe cosmos) which for him were 
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an essential characteristic of rhe physical world. The celestial or 
aitlierial fire presumably possessed these qualities to a pre-eminent 
degree. 

Clement, however, evidently interpreted fr. 31 very differendy. Ilis 
source here (cf. the concluding words quoted) may have been a Stoic 
one; and the Stoic tn:crprctation of Heraclitus' theory of natural 
process was itself dependent upon Theophrastus. Theophrastus, 
who, like Aristotle, treated the Prcsocratic q>votKoi (except Par¬ 
menides) <*s intent upon generating a plural world out of a primal 
unify, naturally expected to find a cosmogony in Heraclitus too. In 
tact, fr. 30 shows that for Heraclitus there could be no cosmogony, 
bin fr. 31 could be taken in a cosmogonical sense (just as prrpa in 
fr. 30 could be interpreted temporally if the rest of the fragment were 
ignored), and it was so taken by Theophrastus. Ine ‘turnings of 
tire* are interpreted as stages in world-formation (bur continued 
in the cosmological process, p. io<Sf.): the world was then 
‘kindled* or reabsorbed into fire, after rhe lapse of certain p^Tpa 
(fr. 30), interpreted as periods; the cycle then begins anew. Thus 
Heraclitus is made to subscribe ro rhe theory of successive single 
worlds which was attributed by Theophrastus to many of the earlier 
tnonists (including Anaximander) on the false analogy of Empe¬ 
docles’ successive states of the sphere and the Atomists* postulation 
of an infinite number of worlds perpetually coming-to-be and 
passing away (because matter and space were infinite). This cosmo- 
gonical and periodic interpretation is briefly outlined in Theophr. 
Pfivs. op. fr. 1 ap. Simplicius in Phys. p. 23 Diels (of Heraclitus 
and llippasus): Kai £k nvpbs trciovai t& ovra m/Kvcbafii Kai navcoost 
KCtl biaAOovai tt6Aiv trup ebs tocottis Uta$ oOanS 90<jfxos t% 
On-ow-in^TiS’ irupbs y&p6viotpf,v elval qrv\Gvj 'H.-rcavTa. The mention 
of 1 thickening and thinning’ is probably due to SioxseTai in fr. 31. 
That Theophrastus* cosmogonical interpretation rests in part on 
this fragment is indicated by Diogenes’ detailed account, set out 
overleaf against some of the passages upon which it depends. His 
eepyrosis-interpretation, on the other hand, is based primarily upon 
fr. 30 (pfrpa) and fr. 90. Thus just as Theophrastus perverted the 
sense of TroAeucs-fc'pis in Heraclitus by making ir a motive force 
in cosmogony, and by confusing it with Empedocles* Strife in 
opposing it to ‘agreement and peace' (for in Ileraclitus the optaovin 
is i*self TaAfirrovos), so lie perverted fr. 31 by making it apply to 
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Diog. L. IX, 8 9 


Source* material 


T&si? 8£ £vccvilwv to utv eti tt^v 
yivtcrtv 6yov tcoMofai ttBXiuov 

KO\ 2 plV, TO bk £tH TTjV fKTTvpwcnv 

I 6yoXoy£av xcrl tlpvSvriv. 


koI Tfjv MCTapoXfjv 666v fivw k&tcu, 
t 6v tc KCayov yivcuOon kot* svrr^v. 

irwvoCryivov ydp t 6 irC'p i^vypai- 
vcoOai, awicrrApEvBv tc ylveatfai 
GBcop, TnryvvjiEvov 6 r to OBrop els 
yrjv TpHTTcoOav 

xal TaCrrriv 

6 $ 6 v IttI t 6 kOtlo ilvai. tt 6 Xw tc 
aO ttiv yijv xeicrOcn, 15 t 6 OBcoo 
y£via6at, be 5fc toutou T<Jt AorrrA, 
OXfWv tt 6 vtcx £ttI Tfv dcvoSi/pia- 
aiv dvdywv t^v drrro -rift Ba- 
Xdrnis* auTr 8 / i<rriv t\ £ttI t 6 
<5vco 6869 . 


fr. 53 T-oXepo? -ttovtwv p£v irarr\p 

lari. . . 

fr. 80 y»v6ti£va ttovtc* kot’ $piv xai 
Xpeciv. 

fr. 67 .. . t6Xepos cip^vti . . . Cf. 
ippovln in fr. 51? 

(Confusion with trapedocles’ 
NeIko* and OiaBttjs-’AppovIti) 
fr. 6c 6669 Avco kotw ula Kal 
coutt*). Cf. </<; viciu 1, 5 X 01 *** 
5 i ravTa . . . Avw Kal KCrrco 
dpcipiptva. 

fr. 31 TTvpd* TpciTcd * TrptSTOv 96X- 
aoca, 

6a?.6aoTi9 5 i t 6 y*i> flpuju yf,... I 

<yfl) &*Xaaaa 5iax«“ra‘ 

6 aX 6 cori 9 . . . t 6 Bi t^piav Ttprj- 
arAp(r) 

Aristotle de an. A 1, 405 a 25 . . . 
tV < 3 cva 6 vplc«r,v ££ fa TfiXXa 
auvioTqaiv. 


world-formation as well as to the weather-process. His application 
of the terms ‘way up* and ‘way down' (see p. io6f.) is equally 
unfounded; fr. 6o, in which Heraclitus uses the terms, seems from 
its form to be a purely general statement intended as an illustration 
of the coincidence of opposites. The specific physical application of 
those terms would nor, it is true, be unsuitable, since fire-sea-earth 
is a downward movement, and the opposite process an upward 
one; but in any case ‘the way up and down* would refer to constant 
meteorological or cosmological changes, and not to cosmogonical 
ones. 

That the Stoics accepted Theophrastus' extension of Heraclitus 
fr. 31 as a legitimate one, and developed out of it their own cosmo¬ 
gony, is shown most clearly by the description of Zeno’s cosmogony 
given by Arius Didytnus fr. 38 (Diels Doxographi 469): toiov/ttiv 
6£ Befiaei elvai 4 v mptoBcp -rfiv tou 6Xou 5 iaKc!>a K -(nv £k -rfis ouafas. 
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orav ek m/pos TpOTrfl els uBwp 81' aEpos yEvtyrca t6 uev ti Oqjicrraa&ai 
Kai yfiv cwloraoSai, ek tou Xoittou 5 £ to \xiv Biapivsiv uScop, 4 k 6£ 
tou dcTpijop^vou dapa yivEaflat, &c tivos 6e tou dipos mrp l^dnrretv. 
This scheme differs from dial of Theophrastus by the inclusion of 
air (which was not regarded as a world-mass by Heraclitus, and 
which Theophrastus evidently did not attempt to attribute to him). 
There were, of course, some non-Heraclitean elements in Stoic 
cosmogony—the concept of fire as crnippcc, developed by Zeno 
(Diog. L. vn, 135-6), and that of the tovcs which binds things 
together; this last peculiar, perhaps, to Cleanthes, and possibly 
developed by him out of die Hcraclitean TtaAivrovos appovir|. It is 
only natural, then, that Stoic accounts of Heraclitus* physical 
theories should be made to fit their own developments: a good 
example (in addition to Clement's comments on fr. 31 itself) is 
Aetius' Stoic-influenced account of Heraclitus, i, 3, 11, quoted on 
p. 318. 

To examine the fragment more closely: Tporrai (as is shown by 
Snell, Hermes 61 (1926) 359 n. 1) is invariably used in pre-fourth- 
century contexts of sudden and complete (as opposed to gradual 
and minute) changes. It is the word used of’ the reversals of the sun’s 
course on the ecliptic (and certainly cannot describe the revolutions 
of heavenly bodies). In the present context the significance of this 
meaning is simply that Heraclitus ignores (except for Sioycerai) the 
processes by which the complete changes take place, and concen¬ 
trates on the main terms, fire, sea and eardi. The same concern with 
the result rather than the method of change is revealed in dvrapoipfi 
and pETCOTbrmv (frr. 90, 88), and the metaphor of life and death in 
fr. 36. In the case o: fr. 88 it is change between opposites which is 
thus synoptically described; the physical changes outlined in fr. 31 
cannot, however, be directly resolved into that kind of change, since 
three and not two terms are involved. Admittedly, in fr. 90 lire is 
exchanged for all things, and so fire in fr. 31 might properly be set 
against sea and earth (which are derived from it)—this is the type of 
analysis which Gigon stressed so heavily in his Utitersuchungen , 
though it is not, I believe, a particularly significant one: he, of course, 
used it to justify his acceptance of an eepyrosis. Earth, like sea, is 
described as a 4 turning' of fire, and not of its own immediate origin, 
sea; and so the three terms in the process are not equal. Fire is set 
against,and motivates the changes into, the other two. Nevertheless, 
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the principle of the coincidence or underlying unity of opposites 
is not fully relevant in this situation; rather th unity of -he whole 
physical cosmos regarded statically , as it is in the first par: of fr. 31, 
is due to the fact that it is all, essentially, lire; parts of it arc extin¬ 
guished to form sea and earth, other parts are being rekindled into 
tire. A dynamic view is expressed in the conclusion of fr. 30: die 
preservation of rite prrpa between the main parts of the cosmos 
throughout their changes supplies die unity of a constant and all- 
pervading formula akin to the Logos, though not necessarily 
operating between opposites. Fr. 31 seems to sol out to oudine in 
turn the transformations of fire, hut it soon diverges from this: for 
sea, the middle term of change, is described as being half earth and, 
by anticipation, halfTrpqtrrfip. Naturally Heraclitus means that one- 
half of sea can be regarded as turning to earth (and replenished by 
earth), die other half as turning LoirpnoTTjp (and replenished by fire): 
the total remains unchanged as sea. About TTpTjOTfip there has been 
much fruitless discussion. It is derived from the verbal root irpr)0-, 
which developed (perhaps from an original meaning ‘leap 1 or 
‘dart') two quite different senses, ‘burn’ (as inwfinrpriiu, the oblique 
tenses of which are supplied by TrpfjOco) and ‘blow* (irp^Oco): the 
compound iptftpfiOco, for example, can have either sense. In technical 
meteorological language a TTprionip is something which combines 
both dicse senses, i.e. ‘a hurricane or waterspout attended with 
lightning* as LSJ puts it, citing Aristotle Meteor . T 1, 371a 1 6; 
Epicurus Ep. adPyih . 104 (p. 47 Usener): Aetius iti, 3; Lucretius vi, 
424!'., etc.: cf. Seneca Qu. nut. v, 13, 3. Burner 149 accepted ‘fiery 
water-spout’ as the meaning in the fragment, and thought that it 
explained the passage of fire to sea; Diels, Hcraklcitos 2 24, pictured 
a more plausible phenomenon (‘ Glutwind * or 4 Cluthauch ’) and made 
it explain the reverse process. Now it is most improbable that 
Heraclitus picked on what must, after ail, be a rather uncommon 
meteorological event (not of course a ‘fiery waterspout', which is 
absurd: it is strangely accepted by Cherniss y AJP 56 (1935) 414I'., 
and is presumably a translation of‘igneus turbo' in Seneca loc. or.), 
and supposed that it was the regular means of transference between 
two of the main world-masses; or even that he did not suppose this, 
but merely used the name as a symbol for that kind of change. 
Indeed, an examination of the rest of the fragment suggests that no 
intermediary process is meant (and therefore Trpqcrrrip is not an 
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exhalation, as Gigon thought, though it is here the result of an 
exhalation), npiym'ip obviously specifies one of theTpoiral of fire: 
and not a process, just as earth—into which the other half of sea is 
regarded as changing—is a Tporrf|. I11 this case 7 rpr}<rr/|p is an 
expression for fire; and since one of its root meanings is ‘burn’ this 
is not unlikely in itself. The few early occurrences of the word do not 
provide an exact parallel, but cf. 1 Idt. vit, 42 ppovrai *re kcu *npT|0'tf,pe$ 
imcTrlTTTouci; Xenophon H.G . t, 3, 1 o...vecos ins ’AOrivas 
evRirpnaO^i TrpnaTijpos tutrtowros; Theophrastus dc ign. rnrpnorfjpss 
xcri Kgpauvoi. These passages show hat just as the word could be 
used in one simple sense as ‘hurricane', so it could be used of 
something inflammatory associated with thunder and lightning, and 
so cither the lightning-flash itself, or the thunderbolt. As it stands 
the word means ‘burner’ or ‘blazer’, and is applied to a particular 
form of fire just as it. is otherwise applied to a particular kind of 
‘blower*, i.e. a bellows. It would indicate celestial fire quire clearly 
enough. That Heraclitus used synonyms for fire is suggested also by 
KEpcruvcs in fr. 64; in fr. 31 upnoiTp is very similar to this ‘thunder 
holt’. Therefore half sea is thought of as reverting to fire, half as 
turning to earth. 1 

The second par; of the fragment is separated from the first by a 
further piece of misinterpretation by Clement: he probably took 
SiaxEtTcu to indicate a dispersal of sea into fire (which is, perhaps, 
how he understood ibis par t of the fragment to refer to an eepyrosis), 
and yet the proportion of this dispersal is said to be the same as 
existed before sea became earth that is, when ir was still sea. This 
makes nonsense. If, on the other hand, earth is taken as the subject 
ofSiax&Toci, an excellent sense is restored: earth is dispersed as sea, 
and is measured into (i.e. so as to produce) the same proportion as 
existed before it became earth; that is, nothing is lost in the process, 
and sea is implied ro be replenished by the liquefaction of earth 
proportionally with, its diminution by condensation into earth. Each 
of the threeworld-masses retains its total volume unchanged through¬ 
out these changes. Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942) 16, has attempted to 

1 Reinhardt {Hermes 77 (1042) 16) is surely wrong in living to dissociate 
TTpr.crnV from what he calls the * \f,Hchtigkdr des Urfeuers’: wfxwvds certainly 
exemplifies this power, and :r. fact Heraclitus probably did not clearly distin¬ 
guish cosmic fire from all other lunch of hie (contra I assalle, Zeller, and other*: 
cf. 7 N 8i,p)—certainly r ot from different kinds cf celestial fire. 
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justify 6aAaaaa as subject of Sxa^knax (accepted also by Snell): 
‘Das Meer geht aus festern in tlussigen Zu^tand uber/ In other 
words, ‘sea’ here stands for ‘sea which has become earth*. This is 
difficult, though perhaps just possible; since it involves no change in 
the text it should not be absolutely rejected. However, what is 
meant is still, essentially, (yfj) O&Aaaca Siox^tgi, arid for the sake 
of clarity T provisionally accept this slight addition; that this 
interpretation is in the main correct is confirmed by Diog. L. ix, 9, 
irdAtv te a \5 Tt|v yrjv x 6 ^ al * This, however, is no reason for 
conjecturing (ttAAiv 5 e yf), like Deichgrabcr, op. cit. 49: fr. 91 is a 
false analogy. The two parts of the fragment were probably con¬ 
secutive. It is possible that some short intervening sentence in which 
yfj was mentioned has been omitted; but on the whole this seems 
less likely, since with the restoration of yfj die two statements form 
a compact yet complete account of all the changes involved: this is 
apparent as soon as Trpqornp is given its necessary meaning of fire, 
and as soon as it is understood that the ‘upward’ and ‘downward’ 
changes of sea (which alone changes into two world-masses) are 
very naturally treated together, instead of in their ostensibly logical 
order. The fragment may be represented diagrammatically: 


7TVp6s TpOTTot ' 

Fire 

Fire 



1 

t 

[0oAdcar|s] t 6 5i fluov TptitfT^p* 

TrpcoTov OaAaoaa, 

Sea 

Sea 


[dcrXiaoris] t 6 pfcv f uktv yp| 

1 

Earih 

* 

Earth 

(yfi) eiAacrcra SiayfaTcn ktA. 


The equality of the changes is expressed for two of the stages: half 
of sea is moving up, half changing to fire; the same amount of earth 
is dissolved into sea as formerly (ttpoctOev refers rather to priority in 
the logical schema than strictly to temporal priority) turned from 
sea to earth. The only stage for which this balance is not asserted is 
fire, but the balance can be easily inferred, and is carefully stated in 
a slightly different form in fr. 9c. 

Clement's final comment, duolcos xal tie pi tcov aAAcov oroiyeicov 
tc ocOtA, has been frequently misinterpreted. Possibly the omission 
of air in part caused the comment; more likely he was simply 
explaining (what, might be deduced from the fragment) that the Xoyos 
of air and earth, as well as of sea, remains unci tanged when they too 
are ‘dissolved* to fire in the eepyrosis. All these ‘dissolutions' take 
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place simultaneously on the Stoic view. Theophrastus, judging by 
Diog. L. tx, 9 (p. 328), made a superficially similar addition, §k 6* 
ToCrrov [sc.Obcrros) t& AcittA: 'the rest* are the heavenly bodies, the 
creation of which he thinks had not been adequately explained. 1 
We know that there was no such cosmogonical explanation to be 
given: to the evidence of fr. 30, and that of the assertion of Plato at 
Sophist 242D, E that Heraclitus, as opposed to Empedocles, postulated 
simultaneity as opposed to periodicity of change between opposites, 
may be added the implication of the present tenses with which some 
of tliCTporrai in fr. 31 are described as taking place; these show that 
what is being described is a constant process and not a periodical 
cataclysm. 

The extremely schematic form of the fragment may blind us to 
:hc kind of physical change which Heraclitus must have had in mind. 
(Not that the schematic form is accidental; it reinforces the idea of 
the regularity in such change, a regularity on which the continuous 
near-stability of the cosmos depends.) The alterations envisaged are 
those with which any coastal observer would have been familiar— 
the most apparent forms of the transformation, that is, between what 
struck him as the three main components of the world around him: 
the bright sky above with its fiery bodies, sun, moon and stars; the 
mass of dry land; and, equally vast in extent and greatly out¬ 
weighing other forms of water like wells and rivers, the sea. The 
transference between the sky-fire and sea was obviously by means of 
rain, which in mythology was regarded as the seed of Ouratios with 
which he impregnated Gaia (cf., for example, Aesch. Danaids , 
fr. 44 £pc [xh Ayvo$ o0pav6$ Tpcoaat \Q 6 va kt\.). Sea turned to earth, 
it w r as thought, when rivers and harbours silted up, as the harbour of 
Ephesus itself was silting even in Heraclitus* time; this was a com¬ 
monly accepted truth, and Xenophanes used his knowledge of 
marine fossils in Malta, Paros and Syracuse to substantiate a theory 
(possibly held in a slightly different form by Anaximander) that die 
earth had once been all sea (DK 21 a 33; 12A27). The recurrent 
Ionian idea that the earth had solidified out of primeval IXOs was no 

1 Probably he did not understand that t 6 U fjuisv rpr.orip expresses die 
change sea -> lire: Diels, Kranz ir. DK, Deichgriber, and other modern scholars, 
who think that this change has been lost from the text (whether of Clement or 
of Heraclitus), are equally in error. See Reinhardt, lltrtru .t 77 (* 94 *) *45 
who is himself confused abour Tptiatrp. 
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doubt partly dependent on this observation. Earth turned back into 
sea when new streams and springs issued forth; when the coastline 
receded; or when whole land-masses sank, as it was believed that 
Atlantis had sunk and that the straits of Messina had appeared to 
separate Sicily from Italy. Similarly the mythical upheaval of islands, 
like Rhodes and Delos, was perhaps used to support the fact of 
change from sea to eartli. For all these instances see Philo de aer. 
rnundi 23-6, which derives, via Stoic media, from Theophrastus. 
The change from sea hack to fire was, obviously enough, due to 
evaporation- what became known, later probably than Heraclitus, 
as dvaOvpiaois. This has already been fully discussed under fr. 6; 
die doxographical tradition is unanimous in attributing to Heraclitus 
die belief that the moist exhalation supplied nourishmen: for die 
heavenly bodies, and dial by being burnt up in their bowls it turned 
into fire. IleracliLus recognized that die sun was the sole cause of the 
bright daylit sky, and dius dial all celestial fire was maintained 
ultimately by the sea. This last is the only process for which we have 
direct evidence relating to IleracliLus (apart from die word Siox&rrat, 
which indicates the necessary mechanics of, but does not fully 
describe, the change from earth to sea). The other types of change, 
however, became almost canonical in meteorclogical writings; they 
are accepted by Aristotle in Metcorologica A 14, and probably 
by Theophrastus, some of whose arguments, based no doubt on 
Aristotle's, are preserved in Philo Jc aet. rnundi 23 -6. 'flic essence 
of these cosmological changes according to Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus was that the balance between world-masses was retained. 
Aristotle was anxious to combat Ionian theories (cf. those of 
Xenophanes) that the world is comir.g-to-be or passing away, and 
to assert that, although there may be an excess of moisture or 
dryness in one part of the world or another, and for a greater or 
longer period, there is nevertheless a long-term stability. 1 It is clear 

s Cf. especially Aristotle Meteor. A 14, 352,417: ‘Men whose outlook is 
narrow suppose the cause of such events 10 be change in the universe, in ilk? 
sense of a coming to tie of ihe world as a whole. Hence they say that the sea 
is being dried up and is growing less, because this is observed to have happened 
in more places now rhan formerly. Rut ties is only partially true. Tr is true 
that many places are now dry, that formerly were covered with water. But die 
opposite is true too: for if diey look they will find that there are many places 
where die sea has invaded the land. But we must not suppose tkar the cause 
of tliis is that the world in in process of becoming* (tr. E W. Webster). 
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enough that in the Meteorologica he shows familiarity with, and 
partial reliance on, earlier theories (e.g. bis development of Hera¬ 
clitus’ exhalation-theory), as indeed did Theophrastus; and now 
a true assessment of Heraclitus* doctrine ofuerpa, in particular in 
fr. 31, shows that Heraclitus anticipated, anti was perhaps responsible 
for, Aristotle’s theory of cosmological stability. Ii is important to 
understand the types of cosmological changes which Heraclitus had 
in mind, because then and only then can it be fully understood that 
the changes were not exactly balanced at every moment in every part 
of the world, but that llie sum of things is unchanged all the time. 
The evaporation of the sea is fairly constant, though much greater 
in daytime and in summer; but die change from earth to sea may be 
concentrated in certain areas (e.g. where estuaries arc plentiful), and 
the change from sea to earth may be equally local and quite spas¬ 
modic. The old misinterpretation of a ‘way up and down’ for all 
matter, by which there is a constant and usually imperceptible change 
of matter in both directions, is based upon a vicious application of 
the Platonic distortion of the river-fragments (see po. 366 IT.) to 
the inviting schema of this fr. 31. 


Summary of thf. Arguments for and against 
an Ecpyrosis in Heraclitus 

In modern times Zeller argued the case for accepting the Stoic 
attribution of an ecpyrosis to Heraclitus, and has been followed by 
Diels, Goniper/., Gilbert, Brieger and Gigon, to name only some of 
the more notable. The opposite view was maintained by Schleier- 
vnaclicr and I-assalle in 1 lie? last century: their views have been 
summarized and expanded by Burner 158-635 further considerations 
against the ecpyrosis ave been adduced by Reinhardt, Parmenides 
163!)’., and in his article ‘Herakliis Lelire vom Feuer*, Hermes 77 

Theophrastus probably accepted this: Philo, loc. cir. % attributed to trim four 
arguments against the eternity of the world, of which only the first two, probably, 
were retailed by him (Diels Doxographi to6). ti e others being purely Stoic. 
But the counter-arguments adduced by Philo in chapters 25-6 are probably 
also derived from Tlieopkrastui (who of course believed in die eternity of the 
world): rims :x% like Aristorle, held rhat the sea is diminishing in pans, hut also 
increasing elsewhere. 
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(194 2 ) 1-27. Nearly all modem critics except Gigon and his 
followers accept the Sdileiermacher-Lassallc-Burnet interpretation: 
even Nestle (ZN 879 n.), usually an extreme conservative, reproduces 
Burnet's arguments without disapproval, though they now require 
considerable modification and expansion. 

In favour of an eepyrosis in Heraclitus is the probable support of 
Aristotle (in de caelo A 10, 279b 12, on p. 319), and the certain 
support of Theophrastus and the Stoics. ’Hie latter, however, were 
presumably influenced by Theophrastus, and the unreliable nature 
of their interpretation is shown by the addition of air to Heraclitus’ 
three world-masses. Further, it is easy to see how Theophrastus was 
misled: fr. 90 (fire is exchanged for all things), fr. 30 (the world 
kindles in measures which Theophrastus took to be periods), fr. 31 
(in pari interpreted cosmogonically, and so implying also a reverse 
process)—all these were adequate to mislead someone who erro¬ 
neously believed that the theory of successive single worlds was 
commonly held by the Ionians, e.g. by Anaximander, and who 
applied Aristotle's principle that ‘all things perish into that from 
which they arose* to the details of cosmogony. 

dgainst an eepyrosis: (i) the whole tenor of Heraclitus' thought as 
expressed in die extant fragments: the unity of opposites upon which 
the Logos is founded depends upon die balance between them, the 
ttccMvtovos dpgovlrj. If the ‘strife' which symbolizes their inter¬ 
action, and the consequent maintenance of die tension, ceased, then 
the world would cease to be - a consequence for which Heraclitus 
evidendy rebuked Ilomer (see p. 242 f.). 1 The dominance of fire in an 
eepyrosis would entail the destruction of the Logos, the disruption 
of the ‘hidden connexion’, and the end of die ‘war* which is 
‘father and king of all*, (ii) More specifically, an eepyrosis would 
entail die abandonment of the ‘measures' which are implied (in 
frr. 30, 31, 94, and others) to exist permanently in die world of 
natural change; and a breakdown of the exchange between fire and 
all things expressed in fr. 90. (iii) Fr. 30 declares quite definitely 
that this order (i.e. that which we see around us) is eternal and will 
never be destroyed, (iv) Plato made it quite clear at Sophist 242D, e 

1 This argument is admirably summarized (against the Stoic eepyrosis) in 
Philo dc aei. mundi 20. vi p. 104 Cohn: tcov 4 v tc rts au^vyiais fivavTiwv 
X«vov t6 piv rival, to Gil 1.1*1.. .y*vojj*vr|s 6* iirnvpctoittf ASuvcoiv ti ovpp/|- 
arrar to y£v yap Stgccv C?iT&p§o t&v iv rats ovjvylais, t 6 6’ Ixipov ouk lerrer.. 


that for Heraclitus unity and plurality existed simultaneously; there 
was no succession of opposed states (e.g. fire on the one hand, and 
the plural world on the other) as in Empedocles. No supporter of 
an eepyrosis in Heraclitus has been able to explain this testimony 
away, (v) The case in favour of an eepyrosis, weak as it is, is further 
invalidated by the following considerations, {a) Even among Stoic 
sympathizers there were evidently some who doubted the ecpvrosis- 
interpretation. Thus in de def. or. 12, 415F-416A Plutarch makes 
Cleombrotus complain that the Stoic eepyrosis is ‘encroaching upon 
the works of Hesiod as upon those of Heraclitus and Orpheus', and 
in one passage Marcus Aurelius (who elsewhere accepts the eepyrosis, 
cf., for example, in, 3) introduces what is evidently an alternative 
(and correct) interpretation of Heraclitus: X, 7 .. .coote Kai TaOra 
AvaXTypOrjvai e!s t6v toO dXou A6yov, cite Kara TrsploSov Eterupoup^vou, 
site di6(ois dpoipcas dvaveou^vov, where Lassalle and Schleiermacher, 
followed by Burnet, are right in referring the dnoi 3 al to Heraclitus 
(see ZN 869 n. 2). This alternative is a reference to Panaetius, who 
modified the Stoic eepyrosis in this way; there is no evidence that he 
had Heraclitus in mind in so doing, but it may be significant that 
Marcus expresses the alternatives in Heraclitean terminology. ( [b ) The 
fragments which were commonly supposed to refer to an eepyrosis 
an; of no evidential value for this purpose. The so-called fr. 66, which 
was the chief among these, is really an interpretation by Ilippolytus 
(sec pp. 3 5c> fT.); the identification of xpr.cuiocwri xal Kopog (fr. 65), 
in the same passage of Ilippolytus, with SiaKoaprjois and Ik uOpcoois, 
is Stoic in thought and terminology, and has been adopted by 
Ilippolytus because it appears 10 anticipate the Last Judgement 
(sec pp. 35?A-)* I 7r • 9°> which has sometimes been held, after 
Theophrastus, to support an eepyrosis (‘all tilings are exchanged for 
fire, and fire lor all tilings, as goods for gold and gold for goods’), 
accords well with thcTpoTrai theory of partial physical exchanges: 
the point is that the total of goods or gold remains unchanged, not 
that all die goods go to one party, all the gold to another (see 
pp. 346 IT.). And the last sentence of fr. 10 does not imply periodicity 
(see pp. I 77 ir.). 

One argument against the eepyrosis is of no value (so also 
Reinhardt Parmenides 170:1.). It was advanced by Lassalle, n, 142, 
and assimilated by Burnet, 15of., ijyf., 162, and uses the theory 
outlined in de victu 1, 3 to account for natural changes as due to 
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inevitable reactions between iirc and moisture (in the form of exhala¬ 
tions); but though this theory of the alternate advance of fire and water 
occurs in a treatise which has Heraclitean elements, there is no reason 
whatever to assign it to Heraclitus, for whom fire sea and earth, and 
not die first two alone, were involved in natural change. De viciu 
is an eclectic work which embroiders on Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, as well as upon Heraclitus; the interaction of fire and 
water belongs in all probability to Archelaus . 1 

1 A fresh defence of eepyrosis in Heraclitus has now lxx-n made by R. 
Mondolfo, P hr one sis 3 (1958) 75 th; 1 find ii unpermissive (Phroncsis 4 C 1 959 ) 
73 tl*.), and Mondolfo in turn rejects my counter-arguments (e.g. Probltmas y 
\Utodos de Investigacidn en la lllsloria de la Fitoiojla (Bueno:* Aires, i<K»o), 
* 43 - 5 ). 
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(68 b) 

Clement Stromateis vi, 17, 1 (a, p. 435 Stahlin) 'Op^cos 6e 
TTotf)oavros * 

ternv 05wp HATXC oBdrrfoiv fScpoipf.-f 

U 6‘ O&aio* (yfv) : yaTa, t 6 8* 4 k yatets irdAiv u6op- 
k too 5 f ^Aov a ^£p* Avafaaovaa** 

'Hp&KActTcs 4 k Tovrrcov ovvio-rdiuevos tov$ Aoyous ttws ypttper 

*F u X?» olv 0avaxo<; oScop yevtotiai, (iSaxi 5c Qavaxos y^ v Y £V£a “ 
0ar £x ytis 6£ \>5ojp ylvcxca, Si rpuxV). 

1 cod., cm. Sylburg: pro 6* vbfrxtow coni. Bywater 9^ 

vocmaa-.v. 2 <yk> Hermann. 3 atetpa AAAAaoovaa cod., cm. By water. 


Orpheus wrote: * Water is death to soul . . . .* from water comes earth , 
from earth again comes water; from that comes soul, leaping up to the 
whole aitker' Heraclitus , composing his words out of these lines , 
writes after this fashion: For souls it is death to become water, for 
water it is death to become earth; out of earth water comes-to-be, 
and out of water, soul. 

The following discussion of this fragment is only partial, since its 
implications for Heraclitus* beliefs about the soul arc only inci¬ 
dentally mentioned. 

The Orphic verses (Kern Orphicorum Fragmmia no. 226) were 
obviously composed later than the saying of Heraclitus: see 
Stemplinger Das Plagial in der gr . Lixetatur 63 and 73. Clement 
elsewhere also (Strom, vi, 27, 1) revea’s bis naive belief that Hera¬ 
clitus was dependent, on Orphic doctrines. In these circumstances 
the confused text of the verses is not of great moment here; it is 
clear that they reproduced fairly closely the content oi die Iragmem. 
That this is given with reasonable accuracy (w8t 71 ws is neutral) is 
indicated by a number of other, verbally similar, ancient references, 
though these only reproduce the first part of the fragment; tor the 
second Clement is the only source. Philo de act. munJi 21 and 
Ilippolytus Ref v, 16, 4 are the closest quotations; in die others 
(which like Ilippolytus only give t' < first clause) Oypfici is substi- 
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tuted for O&cop: e.g. Aristides Quint, p. 64, 32 Jahn : Hp<Sn<AeiTO$. .. 
Wycov 4/uxfioi [ms. v|/ux#iv] 06 votov uypijai yevfoSai. Cf. alsojulian 
Or. V, 165 D; Proclus in Tim. 22D; Olympiodorus in Gorg. p. 142, 
8 Norvili. In fr. 117 (a/>. Stob. Flor. V, 7) the drunk man is 
described as Oypfiv tt|v qA/yfiv £x wv > an ^ this might be the source of 
the variant C/ypfloi in fr. 36: but it is also possible that Oypt^v-Sxwv 
in fr. 117 is a gloss along the lines of the versions of fr. 36. The 
phrase recurs in fr. 77D (= 72 b) which is quite patently not a genuine 
quotation but simply a reworking of fr. 36 and possibly of fr. 1x7: 
Numenius ap. Porphvr. Antr. nymph. 10 69 sv xal ‘Hp<fn<AEiTov 
4/v/xfjai 9&vca T^pq/iv \xi) OAvarrov Oypfjai ycvte&n (this may well be 
the source of the other Neoplatonist references quoted above). 
Zeller, ZN 891, followed by Burnet 153 and Gigon 109, took nfi 
S&verrov to be an addition by Numenius—but this is the most 
obviously Heraclitean part of the whole, Odvcrrou being a clear 
reference to fr. 36. Diels and Reinhardt read f| 6dvorov, Kranz 
suggested Kai 6<ftvarov: vd\ is improbable since rlie whole sentence is 
ascribed to Heraclitus; -ripvpis is eitlier based on fr. 117, or simply 
reproduces the Neoplatonist view that the soul finds pleasure in 
change. No part of the sentiment ascribed to Heraclitus looks in any 
way like an original quotation; it should certainly not be classed as 
a fragment. 

Fr. 36 deals with the alterations of three constituents, soul, water 
and earth. The presence of soul here is surprising, and was probably 
intended to be so; earth at any rate belongs to the field of large-scale 
natural changes, as presumably does water, although in fr. 31 the 
term used is ‘sea' and not ‘water’. Soul, then, occupies the position 
which fire might have been expected to fill. This is significant, for 
other fragments about the soul, especially 118, show dial Heraclitus 
regarded it, in irs pure state, as fiery and fire is replenished by sea 
in fr. 31. Tl is quite wrong to think of soul in Heraclitus as airy or 
vaporous, like Nestle, ZN 816 n. (e.g. Philo, de act. mundi 21, gave 
as die interpretation of fr. 3 6: q/i yr\v y&p o ? .6pcvos dvcu 'ro itvtOua 
ktA.): it may be maintained by vapour, but its normal constitution 
is fire. Aristotle calls the soul in Heraclitus an ‘exhalation’, but lie 
almost certainly means fire (so Zeller ZN 815 n. 1): dc an. A 2, 
405a2) Kai ‘Hp&kAeitos 5 s tt|v dxpyry rival 97101 q/uxrjv, ritrep T1 ) v 
dtvaOuniaoiv fis t 5 XXa ovvIcttt|ctiv. This ‘exhalation’ is not the 
moist evaporation from sea, but Aristotle’s own dry exhalation, 
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itself a kind of fire and so analogous to Heraclitus* dpxf) in so far as 
he had one. It seems therefore that Heraclitus has here put soul in 
die place of cosmic fire. There can be no question of a cosmic soul 
(as in Aetius iv, 3,12, on p. 371); the plural9^Xfjcn, apart from other 
considerations, makes that certain. Nor indeed can the whole 
fragment apply to the microcosm, as Gigon I04f. maintained that 
[earth represents flesh, water blood, in the human body. 1 Even if 
Xenophanes could say (fr. 33) ttAvtss y&p yedris ts Kai u 5 aros 
SKytvoneaSa (and he did not mean this very literally), it would still 
be impossible to use yfj by itself to mean flesh: on the other hand, 
the changes between earth and moisture had been asserted of the 
outside world in fr. 31. It is by no means certain, in any case, that 
the soul was nurtured from the blood. The Stoics assumed this, but 
for Heraclitus the souls efficacy depended on contact with the 
outside world and with the material Logos, possibly by the medium 
of breath, as Sextus tells us, adv. math, vii, I26ff. (DK 22 a 16). 
Primarily the contact was with fire itself -the cosmic fire which 
was replenished by the exhalations from the sea. Perhaps it is to 
express this point that Heraclitus substitutes soul for cosmic fire. 
There is no essential difference between the two: soul is a form of 
material which, slightly changed, exists also outside bodies. (For 
a summary of my views on the soul in Heraclitus see AJP 70 (1949) 
384ft’.) From the point of view of Heraclitus' theory of natural 
changes in the world at large the importance of the fragment is that 
it confirms the statement of fr. 31, that the three world-masses are 
fire, water, earth; and that these three can change into each other in 
this order—fire, that is, does not change directly into earth nor earth 
into fire. In fr. 36 a different terminology is used to express these 
changes: not the ‘turnings' of fire, but the ‘death' of each separate 
form of matter. This is obviously a metaphorical use which was 
evidently an idiosyncrasy of Heraclitus. It is conceivably repeated 
in the very obscure fr. 21 (‘what we sets when awake is death', i.e. 
changes from one kind of matter to another?), and is certainly echoed 
in the paraphrases which Diels collected as his fr. 76. discussed 
below'. Except for the anachronistic use of die w ord ‘element’, Philo 
accurately summarized Heraclitus’ intention at dc act. mundi 21: 

1 Thai this kind of view was later attributed rn *Heraclitizcrs* (perhaps 
Stoics?) is shown by Prohlcmata 13, 908 a 30.. .Ttvl* toov fipaKXtmjdvTcav «paalv» 
6-rt dvaSomarai etortep Iv to Kai tv tC aci>|ian, ktX. 
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Odvcrrov oO t nv els 5rrrav dvaipanv ovopdjcov aXXa Tfiv sis fcTtpov 
a-roixelov nerc|JoXr|V. Like the Milesians Heraclitus seems to have 
believed that things cannot be annihilated; so on the ‘death’ of the 
individual liis constituents are not totally destroyed, but the vpux 71 ', 
becomes either fire or water (according to its condition at the 
moment of death) and the body, as worthless now as dung (fr. 96), 
decays and turns into moisture and earth. Therefore when a portion 
of fire turns into an equivalent portion of water this involves the 
‘death* of fire and the ‘birth* of water; ir is further stated that a 
particular kind of‘death’ entails a particular consequence of‘birth’— 
e.g. ‘death’ for fire, which happens whenever fire ceases to ix! fire, 
necessarily entails the ‘birth’ of water. Water, since it occupies a 
medial position in the process, may have two kinds of‘death’, either 
into earth or into fire: but we are not specifically told that the latter 
change car properly I* 1 described asOdvcrrcs. Ti is very possible that 
it cannot: II. Gomperz (Ttisxarakontaeteris Th. Boren (Athens, 1940) 
11, jaf. and n. 4) acutely observed that Heraclitus held movement 
to be characteristic of life, rest of death (DK 22 a 22, cf. 22 a 6); 
therefore if is death to pass from a fluid to a more solid state, and the 
reverse process, Gomper/. held, is not death but life. Once again it 
is legitimate to wonder whether the occurrence ofq/oxrt restricts the 
whole fragment to human or animal changes, since Odvcrros normally 
describes one such change. Bui Odvcrros must be metaphorical in 
OScm 5 t Odvcrros yfjv y£v£o 3 cu (and would be so even on Gigon’s 
interpretation). Nevertheless, it is possible that it bears something 
of its normal significance, too, in Lite opening clause, and dial the 
meaning is ‘ the soul can only :>e said to die (when Lhcindividual dies) 
if it turns to water; if it remains fiery it remains “alive”’. This 
accords with Gompcrz's interpretation. Whether this is so or not, 
the significance of the parallelism of this fragment with the cosmo¬ 
logical fragment 31, and the sequence of inevitable natural changes 
outlined there, remains undiminished. 

That Heraclitus did not count air as an important constituent of 
the natural world (or perhaps as substantial at all: the corporeality of 
air was assumed by Anaximenes, but not proved before Empedocles), 
or as one of his world-masses, is demonstrated by its absence from 
fr. 31 and confirmed by its absence from this fr. 36. Its insertion into 
Heraclitus’ scheme was due to the Stoics, at a time when it was an 
accepted member of the four errotyna or ‘roots' originated by 
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Empedocles. A group of sayings is attributed to Heraclitus in 
which the ©dverros metaphor is used and air is added to the three 
world-masses of fr. 31 {soul, water and earth in fr. 36). This group is 
counted as fr. 76 by Diels (- 25 b), and is set out below: 


Plutarch <U E 18, 392 c 

Marcus Aurelius iv, 4< 5 , i 

Maximus Tyrius xli, 4 

. . , &s *HpdKA*iTO$ £A*y6, 
TTvpos Governs <Wp» yhf<ri$ 
xai artpos ftivaros G8a~i 
yivtais- 

[m/pis 0. d^pos yfVEcr.s :r 
dc prim . frig. 10 , 949 A 

dei toO ‘HpaKtoiTTiov 
pfijivfiaGca, 6*71 yns Odvcrros 
G5wp ytviaOat xal Oocrr&s 
OdvcrTCS dipa yEvfeoOa; xal 
dtpos tO? Ken tpnaXiv. 

. .. Kcrrdt t6v 'HookAsitov 
. . - IB T ° v TBS 03 VCTTOV 

xai df|p 3 $ tov ttupos 
tov 06 wp jij t6v dipos 
Odvcrrov, yf, rbv 05a -t os. 

___II 


Scholars have for long had suspicions that, these passages present no 
new information on Heraclitus, nothing like a separate direct 
quotation, but only a Stoicized version of fr. 36 in which trOp is 
substituted for HAryi) on the analogy of fr. 31, and the ‘death* 
metaphor is formally extended to the remainder of die process. 
Zeller’s scepticism (ZN BforF.) followed that of Schuster and 
Tcichmiiller, and was approved by Diels and Kranz: few except die 
inaccurate Gilbert held out against this interpretation until Gigon 
99 reasserted a faitli in fr. 760, on the ground diat Heraclitus, like 
Anaximander, believed in rite special position of the hot and die cold, 
the wet and the dry (cf., for example, fr. 126, which, however, is 
evidently purely general in its application), and could therefore have 
believed in four and not three world-masses. But die question is not 
what he could have believed but what he dWbelieve, and fragments 31 
and 36 show quite clearly that lie believed that the main constituents 
of die world were fire, sea, earth not air. Further, die argument 
about the opposites is somewhat misleading (on tliis point see 
\V. Brockets review, Gnomon 13 (1937) 533 ): the hot and the cold, 
etc., were indeed substances, but they were not yet neatly identified 
with specific forms of matter. Possibly the hot was often identified 
with fire, the wet with sea; but earth and air were more difficult 
to associate with a single one of these four opposites. It is often said 
that Empedocles simply identified traditional basic pairs of opposites 
with particular kinds of matter, but his procedure was more compli¬ 
cated than that: we may infer that he first had to prove the substan¬ 
tiality of air. It may be that Heraclitus* omission of air is a direct 
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criticism ot Anaximenes’ acceptance of it. At any rate there is no 
evidence whatsoever that Heraclitus ever attempted to describe 
natural changes in terms solely ol die opposites; indeed, one of die 
strangest features of his system is die ack of explicit interrelation 
between his special analysis of cosmological change (between fire, 
water and earth) and his general analysis of change as between 
opposites. No doubt the latter was primarily a logical analysis, and 
as such led to his 'great discovery’, that opposites are not really 
disconnected; the former primarily an empirical one based upon die 
evidence of the eyes. The connecting link between die two was die 
concept ofuttpov, which automatically holds between opposites and 
is repeatedly stressed in the three-stage cosmological changes: on 
this see my article ‘Natural Change in Heraclitus ’, Mind LX, n.s. 
no. 237 (Jan. 1951) 3511. To revert in conclusion to the pseudo- 
fragment: note that all the sources are Stoic, and that the earth-*fire 
change in Maximus (who introduces die word jri from a garbled 
version of fr. (2 which he had just retailed) is impossible; various 
corrections of this have been proposed, but the matter is of little 
importance, and in any event Maximus probably just did not 
understand. 1 

1 Cherniss noted :n / 1 JP 56, 1935, 4M f-. that fr. 76 :> posits a cycle of change 
which Aristotle said none of his predecessors had accepted. (I owe this informa¬ 
tion to W. G. Rabinovvitz and W. I. Matson, Review of Metaphysics 10, 19^6, 
24-tff., a useful review-article.) 
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(22 b) 


Plutarch it E 8, 388D, E cbsy&pswlvriv [sc. Tfiv oAa StctKOopouoav 
6pX^v] UTraAAcrrrovaav 1 uev kxvrffc tcv k6c[iov ek tou Kocyou 
TraAtv tavT^v < 5 aTOTeAe!v n\>p 6 $ te 1 avx<xp.oip#) x &3 rcAvxa <pnalv 6 
‘Hp&cAtiTcs xai 7iup arcdvxcov oxioo7i€p 4 xP ua °u Xf^jp aTa Kal 
XPY)[xdxo)v xpuard^, ourcos #1 Tfjs tteutt&Sos TTpis Sav/r^v oOvoSos 
ov6£v ovt* < 5 cteA is out’ aAAdrpiov yewav TiEtpuxEv, &AA’ copionEvas l\c[ 
p£TapoAds. 

I OrroAAdfTToucyav Wilamowiiz, GvaAAcrrrovoav Madvig, rAdrrTDuaav Bcmays: 
<puAArTOMao^ coed. 2 tc X* B g, onu cctt. 3 dvrajolfirfrcn T Av-rayd- 
ptTai codri. cctt., con. Schwarrz, Diels. AvToydpeaOai Wyitenbuch. Avt- 
ojoipf.v -tA Sicvcking. 4 4 k wtrrrcp f t dxrrrep codd. cett., corr. Bemardakis. 


For as Heraclitus says that the principle which orders the whole by 
gradually changing makes the world out of itselfand again itself our of 
the world, and All things are an equal exchange for fire and lire for 
all things, as goods are for gold and gold for goods —so the con¬ 
junction of the number five with itself by its nature generates nothing 
incomplete or of different character , but has changes which are determined . 


In this difficult sentence Plutarch follows ihe Stoic eepyrosis- 
interpretation of Heraclitus. The whole sentiment from yap 
iKsIvqv down to the end of the quotation is attributed to him, but the 
accepted quotation may be in direct speech in spite of the oratio 
obliqua of the rest, and it is unnecessary to read the accusative 
dvTcuoi(DT|v, with Sieveking, instead of ccvra,;oipi*| which is the 
reading suggested by the mss. te, omitted by most mss., is a 
necessary connexion. The restoration of cevTa^oiftf| instead of any 
form of the verb seems to be a certain one (see Diels SB Ber (1901) 
191), and is virtually indeed the reading of die class T, which is in 
general the most reliable because it does not often attempt to cure 
obvious corruptions (ed. Paton, Pohlenz, Sieveking(Teubner 1929), 
p. xxvi). The reading is confirmed by the fact that Theophrastus 
evidently accepted the noun-form (though A^oip^ and not ovra- 
poipr)): so Phys. op. fr. 1 ap . Simpl. in P/ys . 24, 4 rupos duoi(Af|v • • • 
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Travrra; Diog. L. IX, 8 irup6s anoi^nv -ra ravra. Cf. other doxo- 
graphical versions, Heraclitus Horn. Qu. Horn. 43; Eusebius P.E. 
xrv, 3; Philo Leg. allcg. in, 7; Plotinus Enn. tv, 8, 1, etc. Imitations 
are certainly found in which die verbal form occurs: so de vktu 1, 5 
Xcopei 5 t irdv'Ta xal Seia xal ctv£pwn;va avco xai kAtw ApEiBopeva; 
Lucian Vit. auct. 14; Philo de aet. mundi c. 21. But the authority of 
Theophrastus, and indeed the text tradition of Plutarch, justify the 
acceptance of dvTOtpoipf|. The compound noun is not found else¬ 
where before Charito 5,2,4,ttis tutpyeoias Tf.v dvrapoip^v, but it is 
a perfectly possible one. dv-raptiptoflai meaning ‘to exchange’ occurs 
in Archilochus, fr. 74, 7 Diehl, hut in a reciprocal sense; meaning 
‘to requite’ it occurs in Archilochus and tragedy, though only at 
Aristophanes Thesm. 723 is the object for which requital is made 
expressed, by *vti with the genitive. The simple genitive, however, 
would not be impossible here.—The use of the article with TrdvTa 
is not common, but can be paralleled in, for example, 1 leraclitus fr. 64 
(to 5 i TrdvTa oIok^ei Kfpcuvcs), and is retained in threedoxographical 
versions of Theophrastus, including Diog. L. ix, 8 quoted above. 

The fragment asserts that fire and ‘all tilings’ are equally exchanged 
for each "other (Avt- reinforces the idea of exact reciprocity in 
dpoijif)), and the equality of these exchanges is emphasized by a 
simile. The exchanges of fire must obviously refer to the irvpds 
Tporrai described in fr. 31 -fire is exchanged for id ndvra, which 
means (as Cliemiss points out in the passage quoted below) not ‘the 
whole’ as a homogeneous unit but all tilings individually in sum. 
Thus fire is exchanged for water and earth which, with fire itself, 
are the constituents of the world; botlt as cosmological world- 
masses (i.c. sky, sea, earth) and, in mixture (this may be inferred 
perhaps, though I leraclitus never directly discusses the material 
composition of individual things), as component-, ol all different 
things. The pt-rpov which was found to underlie the large-scale 
changes of fr. 31 is emphasized here by the simile from the marker. 
Cold stands for fire and xpi^ara lor the different kinds of goods 
which gold can buy, 1 and the different kinds of object in the world. 
Gold is not given without getting goods in exchange; these goods 
equal the gold in value, and a certain amount of gold will buy 

! Not, as Gabel, Die vorsokraiische Philosophic 49f., ingeniously suggested, 
to: 'small change’: cf. Plato Laws vm, S49K dWwhTtofioi vdmopd te xpn-Jatwv 
Kd XPHPcrra vov-tapanos. 
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a determinate and fixed amount of goods. Similarly, goods are only 
given out when a proportionate amount of gold is exchanged for 
them. The simile has another application: one side of die exchange 
is homogeneous (i.c. gold, and fire), die other side is heterogeneous 
(goods of all kinds, and different physical things, or, in the last 
analysis, water and earth). 

It sometimes used to be thought that this fragment could be used to 
show that Heraclitus postulated an eepyrosis, and there is no doubt 
that Theophrastus took it to imply this (though Reinhardt, Hermes 
77 (1942) 24, has no justification for die assertion dial Aristotle did 
likewise). Gigon 47f. developed this interpretation in spite of the 
clear objections of Burnet and Reinhardt : he held that fr. 90 gave 
material expression to a logical rule which he derives from irr. 10 
and 50, that is, all dungs come from one and one from all things— 
there is a periodic alternation between trOp on die one hand and die 
manifoldKoapos on the other. It was shown under fr. 10 that 'one' 
and ‘many’ are alternative ways of looking at things, not successive 
physical states; while fr. 50 simply asserts diat ‘all diings are one*, 
which is against Gigon's interpretation. Gigon argues, however, 
that jusL asin fr. 88 the living and the dead, etc., are said to be ‘the 
same’ because they constantly replace one another, so irup and tcc 
iravra in fr. 90 constantly replace one anodier, and thus t& TrdvTa 
is an alternative state to m/p—in Stoic terminology, 6iax6ouT]ois as 
opposed to cKTrupcoais. 1 cannot do better in dealing with this con¬ 
tention than to quote the words of Cherniss in his brief but acute 
review of Gigon*s Untersuch ungen , in AJP 56 (* 935 ) The 

comparison of frr. 90 and 88 which Gigon believes makes the assump¬ 
tion of an EKTrOpcoors necessary appears to me to show die danger ot 
Gigon’s formalistic method, for die opposition m/p-Tr6vra is noL 
analogous to jcov-teOvt.kos. fcypriyop6s KcrffrO'oov, v£ov yr.pcuov. It 
we are to take the terminology ol Heraclitus as seriously as Gigon 
does, we must distinguish first between the identification of die 
apparent contrarieties in fragment 88 and die relation of equivalence 
in fragment 90 and also we must remark the plural, TTdvTa, in the 
latter fragment which means not that the whole but that all things 
individually and collectively are equivalent to fire in varying 
amounts.' Further, the simile quite clearly precludes complete 
alternation, for in the exchange of gold and goods neither element is 
ever absorbed into the other (as to: ttAvtcc would have to be in m/o). 
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but the total of each remains the same: the most extreme case which 
could theoretically occur would be if all the gold remained on one 
side, all the goods on the other; even so the goods still exist as such. 

Chemiss went on to say that the reason why 3<ibv-T£$vrx6s, etc., 
can be called ‘ the same’ is just that they can all be expressed in terms 
of fire. In this 1 think he is wrong: the identity of opposites of all 
kinds depends either upon their inevitable succession or upon the 
fact that their opposition is only relative; this is a logical discovery 
which summarizes die nature of die Logos. The cosmological aspect 
of the connexion of all things is that they are all TTVpos Tpo-rral: this is 
something different. We have seen that Heraclitus perhaps did not 
fully integrate his opposite-doctrine with his doctrine of fire, though 
they are connecred by the idea of piTpov. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that he applied to the theory of cosmological changes an 
idiosyncrasy of thought which partly determined the doctrine of 
opposites: dead always turns into alive, he said in fr. 88 (or night 
into day, summer into winter, etc.), and alive into dead: dicrefore 
dead is the same as alive. Fire always turns into sea, and indirectly 
into earth, earth and sea turn back into fire: therefore sea and cartli 
arc ‘the same’ as fire, and ‘this order* can be described in fr. 30 as 
being ‘an ever-living’ fire (though parts of it at any one time are not 
fire in the full sense but are extinguished, have been 'exchanged* for 
something else). To this extent, and to this extent only, are frr. 88 
and 90 compatible. 

There remains one slight difficulty with fr. 90. Fire is said to be 
an exchange for ‘all things*; but tire itself must be one constituent 
of ‘all things’ if this means all the individual tilings in the world, 
which are not restricted to water and earth alone. We know so lirtle 
about Heraclitus’ views or any except large-scale cosmological 
changes that we cannot properly elucidate this difficulty; but 
probably it is simply due to an unavoidable looseness of speech, and 
Heraclitus might argue that, just as some of the goods exchanged for 
gold might themselves contain a proportion of gold yet would not 
therefore be called gold, so to tr-airra includes mixtures of fire, which, 
however, can quite legitimately be contrasted with pure fire, whether 
this be isolated only in thought or also in fact, c.g. as celestial aither. 
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(28, 24 b) 

Hippolytus Refutatio ix, 10, 6 (p. 243, 19 Wendland) A4y£t 64 xal 
aapxds Avdoraaiv. .. [fr. 63]. A4yei 8e xal toO xdapou xplaiv xai 
ttAvtcov tqv 4 v aurep 81 it Trupo$ ylvEaOai A4ycov oCtg>s- 54 
ndvTa olaxl^ci xcpauv 6 ^ [^fr. 64], Tourfem xoteuOvvei, 
xspav/vov to TrOp A4ycov t6 alcbviov Asysi 84 xal ippdvipov toOto 
elvai t6 irup xal t ffc SicikVictscos tcov oAcov ccTtiov. xoAe ! 1 84 a\rr 6 
XP*)arpo<njvY)v xal x 6 pov [= fr. 65 ]* XP T l c '^ c>c ^ vr l 84 fcmv i\ 
8 iax 6 auncns kcct* aCrrdv, t; 54 IxirOpcoais xopos* irdvTa yap, <pr|a( r t 6 
TiOp HtteXOcv xptvst xal xaTaAi^ETai. 4v 54 toutcp tco XEcpaAaico -rninrTa 
onou tov i’Siov voOv 4 § 40 eto, 4ua 64 xai t 6 v Tfft NoryroO alp 4 < 7 Eco$. . . 
(seq. fr. 67). 

1 KaXiIs cod., corr. Wendland, Diels. 


He talks also of a resurrection of theflesh. . . fr. 63 J. He says also that 
a judgement of the world and of all in it comes-to-be through fire , in 
these words: Thunderbolt steers all things [= fr. 64], that is y directs; 
by ‘ thunderbolt * he means the eternal fire ; he says also that this fire is 
sagacious and cause of the management of the universe. He calls it 
Deprivation and satiety [= fr. 65]; deprivation is the world-orderings 
according to him. and the consumption by fire [‘ ecpyrosis *] is satiety. 
For , he says , fire having come upon them will judge and overtake all 
things. In this section he displayed together his own special meaning , 
and at the same time that of the heresy of JYoe.rus. . .(fr. 67 follows). 

This whole passage in Hippolytus from A 4 yEi 64 xai aapxos to 
xaraA^vprrai appears to have been added as an afterthought— 
perhaps by Hippolytus himself, for the three quotations from 
Heraclitus are plausible enough, and suggest acquaintance with the 
kind of handbook (if not a book by Heraclitus himself) which 
Hippolytus must have used. The passage differs radically from the 
rest of the chapter in which it occurs. A number of quotations from 
Heraclitus occur in §§i-fi of Ref. tx, 10, all of which illustrate the 
coincidence of opposites and thus are relevant to Hippolytus’ 
purpose of showing that the Nnetian heresy (that Father and Son, 
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creator and created, are the same) is really derived from the pagan 
Heraclitus. §8 of the same book, from iv 5 e toOtco tco Keq>aXaio> 
onwards, continues Hippolytus* exposition of this contention by 
quoting fr. 67 an illustration, it is claimed, of the fact that God is 
both creator of the world and immanent in the world. The inter¬ 
vening passage, however, introduces nothing relevant to 1 lippolytus* 
theme, but simply reports and discusses—partly in Stoic terms— 
three quotations of Heraclitus which are, indeed, germane 10 
Christian doctrine in general, but have nothing to do with Noetus 
or his teaching. Hippolytus is usually so concise and so relevant 
rhat this excursus is unlikely to have belonged to rhis chapter as 
first written. This conjecture is confirmed by the use of the twice- 
repeated Xeyei 6s Kai—a phrase unusual in Hippolytus, bur normal 
enough anywhere in the case of piecemeal additions: cf., for example, 
lAsys 5 s kcu at Diog. I.. IX, 2, to introduce a pair of quotations from 
Heraclitus which are obviously added as an afterthought. The form 
of the phrase is determined by the method ot introducing the last 
relevant quotation prior to our passage (namely, fr. 62), Atytt Si 
6uo?soyovu£vcos to dOdvcrrov eTvcu OvrynJv ktA. That quotation, like 
the one which preceded, illustrates Heraclitus’ (and, it is supposed, 
Noetus 1 ) opposite-doctrine: but how different in sense are the three 
quotations which follow, illustrating as they do an apparent anticipa¬ 
tion by Heraclitus of the resurrection of the dead, and the avenging 
fire of judgement day! The same conclusion may be suggested by 
Hippolytus* remark that ‘in this section Heraclitus displayed together 
his own special meaning, and at the same time that of die heresy of 
Noetus, whom 1 have just shown to be a disciple not of Christ but 
of Heraclitus; for he says in these words that the created world itself 
became creator and maker of itself* (fr. 67 follows ). 4 This section*' 

1 KtpdXaiov here probably means (as Macchioro, F.raclitn 26 n. 1, main¬ 
tained) ‘section’ or ‘chapter’ and not 'summary*; though I disagree with 
Mncchioro and suppose that Hippolytus* source was a summary' and not 
Heraclitus* complete book: nevenlieless, a summary may have 'sections', as 
index'd, more generally, may a body of ideas. kc^&Xcxkjv admittedly often 
means Vhfr.f porv’, ‘sum or of a mane- *: dnw Plnrn could write (G orpins 
45}a) ...-rsidoCs; bipr.oupyos Iotiv f pTjTOpiKR, xat n 77sctyjcrttic aCrcf.5 
ftiraqa xert to Kf^ctXatov (5 touto TrAruiq, Bui the sum of a mattei is quite 
different from a sum/nan of it: if toOtco tw K£9oAokg) referred forward to 
fr. 67 alone (which might be suggested by the yap at the beginning of that 
quotation), then M^otXorlcp Here would have to mean ‘summary’ and not 's un* 
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most naturally refers not forward to what follows, but backward, 
either to what immediately precedes or to the context of all the 
fragments quoted so far. But if the fragments which immediately 
precede do not display Heraclitus’ ‘special meaning’ (i.e. the 
opposite-doctrine) then they may be presumed to have been added 
afterwards. Frr.63-5 do not contribute to this doctrine; therefore the 
passage in which they occur is seen to be heterogeneous, from yet 
another angle. 

The possibility that our passage is an afterthought helps to explain 
its lack of clarity and logical consequence. The saying ' thunderbolt 
steers all tilings* is not an apt illustration of a belief in the judgement 
of the world; and after Wyet St Kai 9p6vipcv ktA. a supporting 
quotation might have been expected, according to Hippolytus* 
normal practice. II. FrSnkel’s ingenious suggestion is recorded in 
DK, tha: die quotations were originally written in the margin and 
their proper order altered when they were brought into the text: 
originally 7tavTa ydp 9 T|<ji to irOp hrsA66v ktA. (counted by Diels 
as fr. 66) came in the place of fr. 64, which itself (with its explanation 
TcuTccm aicbviov) belonged after tcov 6Acov oTtiov. There are two 
serious objections to rhis solution: first, the expression A^ycov 
outcos indicates that one quotation at any rate came in the text; it 
cannot have been added to accommodate a quotation, since with the 
transposition suggested either it or the words y<frp 9qcn inTrdcvra ydp 
9r,<7i t 6 TrOp ktA. are superfluous and have to be removed. Secondly, 
it will be seen below that the so-called fr. 66 cannot be a genuine 
quotation from Heraclitus, but is merely a summary or paraphrase 
by Hippolytus: therefore, suitable as it may seem, it cannot stand as 
illustration of the statement that Heraclitus spoke of a judgement b v 
fire. The lack of cogency in the whole passage is partly explained 
once it is seen that Hippolytus is simply readapting the Stoic 
eepyrosis-interpretarion, but is unable to substantiate it with any¬ 
thing more apt than fr. 64 for die very reason tha: Heraclitus never 
postulated an eepyrosis. That Hippolytus here is dependent on a 
Stoic source is shown by the paraphrase kccteuOuvei (cf. Cleanthes 
Hymn I. 12); by the phrase -rife 8 ioikt|oeos twv oAc*>v oTtiov; by the 

(which could hardly occur with a demonstrative adjective). A sentence cun be 
a summary or can contain the sum of a doctrine: it cannot be that sum. Only if 
KE<paXoicp were n appnsirion to toOtw meaning X6yw or tlx* like 

would die difficulty be met: and this is out of the question. 
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epithet <pp6vinov applied to fire (cf. die Stoic m/p voep6v: but see the 
discussion below); and by die correlation of xp^uooOirq and 
StoKoapTjais, Kdpos and £Km/pco<Jts ? which occurs elsewhere in 
Stoicizing contexts at Plutarch dc £ 9, 389c and Philo de spec. legg. 
t, 208 (v, p. 50 Cohn). Philo is frequently dependent on Stoic 
interpretations, and Reinhardt, Parmenides 1640. 1, 173, suggested 
that his source here was Posidonius. Hie occurrence of all these 
factors cannot easily be accidental: Ilippolytus here displays his 
acquaintance with the Stoic versions of Heraclitus as well as with the 
collection of sayings, though he does not abandon his own Christian 
interpretation (to which fr. 63 and comment is entirely due). Stoic 
influence is not detectible elsewhere in the chapters on Heraclitus and 
Noetus, which is a further indication dial the passage under discus¬ 
sion occupies a special position. The difficulty remains that \iyt\ 8£ 
Kai 9povipov is still in the air, and does not lead up (as one might 
expect) to a quotation illustrating the point diat are is endowed with 
intellect. It is certainly true that Frankel’s proposed rearrangement, 
by making fr. 64 the illustration required, gives a satisfactory sense; 
the word otaxijsi itself suggests an intelligent agent and might give 
rise to 9poviuov, but the other objections to that rearrangement are 
too strong for tins solution to be acceptable. It is possible that 
9p6vipov looks bachvard to fr. 64 (in the conventional and probably 
correct arrangement of the passage), though Acyci 8£ Kai is against 
this; or Hippolytus may have had in mind some saying of Heraclitus 
which he did not quote (or which dropped out of the text), such as 
fr. 32 ev to aoq>ov uouvov AcyEoSai ouk £ 0 eAci Kai eOeAei Zrjvos ovona. 
where die one tiling which is described as wise might very well be 
identified with fire. More plausible perhaps is a solution proposed by 
Reinhardt (Hermes 77 (1942) 25ft.) and approved by Kranz in the 
NachtrSge to DK ,J (1, p. 493). According to this proposal 9pdviuov 
itself would be a quotation from Heraclitus (or rather, m/p 9povtuov) 
—die remainder of the sentence being, of course. Stoic in character. 
Reinhardt quotes several passages from Cement in which die phrase 
m/p opovipov (orocofpovovv) occurs, e.g. Paedag. Ill, 44. 2 (l, p. 262, 
1 3, St.) . . .oAlyov ti to0 9povi|iou m/pos hcelvou tn\ tt \v OKoAaalav 
Syyecov (where ixeivov suggests that a reference to a well-known 
phrase is involved); Prompt . 53, 3 (1, p. 41, 14 St.) .. .Kai tov tv 
AEA901S tcu ’AttoAAwvos TTpoTtpov ripTraaev @ 0 eAAa, fiTEiTa f^avioe 
trup aco9povovv». However, Reinhardt omitted to quote in full a 
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passage which seems to give the true origin of this phrase: Clement 
.Strom, vii, 34, 4 (in, p. 27, 5 St.) 9apiv 8* rypEts ayid^tiv to -nOp okj 
t a xpkx dAAa tccs apapTCoAous qA/y^S, "m/p oO to uap9aycv Kai 
Pavauaov AAA& t 6 9p6vipov AtyovTcs, t 6 SiiKvoOpevcv 8;a q/v/x*ns 
Tf,s Bifpxo^vris m/p. Stahlin comments that die distinction 
between two types of fire is Stoic; tliis is certaiidy the case, cf., for 
example, Cicero N.D. 11, 15, 41 ‘Atqui hie nosier ignis, quern usus 
vitae requirit, confector est et consumptor omnium.. .contra ille 
corporcus vitalis et salutaris onmia conservat, alii, auget, sustinci, 
sensuque adlicit.* Anrich, who examined the origins of m/p 
9p6vipov in his paper ‘Clemens 11. Origenes als Begrunder der Lelire 
vom Kegfeuer \ Thiol. Abh. f. H. J. Holt^mann (Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1902) ii2ff., reached the conclusion that it may be either 
Stoic in origin, or invented by Clement: the latter is unlikely (since, 
for example, Clement attributes the use of die phrase to ’the 
prophets’ ar Eclpropk. 25,4(111, p. 144,8 Sr.)). The first explanation 
seems correct. Reinhardt dismisses it on the ground that the Stoic 
term was m/p vospdv or m/p texvikov : but the difference between 
voepdv and fpovtpov, when they are applied to what is usually 
regarded as an inanimate substance, is not great. Indeed, there is 
evidence that Chrysippus used the word 9pdvipov of fire: he 
certainly called the world £va tcov <ppov(pcov (ap. Philodemum dcpiet. 
c. 14 -*SVF tt, 636), admittedly perhaps in a Heraclitizing context; 
more important is August, de civ. del 8, 5 (SEFu y 423) ‘Nam Stoici 
ignem.. .1:1 viventem et sapientem et ipsius mundi fabricatorem... 
eumque omnino ignem deum esse putaverunt.’ Reinhardt, who 
quoted 1 is passage (op. cit. 2 6 n. 4), argues that ‘sapientem’ may 
translate votpov: this seems most unlikely, but if true indicates that 
Augustine or his preceptors felt the difference between voep6v and 
9p*6viyov to be slight. 'Tliis is indicated less equivocally in Arius 
Didymus fr. 33 ap. Stub. Eel. 1, 25,5 (p. 213, 15 W.) SET 1, 120: 
Zfjvcov tov 13A10V 91101 Kai Tfiv af.Af|vriv Kai tov AXAc-jv &rrp<ov 
iixaaTov elvai vespov Kai 9povipov r m/pivov (6£> m/p6<j texvikou. 
Philo, dc act. mundi 19, vr p. 102 Cohn, attributed to Chrysippus 
this description of the world: fcuwuyos cbv dAAcr *<ai votpos, Trpos 8e 
Kai 9pdvinos... . The evidence, then, suggests that m/p 9p6vipov is 
of Stoic origin: and Reinhardt’s case against this concludes lamely 
with an appeal back to our passage of Hippolyrus—which was the 
original imponderable. Whether Heraclitus did in fact call his tire 
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rational or not will be discussed under fVr. 41 and 32 in Group 12. 
I licre is no doubt that Diogenes of Apollonia attributed v6qcns to air 
(lr. 5), and that for him soul consisted of warmer air; Heraclitus too 
thought tlie soul (the seat of reason) to be fiery, and though lie may 
not have assigned reason to all fire, it would not be surprising in 
itself if lie did to some. 

To turn specifically to fr. 64: thaL this is a genuine and reasonably 
accurate quotation from 1 leraclitus is confirmed by Philodemus de 
pie:. 6a (p. 7c Gomperz): .. .Kai t[oi> Koopojv tv els 9 r\cn 6[ix&]s* 
Ktpauvos Tr|dvT* olajKl^t Kai Z[cus’ ov;jp]aivEi 6k koc[1 Ta]vavria 6s [lot 
Oe]ivai vuKTa (restir. Crdnett, Diels). Tlic latter pan of this 
pasbage probably begins a version of fr. 67; fr. 64, at any rate, is un¬ 
mistakable. Evidently Philodemus had Tr6irra ? notTa 5 t tTavTa as in 
Uippolytus: butTotTTdvTa is found in fr. 90, and Heraclitus rnay have 
been addicted to this use of die article. 6c cannot be due to Uippolytus 
and may belong to the original form of the fragment, thus suggesting 
rhat it was not an isolated saying; it may, however, have been added 
by Uippolytus’ source. The most interesting tiling in the Pliilo- 
demus version is the addition KAIZj : the restorationxocl ZeOs seems 
almost inevitable, as does the attachment of these words to fr. 64 
rather than to what follows. Doubtless Kai ZrJs is only interpreta¬ 
tion—one thinks of the statement that r6Aeuo$ ancZcvs are die same, 
later in the same treatise of Philodemus (14, 26: p. 81G.); this is 
presumably based on the use of a phrase normally descriptive of 
Zeus, Trcrrqp irdvoov, to apply to war in fr. 5 3; similarly here the 
mention of the conventional weapon of Zeus, the thunderbok, leads 
to the addition of its owner's name. 11 lias been maintained, however, 
that Kepawos in die fragment is simply a name for Zeus. The evidence 
lor this is as follows: a fifth-century h.c. inscription from Mantinea, 
AIO£ | KEPAVNO (IG v, 2, 288 p. 58; v. Usener KI. Schriftcn 4, 
471 ll.= Rh.M. 60 (1905) t If.); a Hellenistic inscription from I loms, 
KF.PAC /n 

NtO Arcfl - series, 40, 388); KtpauvoO as the title of 


Orphic Hymn xtx; die cult of Kepavvos at Seleuceia in Pieria initi¬ 
ated by Selcucus Nicator (c. 358-280 b.c.), cf. Appian Syr. 58; and, 
less important perhaps, the variant version to Hesiod Theog. 886ff. 
ap. Galen de Hipp. ei Plat.plac. nr, 8, of which line 14 is as follows: 
(ZE 0 s) 5 ficrcrs -rffri [sc. Metis] KpcrrtpcoTtpov 6XK0 KspauvoO. Here 
Weil and Usener write KcpauvoO: but it is perfectly possible that 
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what Zeus was afraid of was tliat Metis should bear a son stronger 
than, i.e. able to resist, die thunderbolt or. die use of which Zeus' 
authority depended (cf. Pindar Istimi. vm, 3ifT.; Aescii. P.V. 922). 
It is most unlikely that the name Kfpauvds should be applied by Zeus 
to himself. And so even if this variant version is an early one, it still 
prov ides no evidence that Krpouvos by itself could be used in place of 
ZeOs; this was a Hellenistic development—in the fifth-century 
inscription it is notable that Zeus is named as well as Kppouvos. The 
Orphic hymn, of course, cannot he of prc-Hollenistic composition. 
In sum iL seems unlikely that in Heraclitus fr. 64 we should write 
(wiuiDR)KEpcvv6$ with a capital letter,and accept this as a name for 
Zeus. Still more unlikely is Reinhardt's theory (Parmenides 198k) 
that there is a reference in the fragment to an Orphic belief that the 
thunderbolt is the instrument of fate, by which t : e soul is propelled 
into die circle of births as punishment for defilement (cf. the Orphic 
tablets from Thurii of the late fourth or third century b.c.: I.G. xiv, 
641, 1 2 DK ib 18 19. Lines 5-6 of the second of these are¬ 
as follows: cite pe Moipa £ 8 ag< 5 c<jon©(?) * * ♦ OTEpairiyn Ktpawcp, 
for which Reinhardt suggested.. .£86^00(0)* &-iu(s) oTEpoirfj'n 
KEpauveo). The suggestion thaL Heraclitus thought of matter as 
undergoing an analogous cycle at die instance of fate is ingenious 
rather than plausible, especially in view of the probably later date 
of these Orphic ideas, and the fact that, in spite of die contentions of 
Nestle and others, Orphic influence is not otherwise apparent in 
Heraclitus. 

The simplest account of die meaning of the fragment is perhaps 
that of Gigon 145 f., that KEpauvos is the mythical weapon of Zeus, 
and that what we arc intended to conclude from the saying is dial 
god is the motivator of all tilings. That Heraclitus was prepared to 
use the language of traditional religion is shown by fr. ]i. Gigon 
further relates fr. 64 to fr. 11, ‘every creeping thing is driven to 
pasture with a blow’: in the case of the whole world the motivating 
blow is given not by a prick or goad, but by the all-powerful, 
directing weapon of the highest god; this is a different and higher 
symbol, lie thunderbolt, too, is Zeus* weapon of war: as such it 
may be the underlying cause of the ‘war’ which is essential to the 
continuation of the world (cf. Group 8). This interpretation is partly 
based upon Clean the* Hymn ro Zeus yff .: see p. 259I'., where it is 
shown that the connexion betw een KEpavvc$ andirAriyf) in Cleanthes 
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is due not to an interpretation of fr. 64 in the sense of fr. 11, but to 
a technical Stoic sense of-rrAriyTi and irs connexion with fire, repre¬ 
sented also by xepawos. GigorTs interpretation, then, must stand or 
fall on its own merits; these are not inconsiderable, but I think he is 
too quick to reject another possibility, and one which is supported 
by Clcanthcs' predication of du^wovTa ofx*pcruv6v: namely, that 
‘thunderbolt’ is simply a symbol for fire, and that Heraclitus means 
only to assert that fire (and not Zeus, or the deity, or fate) steers all 
things, in the sense of‘is responsible for :1 k 1 way in which all things 
behave'. Gigon 145 objects that ‘a simple identification Urjeuer- 
xepawds is unthinkable. The kosmos is fire and is nor steered by 
fire.' This is not so true as it looks: we saw under fr. 90 that 
Heraclitus sometimes, for the purpose of argument, dissociates fire 
from the world of which it forms a part, as he does indeed in fr. 31, 
where fire is implied to be logically separable from itsTporrcu. Tn 
fr. 30, admittedly, the cosmos is an ever-living lire, but one part of 
the cosmos (i.e. the sky and rhe heavenly bodies) is more truly fire 
at any one time than other parts (i.e. sea and earth)—it is kindled fire 
as opposed ro extinguished, dormant, or ‘dead’ tire. Thus it seems 
legitimate for Heraclitus to have said that fire steers all things, and 
this may be thought preferable to other interpretations. Quiie apart 
from any possibility that Heraclitus considered fire (not all, perhaps, 
but the purest and aitlicrial sort) to be rational which is indeed 
implied in the metaphor oioKi^et, though here it might be only the 
mechanic al aspect of ti e operation of steering which is stressed it 
is probable enough that this fragment may be understood in the light 
of the physical ‘turnings' of fr. 31: the preservation of rliei-Erpa in 
the changes of fire to sea and earth is in a sense due to the nature of 
fire itself (here we have to think of tire as itself exemplifying regularity 
of exchange, from fuel to smoke), and so those changes, and the 
variegated bodies that result from them, are in a sense due to the 
‘steering* of fire. Thar xepauvos, thunderbolt, may stand as a name 
for lire in general, or perhaps for celestial lire in particular, 1 is indi¬ 
cated first by the fact that this is how rhe thurderbolr was primarily 
thought of (witness its common epithet nup^dpos in fifth-century 

! Clcarnhes probably considered Unit lightning ixlongcd to die pure and 
Creative firs* which rhe Stoics distinguished from everyday liie (see die quouuiun 
from Cicero N.D, on p. 353): so PoIjIcju Hermes 75 (1940) 119, cirinp, Dion 
Pm«. Or. 3d, sri. 
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literature, e.g. Pindar Ncm. X, 71; Aesch. Septcrn 444; Soph. 0 . 7 ’. 
200, O.C. 1658); and secondly by Heraclitus’ analogous use of 
T7pr]0TTip in fr. 31 as a name for fire (though it must be admitted that 
the plausibility of that interpretation was supported partly by 
reference to the present case): ‘burner’ and ‘thunderbolt’ are 
sobriquets of a rather similar order. 

The significance of die next fragment, 65, is unfortunately even 
less easy to determine with any degree of confidence. All that can be 
assigned to Heraclitus are the two words xp^ayoowri and x6po$. The 
former is rather rare; it usually means ‘need’, 1 lack', ‘ poverty', and 
occurs in pic I lellenisric literature only at Tyrtaeus fr. 6, 8 Diehl and 
(in the sense 'importunity') at Hdt. ix, 33. xdpos, of course, means 
‘satiety’, sometimes with the sense of surfeit: it occurs in two other 
fragments of Heraclitus (67 and 111), on both occasions in opposi¬ 
tion to Aipos as an illustration of the opposite-doctrine. In identi¬ 
fying ‘deprivation* with die world-forming process, ‘satiety* w r ith 
the eepyrosis (which is used for the state of total fire as well as for rhe 
process of consumption leading to this state), Hippnlyrus is simply 
following a w'ell-known Stoic interpretation, though he of course 
takes eepyrosis to refer to the Christian purging by fire. T: is is 
clearly indicated by the following passages: Philo de spec. Ugg. 1, 208 
(v, p. 5c Cohn) ris ueAti toO 3C00U 6iavonf| 5 qAoi Tyrol ws tci 

trdvTa 1 ) 6ti £v6$ te xal tv, OTttp oi ptv xopov xai xP^HOoOvnv 
ExdAecav, ot S' ^xm/pcocnv xai Siccxcapriatv, ixirOpwciv Karra *rfiv 
too fopjjoO Suvacndav twv aXAcov tTnxpcm'toavTCs, Siaxoouriow 
xcrr& t fiv tccv THTTapcov oTotyticov iaovcuiav, fiv dvTi 5 i 56 c(cnv 
AAAtSAois. (Cf. idem. Leg. alUg. nt, 7 (1, p. 114 Cohn) ... Hpa- 
xAsiTeiou Souris kraipos, xopov xai xP r )°^ cov ^ vr l v Kai t 6 Tr ® v Kal 
rdvra duoiprj rioaycov.) Plutarch dc E 9, 389c iud 5 ’ ouk iao$ 6 
t&v tr-pioScov ev Tats UtTapoAals XP^ V '°S> dAAa ueijcov 6 Tfis fripets 
fiv “xdpov” xaAoOoiv, 6 8t rfis xpt'.oyoowns JAdrrrcov. . .omp Tpia 
Ttpos Ev r toGto *rfiv 8iax6ogr|oiv oiouevoi XP° VC £ Tfiv 

bcTTupcco-iv rival. Tn die main Philo passage those who talk about 
xopos and xp^ovoown are distinguished from those who use the 
names ekttvpojois and 8tax6agr|ois: die former pair are formally 
attributed to Heraclitus in the Leg. alleg. passage, while the latter 
arc explained in the first context in terms of four elements and 
obviously belong to die Stoics (though the icrovcpia assigned to 
those elements may suggest a reminiscence of I leraclitus’ measures, 
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or of fifth-century philosophy in general). Plutarch, again, is 
obviously drawing on a Stoic source; the ratio of 3 to 1 for the 
length of ecpvrosis and cosmogony may be his own, rather than 
a Stoic, invention- it rests of course on the 3-month tenure of 
Dionysus at Delphi as compared with the 9-month tenure of 
Apollo, and need not l>e taken seriously. The objections to the 
eepyrosis-interpretation of Heraclitus have already been stated 
(pp. 335fT.) and need 1101 he repeated: rlie two words of fr. 65 can 
hardly be held to Ik* a serious support for that interpretation. How 
they came to be applied to it by the Stoics we can only guess. The 
presumption is that they were originally somehow connected with 
fire, otherwise there would have been no cause whatsoever for the 
Stoic identification. Presumably, too, they originally referred to 
the cosmological changes of matter, which the Stoics following 
Theophrastus understood to refer to world-periods. That they are 
not simply developed out of the opposition xopos-Aipos in frr. 67 
and in is suggested by the rarity ofxpn<*MoaOvr|, which would not 
be accidentally substituted forAiu^S: Aiu6$ indeed would be unsuitable 
it the opposition came not in an anthropological context (as in fr. 111) 
but in a cosmological one. I lere we may note Ilippolvtus* expression 
KaXei rxOro [sc. tO p] xpt\&\xoo<jvt)v k.k.: this has led Gigon 49, 
followed by Walzer ad fr., to restore the fragment as (nvp)- 
XpTiauoovvTi K6po$, (tt6M\xo$ elpf;vT)) the last pair being an ill- 
judged deduction from the appearance of war and peace in fr. 67 
and the fact that in Ding. L. ix, 8, after Theophrastus, it is said that 
Heraclitus called the process leading to cosmogony moAspos, that 
leading to ecpyrosiselp^vt). This of course is an extension in the light 
of Empedocles of Heraclitus* emphasis on ‘war* as die essential 
condition for the existence of our cosmos. Hut even TrOp xptictpooOvTi 
Kopos may be too bold a connexion. Hippolytus’ KaAcT need not 
signify accurate quotation and the predication which diis would 
imply (see Reinhardt Hermes 77 (1942) 22 n. 3), and there are 
difficulties in the statement that lire is deprivation and satiety, even 
if there is less precision in die apposition than the identity implied 
by the English ‘is*. Even on the eepyrosis-interpretation accepted 
by Gigon, fire cannot be satiety, though there may he said to be a 
satiety 0/fire if all things become lire, and it may suffer a deprivation 
when parts of it change into a world. On the other hand, just as god 
is the opposites in fr. 67, so might -ire be called the opposites; but 
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the absolute identification of fire and god is difficult, and diis would 
hardly explain the Stoic application of the fragment to world- 
periods. If we continue to assume that this application must 
have arisen out of an original application of xpn^MO^^ri and xopcs 
to the cosmological Tporrat in ti:e sense of fr. 31, then it may be the 
case that Satiety* described the world viewed as a whole, all of 
which is essentially fire though measures of diis fire have been 
extinguished into sea and earth; wliile ‘deprivation’ describes die 
same situation from a different point of view (cf. fr. 10), according 
to which die pure, unexringuished fire ‘lacks’ those parts which 
have undergone Tpo-rcai to sea and earth- Alternatively, the two 
opposites may indeed be successive, not relative (in either case they 
are essentially connected): the ‘lack’ may refer to the measures 
which have to be restored, for example, when a portion of sea turns 
to earth; the subsequentK6pc$, meaning in this case positive ‘surfeit’ 
rather than mere satiety, might indicate a state in which the sum of 
sea had become temporarily too great by the accretion of extinguished 
fire, so that equivalent measures turn into earth and relieve the 
surfeir, only t<» cause a corresponding lack. In this case ‘surfeit’ and 
‘lack’ could apply to any of the three world-masses, including fire, 
or to the ‘turnings' of fire in general. These suggested explanations 
are obviously speculative, but they may be on the right lines: what 
is probable is that ‘satiety* and ‘deprivation’ were intended to describe 
or qualify not cosmogonical, but cosmological and continuous 
alterations of things. Whether they applied 'to fire as the whole 
world-order, or to the unchanged aitlieria! fire within that order, 
and whether they were applied successively or simultaneously, must 
remain in doubt. See also p. 361 n. 

There remains to be considered the sentence irdvra ydp, to 
m/p £tteA8ov KpivF.I Kai KcrraAfiyrrai: this has norma"Iv been accepted 
as a fragment ( fr. 660, 26a), even by Burner, who was forced to 
maintain that it did not necessarily imply that fire overtakes all 
tilings at once. Hut Reinhardt (Parmenides 164ff. and, more 
circumspectly, Hermes 77 (1942) azfF.) has now demonstrated almost 
conclusively that the words belong to Ilippolvtus, and are. simply 
a recapitulation of Iris koodoo Kpiois interpretation of the Stoic 
honjpcocjis interpretation of Heraclitus, (i) q>T'oi in Hippolytus does 
not necessarily introduce a quotation, but is often explanatory and 
implies no more than ‘means’: cf., tor example, his explanation of 
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Empedocles fr. 6 at Ref. vii, 29, 6 (p. 211,5 W.), si yap Erpsips, 
<pnolv, ouk dv TtOTf Aipw KOTtAiioeri TO 2wa.. .Old toOto Nfjariv 
kcAcI to 05 wp (cf. also Ref. vi, 26, 2 (p. 153 \V.); vii, 29, 20 (p. 213 
W.); and Clement Strom. 1, 182, 1 (ri, p. m, 20 St.); v, 18, 4 
( n > p- 338, 4 Si.)), (ii) In this chapter of Hippolytus every quotation 
is followed by an exeyesis, but tlierc is no exegesis to this so-called 
fragment, which is in fact a further expansion of Clement's interpre- 
tation otnopos in fr. 65. 0>i) I he verbstmpyfaScn, Kpivciv (meaning 
to judge will) a direct object), andKarraAapj 3 dvav are all frequently 
used in Christian eschatological contexts: cf. Hippolytus Ref x, 34, 
2 (p. 292 W.) .. ,tK<p£u^cr6E impxoutvriv irupo? Kpl’crecos dntiAtjv; 
II Timothy iv, 1 Kpivtiv 3&vTas xai vEKpoui;; R,f vi, 31,1 (p. 158 W.) 
90 op>a T15 KcrraAi'yperai ouk els paKpdv tote tou; alwva; (cf. also 
Ref. vii, 27, 3 (p. 206, 14 \V.)). On the other hand, Kplvsiv widi the 
personal object meaning ‘condemn’ is rare before Christian literature 
(LSJ s.v. 111, 3 cites only Demosth. xtx, 232; tv, 47); otherwise the 
word lias to mean ‘bring to trial’. As forKcrraAaupdveiv, Reinhardt 
is probably right (Parmenides 1 65) in his contention that koto- here 
does not imply condemnation’, as in KaTayiyvcboxm/, KcrraKpIvEtv, 
etc.; nevertheless, the verb gains the sense of‘convict’, as a develop¬ 
ment in the juristic sense of its general meaning ‘overtake’ or 
‘ seizeReinhardt is wrong in denying this sense of the word, cf., 
lor example, a fifth-century inscription from Erythrac (Rev. Jc 
Philo/. (1928) 192) .. , 5 ico(iv 8' £vai toi poAouEvcot Kai f y KciraAdpni 
£vai Twuuav tC Sid^cm os ... (KcrraAdpij - ‘gains a conviction'). 
Thus tlie sentence, if it were by 1 ieraclitus, would probahly have to 
mean ‘lire having come suddenly upon all things will bring them to 
trial and secure their conviction’. Yet the combination of verbs 
is unusual, and the resulting meaning is hardly incisive enough to 
justify the complex juristic metaphor. The diction, in fact, is un- 
Ilcraclitean yn d typically Chrisiian: 1 it explains the Kiiopou xplaiv 
already referred to in the context (cf. also Ref. vi, 9, 3 (p. 136 \V.)). 
1 he application of a Christian eschatological sense to Heraclitus’ lire 

1 Gig™ 130 accept, Reinhardt's somewhat too drastic criticism of Kpivtl, 
bul maintains that the rest of thy sentence, i.e. ttovtcx to trup tTrsASiv earra 
foVfirroi, ii genuine. Even so an explanation on die level of li. 28 is difficult, 
lor KdTtxAaupavrtv in die legalistic sense is appropriate with Sitcr, hut not with 
tup. (tttA6dv appears weak, bnl would have some point if it referred to the 
successive. Tporai of lire. 
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is shown also by Themistius, in An. post. p. 8rtf. Wallies: womp 
'Hp&kAeitos t 6 Trup otaTai p6vov crrotxsiov Kai £k toOtou yeyovtvat 
-ro trav evteuQev yAp Apas Kai 8 e 5 rrr£Tai, autupAtyfiaEoSal tote t6 

traiv dmtiAwv-A more important parallel is provided by Clement 

Strom. V, 9, 3 (ti, p. 331, 21 St.): . . .Kai parrot Kai Aikt; KcrraAfiyErai 
vpeuSwv ’tiKTova? Kai pApTupct? [this forms the second part of 
Heraclitus fr. 28], 6 ’Eq>{cn6s 911010. o! 5 ev yap Kai ofrros Ik -rfjs 
pap( 36 pou ipiAoaoipias pafkbv tAv 61a wupo^ KASapoiv two kok&s 
pEpicoKoiwv, f|v uarspov Itcnuptoaiv fKaAcaav oi Itcoikoi. This 
demonstrates in brief how Heraclitus’ fire was adapted 10 Christian 
needs by the medium of the Stoa; but it does more than this, for 
Clement evidently interprets KaraAtjvpeTai in fr. 28 (- ‘overtake’) in 
the precise eschatological sense in which the word is used by Hippo¬ 
lytus. There may very well he, in our passage of Hippolytus, 
a legitimate reminiscence of Heraclitus’ use (also eschatological, 
though with different implications) of KcrraAAppETai in lr. 28 -a use 
which is primarily legalistic and can properly be applied to AIkti or 
its officers. If so, Hippolytus is probably dependent here upon the 
same Stoic source as Clement. 1 

1 To revert to fr. 65: it i‘ possible that in die words xpnmK^vTi and 
KQp-st; Heraclitus was referring to Anaximander’s metaphor of the mutual 
encroachment and subsequent retribution of the world-masses. Kopo* would 
describe llu? state of iSndcr, while xpn*M0^vr, calls for ‘retribution and 
punishment kc*; t{<hv. On fr. Mu (pp. 359!!.), M. Marcovich nuw lias 
some observation* in its defence: 'On Heraclitus' fr. 66 DK' (Merida, Venezuela, 
*959)- 










16 

(27 B) 

Clement Paedagogus 11, 99, 5 (1. p. 216, 28 Sr.) Af|osrai uiv yip 
iacos to ocla6ryr6v 9&S t;s, to 5e votjt6v abuvarov £cmv r r \ «pricJiv 
'Hp&KXeiTO$* x6 1 xr\ 6uvov nore nw^ av ti$ XcxOol; toIvw 

STT IKaXbTTTCOliE^a TO CKOTO^. . . , 


For perhaps one will escape the notice of the perceptible fight, hut of the 
intelligible light it is impossible so to do, or as Heraclitus says; How 
could anyone escape the notice of that which never sets? In no way , 
then, let us cover ourselves in darkness .. . . 


Comutus, Compendium xi, after a reference to die all-seeing eye of 
Zeus, asks trees yap oTov t£ £oti -rf|v 61& tt&vtcov 5 if ( KOueav SOvapiv 
XavOdveiv ti tcov £v tco Koaycc yEvon£vcov; It is just conceivable that 
1 his contains \ reminiscence of the present fragment; another 
reminiscence is possible in the Cratylus passage discussed below; 
hut beyond tiiis Clement is our sole testimony. There is no reason 
to disbelieve him; as far as can be judged from his other quotations 
from Heraclitus, and indeed from all other Greek authors, he is 
reasonably accurate—liable perhaps to combine two quotations 
without warning (fr. 28), or to interpose an explanation (fr. 20). but 
only occasionally, as perhaps in fr. 14, to mislead the reader seriously 
about the extent of the quotation. In the present fragment there is 
little scope for any of these faults, and it must he accepted as it 
stands. On the oilier hand, Clement's interpretation of it is of little 
or no value as such. He evidently extracted from his source for 
Heraclitus all the sayings to which a Christian eschatological sense 
could possibly be attached; wirh this motive he quotes frr. 24, 25, 
27, 28, 30. 31. Tlie last two of these, at ali events, were plainly not 
intended by Heraclitus in the sense in which Clement interprets 
them, to refer to a Koopou Kpicns 5 td mrpos: it is therefore quite 
possible that fr. 16 too did not originally refer to an omniscient and 
avenging power, even if the context of the fragment suggests that 
its original application must have been of this kind. Clement’s 
suggestion that the subject <>1 tc pfi Suvov ttote is <pa>$ is, in itself, 
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worthless. ‘That which never sets' was presumably contrasted, 
explicitly or implicitly, with that which does set rliar is, one of the 
heavenly bodies: for&ivttv is regularly used of the setting of the sun, 
moon and stars. The second part of the fragment shows ilia- the sun 
and not the moon or any star is meant, for ‘noticing’ things was 
the particular prerogative of Helios, who sees and hears all things 
upon earth (tt&vt’ £9opes Kai ttccvt' fTraKoueis, Ik in, 277, cf. Od. xi, 
109) and who l or that reason was regularly invoked as a witness of 
oaths. At night, however, the sun sailed round the river of Okeanos 
out of sight, and would not therefore observe infractions of an oath; 
this was not a general modification, but perhaps a literal and personal 
comment by Heraclitus. The fragment suggests that he had posited 
something more permanent and all-seeing than the sun, something 
which never sets: something which, though not necessarily fully 
rational, at least had the power of perception; otherwise the word 
Xov 0 dvF.iv could scarcely have been used of it. (The neuter form does 
not necessarily imply that it is a iliing rather than a person -here, 
obviously, a deity; it could be Lliat a neutral aspect, i.e. an unusual 
power of perception, is emphasized at the expense of personal 
aspects.) Here the Comutus passage is relevant: Tfjv Sid irdvrcov 
SifjKOuoav buvapiv shows the Stoic inclinations of the author and 
presumably refers to-rvp vorpdv or some similar form of the divine 
power, cf., for example, Aerius 1, 7, 33 (SVF 11, 1027) ol Ztcoikoi 
voepov 6e6v orrapcrivovTai. TrOp tevcikov . . .kcu TtvsOpa piv Sifjxov Si* 
6Aoy toO Koopou. The all-seeing is the deity- perhaps Zeus himself, 
Zevs . . .6$ te Kai aAAou? AvQpwTrou? £9097 KOti tIvutoci 09 ti? 6u&p-rq 
( 0 </.xiir, 213 f.),ZfO?fi? £9099: ttAvto: (Soph. EL 175); or perhaps the 
lire which the Stoics followed Heraclitus in endowing with divinity, 
and which according to Plato certain ‘believers in flux ’ distinguished 
carefully from the sun for the very reason dm it did not set: Cratylus 
4t3D,c [Socrates is discussing, not wholly seriously, the derivation of 
Bfocnov on the assumption that words point to a flux of all things] 
6 y&p -ii? 9?ioiv Toih-o riven SIkcoov, tcv r'iAiov toOtov yap p6vov 
Siaiovra Kai KaovTa ETriTpoirsOgiv t& ovto. £-rei 5 av ouv tco Afyco 
crirri) &TUEVOS d-'S koXov ti aKrycw?, KcrraycAa pou ouio? dxouaa? Kai 
cpcoTa ei oOSiv Sixaiov olpcn flvai h toT? dvOocarroi? uitiBav 6 f|Aic? 
Sdry ArrrapcOvros oov tpoO 5 ti ctO ^keIvo? Acyci aCrro, to ttuo 9~aiv' 
tooto 6‘ ou pc?Si6v eotiv ti&Evai. 6 81 oOk outo t 6 Ttvp 9naiv, aAA’ 
a’jro to Otpuiv t6 tv tc£ nupi fvov. It is likely enough that there is 
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some reference here to lleraclitean ideas, and ii is possible rliar 
{tt€i6ov 6 t)Ak>s &jt\ refers to this fragment. If diis is so, then the 
amendment that ‘justice’ is nor the sun, but fire, may reproduce 
what Heraclitus actually said; the further restriction dial die heat 
should be distinguished from fire may be intended to refer rather to 
I)iogenes of Apollonia. Unfortunately, in these quasi-jocular passages 
of Plato, in which the Cratylus and Theaetetus particularly abound, 
it is impossible to be sure what is simply invented, what adapted, 
and what accurately reproduced from historical predecessors. 

It may be legitimate to conjecture, however, that 'that which 
never sets’ is either fire or Zeus, and that either one or the other is 
contrasted with the sun. This would accord with the possible 
references in Plato and Cumulus. Between fire and Zeus there is 
less difference than might appear: the subject of fr. 32, which 'is 
willing and unwilling to be called Zeus’, must be closely related to 
if not identical with fire (p. 396). In using the name Zeus Heraclitus 
is conceding that in some respects the traditional religion has hir 
upon the truth (perhaps accidentally): the Zeus of Homer sees all 
things, as docs the subject of 1 leraclirus* fragment. The point of the 
fragment is sfil conjectural; Cigon 130 followed an established 
interpretation in taking it closely with fr. 66d (which is discussed, 
and rejected as a genuine quotation, after fr. 65) as a reference to die 
ccpyrosis- fire will come upon all things, none will escape its 
notice. But the personal tis (as opposed toTi in Comutus: Gataker 
proposed emending to ti) is against any explanation in terms of 
physical, cosmic changes. It relates the activity of to pfi 80 vov to 
mankind, and so makes it probable that the fragment is analogous to 
the second pari of tr. 28, also quoted by Clement in a similar 
context: A(kt) KcrroXfiiferai ^tvSa>v t£ktovos Kai pdtpTupas (Kcrra- 
Afjvprrcn in pseudo-fr. 66 may be a reminiscence of this: that i> rhe 
limit of the connexion between frr. 1 6 and 66n). 'I bus fr. 1 6 may well 
be part of an attack upon liars, upon Heraclitus’ opponents who do 
not recognize die Logos: if so, it only rjears indirectly upon his 
physical theories. Here it may be recalled that in the Cratylus 
passage Socrates’ informants give the sun, or lire, as equivalents for 
Stxaiov; yet the intermediary derivation of SIkcuov from SiaTcv may 
be due not to any I leraclitean but to Plato himself, sun, lire and beat 
being explanations merely of his XeTiTOTCcrdv i t Kai Tayiorov which 
controls (hriTpoTreun: cf. fr. 64) all tilings. Or conceivably Heraclitus 
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did try verbally to relate Aiku in fr. 28 witliTb pfj BOvov in fr. 16. At 
any rate AIki) and Zeus arc closely connected in popular thought: in 
fr. 94 it is Dike’s assistants who see that the perpa of the sun are 
preserved; Hesiod, Erga 2561!'., te-’s us that Dike sits by Zeus’ 
throne and 'oversees the affairs of men’, a view ascribed t<; Orpheus 
at Demosth. xxv, 11. In frr. 28 and 32 (as also in 94) Heraclitus is 
content to use symbols derived from popular mythology to express 
his meaning: II may be that in fr. 16 also (where one such symbol, the 
sun, is implicitly rejected) he meant to go further and to express the 
concept of Dike more exactly in terms of his own special theories. 
In this case he might have meant fin: as subject of to pf| BOvov 
not fire in its aspect of die whole k6ouo$, but. as the particular source 
of them/p6s Toouai in fr. 31, as basis and regulator (cf. Reinhardt, 
Hermes 77 (1942) 244) of die continual cosmological changes. This 
lire is the same as ‘thunderbolt’ which steers all things (fr. 6.\): there 
too it has motive, if not rational, capacity, and there too, like /cus 
himself and like all cosmic fire, it is permanent and ‘docs not set’, 
bbr Heraclitus, TrOp lias three applications: (i) to die world-order as 
a whole; (ii) to ‘unextinguished’ fire in cosmological changes, i.e. 
that which has not turned to sea or earth, and which remains in the 
cupcrv6$; (iii) to the motive and directive fire of fr. 64 (and |x:rhaps 
tr. 1 6): this is perhaps substantially the same as (ii), excepL that it is 
not confined to the sky bur also permeates things around us, 
perhaps solely in die form of vpuxf|. 

This treatment of fr. 16 is obviously more speculative even than 
most parrs of this book; in particular, it must remain quite uncertain 
wl-.ether ‘that which does not sot' is to be identified with fixe or not. 
The application of the saying is certainly not primarily cosmological, 
although for Heraclitus the affairs of men could nor be dissociated 
from the structure of die cosmos. The fragment is placed in this 
group partly because it may bear upon the nature of 1 leraditus’ fire, 
partly because of its traditional (and fallacious) connexion with the 
eepyrosis-interpreration. 1 

1 Schleiermacher emended rfc to tIvct, thus giving the fragment tins sense: 
'how could that which never sets escape rhe notice of any one?' There is little 
to be said in favour uf this conjecture: if it were correct, die saying might become 
an attack on Anaximenes (and others), who evidently believed that the sun did 
not set in the true sense, but disappeared behind mountains in the north, 
cf. Aerius 11, 16, 6 ; Hippolytus Ref. I, 7, Aristotle Meteor. B 1, 354a 27. 
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Fit. I 2 | + 49 *d], 91 

The river-analogy: upon those who step into the same 
river different waters flow regularly down. The preserva¬ 
tion of the river's identity and name, in spite of the 
constant change of its parts, is due to the regularity and 
balance of that change, just as the preservation of a 
k6ouo$ is due to theprrpa which govern all meteorological 
and cosmological change. Piato and all later ancient 
critics took the river-analogy to apply to changes in 
every individual filing, and lo illustrate die continuity 
of those changes: actually it illustrates the measure which 
must inhere in large-scale changes taken as a whole. 
Heraclitus did not believe, any more than any of his 
predecessors, that everything was changing all the time, 
though many things are so changing and everything must 
eventually change. 
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Arius Didymus ap. Eusebium P.E. XV, 20 mpi 6£ vpux?fe KArdvOqs 
pev Td Zr]vcovos 56ygcrra TTapan&psvos TTpo$ auyxpiaiv nf.v ttoos 
tous dAAous <puciKou$ (pT)aiv oti 7.f,v<ov Tqv yvyTiv Asyri aic-GtynKqv 1 
dvaOupiamv KaOanTfp 'HpaKAfiTos’ pcuAoptvos yap ipqxxvioai oti at 
yoyoi dvath/picbpcvai voepat 2 ati yivovrat siKaoiv auras toTs TtoTapois 
Aeycov outcos* 7ioTagoIoi xolaiv auxoioiv cgpcrivouaiv exepa 
xal irepot \i8ara impper Kal yuyai 6t amo twv Oyp&v dva6u- 
pitovrrat. avccOupiaoiv pev oOv opoicos tco ‘HpaKArircp tx)v yuyi^v 
avacpaivF.i Zqvcov, aiothynicfiv 6t avrriiv rival Bid toOto Atya.... 

1 ato 9 rjatv f\ code., cm. Wcllmann. 2 vsapal Meewaldt. 


On the subject of soul Cleanthes y setting our the opinions of Zeno for 
comparison with the other natural philosophers , says that Zeno is like 
Heraclitus in calling the soul a percipient exhalation: for Heraclitus , 
wishing to demonstrate that souls by being exhaled are for ever becoming 
intelligent , likened them to rivers in these words: l pon those who step 
into the same rivers different and again different waters flow; and souls 
also are exhaled from moisture. Zeno , then, declares the. soul an exha¬ 
lation similarly to Heraclitus , and percipient for the. following reason ... . 

It is almost certainly Cleanthes and not (as By water, Burnet, Gigon 
104, etc. have always assumed) Zeno who quotes from Heraclitus: 
Arius tells us quite clearly lliat Cleanthes cited the doctrines of his 
master side by side with those of other thinkers—presumably to 
provide corroboration of Zeno's theories. Zeno described die soul 
as a percipient exhalation: diis, adds Cleanthes, agrees with Hera¬ 
clitus’ description of k, which Cleanthes then quotes. This state of 
affairs is what might be expected; for although Zeno must have based 
his physical theories particularly upon Heraclitus' description of fire, 
lie is never named in our sources as having quoted Heraclitus by 
name; while Cleanthes evidently initiated a detailed examination of 
Heraclitus with a view to die more careful foundation of Stoic 
physics upon ancient authority. Diogenes Laertius records that 
Cleanthes wrote four books of commentaries (igiiy^oets) on 
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Heraclitus, and there is reason to believe that he made sonic modi¬ 
fication of Zeno’s system in the light of his special knowledge of i lie 
earlier thinker- in particular, the idea of the sun as to fiyepoviKov, 
and o(’t6vos; in his version of cosmogony he may have avoided tin- 
addition of air to Heraclitus' three world masses. The results of his 
interest in Heraclitus are shown by the many unmistakable echoes 
in the Hymn to Zeus. 

rhe words in heavy type seem genuine enough: the Ionic datives 
plural in -otert, the consistent use of -v e<pp\ku<ttik6v, and the archaic 
repetition of fTEpa, suggest that these are the original words of 
Heraclitus; quite apart from dialect forms (which could be and often 
were faked) the rhythm and phrasing of the sentence lead to the same 
conclusion. Nearly all editors (Zeller, Z\ 797 n. 2, being an 
honourable exception) have accepted lie next sentence, too, as part 
of the quotation. Here, however, the case is very different: there arc- 
no lonicisms to aid identification as a quotation, and, on the other 
hand, there is a verb, AvaCuuiwvrai, which in this compound form 
does not appear elsewhere before Aristotle. Admittedly Theo¬ 
phrastus and the demographers attribute the use of this verb to 
several Presocratic thinkers (including Xenophanes, where its use is 
unlikely, though possible in uncontraeted forms likeavaeupiAovTat), 
but this means very little. That the concept of exhalation or evapora¬ 
tion was familiar to them is beyond doubt, but the natural expression 
of it would be by the noun drubs, possibly by crrpijEtv, and perhaps 
by the simple verb SuinacrGai, which is common in fifth-century 
writers (particularly Herodotus) for the burning of incense, etc. An 
instance of GumaoQai normally assigned to Hipponax (fr. So Diehl) 
is doubtful: all we are told is that the verb appears in a 1 lipponactian 
metre. If Heraclitus did indeed use rhe compound form it is strange 
that this is the only use of this highly convenient word to survive 
in over a century.' Further, tcov uyp&v (instead of OScrros or 
e.g. enyerros, or even tcu uypou) is not quite what one would ex¬ 
pect of Heraclitus: the use of neuter adjectives as substantives 
in die singular is a favourite one with him (cf., for example, frr, 10, 
88, 126), but usually to emphasize the particular attribute of a 
certain substance in terms of opposites. Yet here the generic ex¬ 
pression would stress the common property of e.g. blood and 
water; so die language can hardly be said to form an insuperable 
1 Wilamowitz, Hermes. 62 (1927) 276, attacks only rhe noun-form. 
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objection to the ascription of Kai fuxai.. .dwaevyi&vrai to 
Heraclitus. 

A more substantial difficulty is diat of establishing any significant 
connexion between the river-sentence ana the statement that souls 
are exhaled from moisture. Reinhardt, Parmenides 61, and Gigon 
28, cf. 104, are satisticd that the quotation trom Heraclitus (in 
which they include Kcd spuyal.. .AeaOupi&vrai) ‘comes from a 
psychological context’, i.e. they assume that diis context clarified the 
link between the two sentences. Yet it is difficult if not impossible 
to imagine any context which would accomplish this. The river- 
sentence has nothing whatsoever to do with exhalation; the only 
formal connexion between the two sentences is die mention in both 
oi moisture or water. Attempts have been made to supply words to 
the second sentence which would establish a significant link— 
Capelle (Hermes 59 (1924) 121) suggested (dsi) enro twv uyp&e 
ktX., Gomperz dvae-juiccvrcxi (tTtpai Kai g-repen). The former is the 
easier omission; the link would then be the continuity of each 
process, but even so the comparison would be without much point. 
In any event these additions are superfluous, since Meewaldt’s 
veapai achieves the same end much more persuasively (Diels 
attempted an analogous solution by conjecturing that vospaf was 
a corruption of iTcpai). The transition is still extremely abrupt, 
and nothing to help it is really added by veapai, die sense of which 
is already present in Ad yivovTcn. None of these solutions, then, 
succeeds in giving the whole passage a satisfactory sense, and 
the ‘psychological context’ must for the present remain a doubtful 
hypothesis. 

Here it may be helpful briefly to turn aside from the fragment to 
consider Plain’s interpretation of Heraclitus' theory of natural 
change. This is, in short, that Heraclitus held all things to he in flux 
like rivers: Theaet. i6od kotA. . .‘HpAkXeitov. . .cbv peupora 
kiveToGgi tA -rravra; Crat. 401D KaG’ HpAkXeitov av hyoivro tA 
Airra tfvoti T£ -uAvtc Kai ttgvstv ovStv; Crat. 402 a Xfyet ttou ' HpAkXeito<; 
6ti Ttavra xwpei Kai oASiv pdvri. Kai itorapoO (bofi arrciKAjwv tA 
6vra Agysi «s 5 is t; tov cottAv ttctouov ouk av fppaln?. At Theaet. 
152F. Plato humorously attributed a similar doctrine to all early 
thinkers save Parmenides; but Heraclitus and his followers remained 
for him the chief serious exponents of these ideas. .Aristodc sub¬ 
scribes to Plato's interpretation, de an. A 2, 405328 iv Kivt)ati 8’ 
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elvai TCt o\rra kcckeivos [sc. 'H.] <Z>£TO Kai oi iroAXoi; Topical u, 
I04l>2i .. .Trivia kiveTtoi koO* ’HpaKAerrov; and (most notably) 
Met. A 6, 987332 . . .Tals 'HpaKAerreiots 66£ais cb$ arrravrcov tcov 
ata&Tyrwv ati ptovrcov Kai iTTiarriMns Trepi aCrr&v cuk ouoti$ (die episte¬ 
mological conclusion being due to Cratyius or Plato himself: on this 
passage sec my article 'The Problem of Cratyius*, AJP 72 (1951) 
243#.). Now of this docirine dial things are constantly changing 
like flowing rivers there is no sign whatever in die fragments, apart 
from this fr. 12 and fr. 91 (in introducing which Plutarch attaches a 
paraphrase of fr. 12 to the Platonic interpretation). Yet these 
fragments simply consist of statements about rivers: nothing is said 
about things in general behaving in the same way (for even if Kai 
4/1/Xai 5 e ktA. is by Heraclitus tiiis only relates to souls). On the 
other hand, diere is plenty of evidence from the fragments that 
Heraclitus did not 'deny stability to the natural world; on the 
contrary, his main purpose seems to be to assert such a stability, 
which according to him underlies all change, and most notably 
change between opposites. Thus the Platonic interpretation, which 
may be summarized in the phrase Tnftvra fcl, certainly puts the 
emphasis in die wrong place; nevertheless, it plainly shows that for 
Plato (and Aristotle) the river-statements were illustrations of the 
behaviour of things in general. Now- it is on the w hole unlikely that 
Plato entirely misinterpreted the application of the river-statements 
(which may not have been elaborated much beyond our extant frr. 12 
and 91), though he may well have misunderstood flic precise point 
of that application. That they had some application, i.e. that Hera¬ 
clitus recorded this fact about the behaviour of rivers not simply as 
an isolated observation, but as an illustration or example in a larger 
argument, goes without saying; though Reinhardt, Hermes 77(1942) 
18, is right in emphasizing that there never was anything approaching 
a Flusslchre in Heraclitus himself. 

Tims the Platonic application of fr. 12 (a clear paraphrase of which 
is seen in the 81 s d<; tov outcv -rrorauov ouk dv Eg(5a(rs of Crat. 402 a) 
is much wider than its psychological reference according roCleanthes. 
1 lere the greater weight must be attached to Plato's opinion, accepted 
by Aristotle, and we must regard Cleanthcs’ statement that Heraclitus 
compared souls to the rivers mentioned in fr. 12 as partially if not 
completely misleading: souls may have been included ir. the objects 
of comparison, but no more than this. Cleanthes , quotation of ir. 12 
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at this point, then, accurate as ir is, is arbitrary. Yet why did he 
introduce it at all? for even if Kai v^uyai ktX. be attached to ir, ir 
still does not illustrate (Jeantlies’ introductory summary, ‘ Heraclitus 
likened souls to rivers*. And yet as an illustration to the main point 
that Heraclitus held that at vpuxoct dvaGuvucopevai votpai ati yivovrea, 
the appendix, Kai q/uxal. . .dvaOupiojvrat, is adequate by itself; and 
what we here accept as fr. 12 is totally irrelevant. 1 This tells against 
the possibility that Cleanthcs quoted two separate sayings of 
Heraclitus and connected diem with a Kai (as, for example, Clement 
did, with the connexion Kai pdvrot Kai, in fr. 28); for there would be 
no point whatsoever in the first of these quotations. Therefore either 
Cleanthcs must have accepted rrataMoIot.. .avaOuptcovTat as one 
continuous quotation from Heraclitus—die difficulties of which have 
already been mentioned—or his quotation ended at trnppeT, and Kai 
4/vxal.. .dvaOvpt&vTai is intended as another summary of 1 Iera- 
clitus to make Cleanthcs* contention still clearer. Now Kai q/uyal... 
avaOunicoirrai could be a further paraphrase of part of fr. 36, d£ 
05cctos Se 4/ux^,. In that fragment soul is put on a par with cosmo¬ 
logical fire; the meteorological process by which sea turned to fire 
in the cosmological Trup6$ Tpcrnai (fr. 31) was almost certainly 
evaporation or exhalation; therefore it is possible to conclude that 
d£ G5cctos 5 d yox^, too, represents a change accomplished by 
exhalation; therefore Kai vpvxai 8d drr6 tcov uypcov dva^uMtcovrat 
corresponds closely enough with this phrase. One may compare 
Aetius 1 Stoic perverted assertion, iv, 3, 12 ‘HpAkAevtos -rf.v pdv tou 
Koapou vpvx?jv dva6un(acnv dK tcov dv aCrrcp OypfiSv, t?|v 5 d dv toi^ 
3cpois drrrd Tifc dxr6s Kai Tfjs dv aCrroT* dpzaBupidaecos, dgoygvfj (sec also 
p. 341). There is almost a probability, then, that Kai vpvxal... 
dvaOumcovTat is a version in post-Heraclitcan language (notice also 
the use of uypcov in the passage of Aetius) of part of fr. 36 or a 
similar statement. Yet it still remains a problem why Cleanthcs 
quoted the river-statement: can it have seemed to him, in the light 
of his knowledge that according to I leraclitus souls are exhaled from 
moisture, to have implied that souls are like rivers? Only, surely, if 
his mind was more illogical than we have reason to believe. In this 
case the only remaining explanation is that Cleanthcs was using a 
source in which die river-quotation and the soul-summary were 
conjoined, and the context in which each originally belonged not 
1 If v€cspa( is read (p. 369) the emphasis is slightly but nor completely altered. 
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otherwise indicated: thus he might easily have been led to believe 
that the connexion between the river-quotation and a statement 
about souls implied that Heraclitus compared souls to rivers. In 
other words, Cleanthes believed that wrauolci .. .dvoOupubirrci 
came from a single context in Heraclitus, because he was using as 
source not Heraclitus himself but some collection of his sayings 
(both verbatim and in paraphrase) which were arranged by the most 
superficial criteria: thus a remark about t&v Oypcov became juxta¬ 
posed to the river-statement. In this case the xai of xai yu/ai St is 
a connective supplied in the source-collection, the Be perhaps 
belonging to the original form of the paraphrase of fr. 3d. (If, on the 
other hand, xcd yjycd Be is intended to be logically consequent upon 
fr. 12, then Be is probably the connective and xai means ‘also*; this 
no doubt is how Cleanthes interpreted it.) 

Plato’s version of the main river-statement has already been noted: 
Crau 402 a Sis ^ tov aurbv iroTapiv oOk 6v ^ipai-qs. Very similar is 
the sentiment assigned to Heraclitus in a famous passage of Aristotle, 
Met . T 5, 1010a 13 [Cratylus] 'HpaxAei-rcp hnrrlya eittovti ct» 51 s 
tw auTw rro-rw# oOx eotiv ip|J?jvar orurbs yap #lto oOB’ enra^. 
Aristotle’s version differs only by the use of the simple dative (as in 
the fragment) instead of is, after inpolveiv, and ofoCnc eotiv with the 
infinitive instead of the potential optative in the second person 
singular. This potential construction is paralleled in fr. 45, and it is 
possible (as Vlastos argues in AJP 76 (1955). 338 ff.) that the 
potential construction and 51 s belong to an original form of the river- 
statement. It is also possible that both are paraphrases of fr. t2, 
Aristotle’s being closely modelled on Plato’s. That this is so may he 
suggested by Plutarch, who in different places reproduces both the 
Aristotelian and the Platonic versions, and combines the latter wit h a 
version of the final words of fr. 12. On all this see now, as well as 
Vlastos loc. cit ., Kirk and Raven The Prcsocratic Philosophers 198 n. 2. 


|| (a) 1 £ iK. 392 B 

(b) ae sera num. 1S > 5 9 c 

\c) Qu. nat . 912 A 

| uot ap$ y&p oOk tcrriv 

1; iuPfivcn Sis crC-Tcp . . . 

1 (fr. 91 follows). 
[Arisrorelian] 

. 

iio a iu|i6v . . « f .s iv oO fRcn 
81 $ 4 yPt|vcn. . . . 

[Platonic: < 5 v has been 
omitted in oratio obliqua] 

noTayoIs (plural form | 
original, ctf. fr. 12] yap 

1 61 s toIs aCrrot's oOx av 
iupolriS [Platonic]...lTip# 
ydp fiTTippfT CScrra. 

[original: cf. fr. 12] 
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The Platonic paraphrase reappears in two passages of Simplicius 
(in Pkys . p. 77, 32 Diels; p. 1313, u Diels); then: is, however, one 
version of a river-statement which differs considerably both from 
fr. 12 and from the Platonic and Aristotelian summaries of it. I his 
is found in Heraclitus Homericus Qu. Horn . 24, and is generally 
accepted as a separate fragment ( tr. 49* Diels, 8 ib): xai -ttAAiv 
[ sc. ‘HpaxAciTCS qnyn]- rorayois tois aurojs epSaivouEV nr xai oux 
tupalvopev, elyfv te xai oux eIuev. 6Aov te to TTcpl tpuoEcos atviy ,;ot&6es 
aMqyopki. Reinhardt accepts cp| 3 afvon£v te xai oux Eypalvoytv, at 
any rate, as Heraclitcan (Hermes 77 (1942) 19 n.); Diels and Kranz, 
Zeller and Nestle accept the whole sentence -roTa-ycis.. .dyEV. 
Zeller explained ely 4 v te xa: oux elyev by understanding (ol aCrrol) or 
<iv tois carrols troTayoIs), the latter sense being approved also by 
Nestle (ZX 798 n.): both explanations are totally out of the question, 
for it is absurd to think that in any kind of (ireek the predicate could 
be entirely omitted thus after copulativeslvot. The phrase in question 
means ‘we exist and do not exist*, and as such is very properly 
abrogated from Heraclitus by Gigon 106f.; an existential judgement 
of this sort could only be accepted for I leraclitus by those who are 
content to see him through the eyes of Hegel. Some of Gigon’s 
oilier objections against the rest of the sentence arc also sound: the 
use of the first person plural to represent an action which is not 
necessary or universal (in contrast, for example, with fr. 21) is 
improbable in archaic prose style; and it is extremely unlikely that 
theiMPaivovTE* (who provide the fixed point of observation in fr. 12) 
should be put on a level with the waters which change. If the flux 
of rivers is to be applied to change in general, then that change should 
be asserted in other terms than these of the river-image. However, 
if riyiv te xai oOx sW is segregated as a completely worthless gloss, 
cypalvoyiv te xai oux JufkrivoyEv could refer to a change not in ‘us* 
but in die rivers— 4 die rivers into which wc step are the same and not 
the same’. Yet even this is not a possible summary of anything 
Heraclitus said, for it asserts that at any moment the rivers are the' 
same and not the same: this, as Aristotle tells us, is the belief not of 
Heraclitus but of Cratylus, ovtos yap <oero ouo’ onra^. Possibly we 
should supply (Bis) with Schlcicrmacker after the version of Seneca, 
Ep. 58,23 ‘Hoc est quod air Heraclitus: in idem flmnen bis descendi- 
mus er non desccndimus. manet enim idem fluminis nomcn, aqua 
transmissa est/ Calogero, (Horn. Crit. della Filos. haU 17 (1936) 
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215 n. 1, accepted Seneca’s version as the correct one and therefore 
rejected Gigon’s ’only serious objection* against an original fr. 49*. 
Ii is true that Seneca understands Heraclitus* meaning better than the 
author of the Homeric allegories, and that both are probably 
dependent on a slightly earlier common source: but how does ‘in 
idem fiumen bis descendimus et non dcscendimus’ differ from the 
Platonic-Aristotelian summary of fr. 12, e.g. 5 i$ is tov aCrrdv 
TraTcruov ofa &v fupalris, except in the use of the lirst-person-plural 
construction and the acceptance of what is implicit in fr. 12, but 
suppressed in the Platonic paraphrase, that die river in one sense 
remains ‘die same’? inpaivopiv te Kai ouk cpfterivonev is similar in 
form to the well-known oOk £ 0 eAei Kcd £QeAei of fr. 32; this paradoxical 
form is imitated by the authors of </e victu and Jc nutrimento , and 
misinterpreted by Aristotle, e.g. Met. T 7, 1012324 lotKE 5 * 6 nfev 
‘HpokAeItou A6yo$, Wymv ttAvtcc elvcn Kai [\i\ rival, amrvTa drATi 0 fj 
Ttoitiv—which is very probably the origin of the phrase eT|t£v te Kai 
ouk elgev. Nevertheless, die source of Seneca and Heraclitus 
Homericus may have been aware of die original as well as of the 
Platonic-Aristotelian version of fr. 12 (just as Plutarch evidently was, 
in ( c ) above: but can Plutarch here be dependent on the source of 
Seneca and Heraclitus Homericus?); so much is suggested by die 
original plural iroTayois in Heraclitus Homericus, and perhaps by 
‘aqua transmissa est’ (corresponding with Srspa Kai HTepa u 5 ara 
ETtippcI ?) in Seneca. 1 Tr will be noted that Si$ is a consistent feature of 
the paraphrases from Plato onwards (except in I leraclitus Ifomcricus, 
where it has 10 be supplied to avoid a glaring anachronism); it is 
necessitated by the alteration in the grammatical form of the original. 

Thus the sentence quoted so surprisingly by Cleanthcs and pre¬ 
served by way of Arius Didymus and Eusebius seems to I>c die 
original river-statement (to which fr. 91 should probably be added; 
see p. 3X4) from which die whole trAvra (bet interpretation widi us 
variant paraphrases was built up. A synopsis of diese variants is 
given on p. 375. 

h is now possible to return to the question of what Heraclitus 
meant by die river-statement. We have already seen that Plato took 

1 There is also a correspondence between the context of Plutarch «/.• E tX, 
392B (see fr. 91) and the Seneca passage; in both the constant changes under¬ 
gone by the body are bring iilusirule d. This common Tpdrros, possibly repro¬ 
duced by Heraclitus himself, was wived by the Stoics. 


Original river-Rtatenienf 


(fr. .2) 


TTOTCtpolOl TOIOIV OVTOIOIV (ppolvOUaur 
?TEpa xal ilTtpa OScrra tinppct [ + fr. 91?] 


Plato 

Sis tov avrr6v ttotcxp^v 
ouk av Ippatqs 


Clean thes 



Eusebius 
[our source 
for fr. 12] 


Aristotle 

6I5 t$ avT<J TroToptJ 
ouk fcrrnt lypi^vai 


Plut. dt E 
TTorayc? ydp oOk 

l<rriv ipfinvai Sis 
*t<P cxCrru). , . 

[fr. 91 follows] 


Plut. Qu. nat. 
wrapots yap 61 s 
tois ainols oOk 
fjipaltiS' ETEpa yap 
frmpptl OSaTa 

► Plut. d(. am num. 
iro-rap6v.. .ct$ 6v oO 
<fr,cn Sis 

—► Simplicius 
cl$ t6v aurov TroTapSv 

51* ouk &v 


Unknown version: 
perl laps TroTapoIs toTs 
aCrrcTs Sis ip0crfvoufv 
tc xai ouk iuPalvoptv 
CTtpa ydp tirtpptf O&ara 


Seneca 

In idem Rumen bis 
descendimus cc non 
descendimus. (mynet 
cnim idem Huminis 
nomen, aqua trans- 
missa esc.) 


Heraclitus Homericus 
Ttorayols to*s outoTs iu^alvopiv 

T£ KOI oOk {ppCOYOPEV, illdv Ti 
Kai OUK E \\ViV 
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it to mean that 'all tilings move and nothing stays still', and that 
Aristotle accepted tin's view. Plato elaborated it by aitributing r<> 
the Hcracliteans die idea dial Travra Traaav Kfvr|aiv dti kiveItcxi 
(Iheaer . i82a), while Aristotle refused this easy method of sup¬ 
pressing an evident uncertainty about die type of flux involved, 
P/tyx. 0 3, 253b9 Kai 900 i Ttves Kivsiaflai t&v 6vtcov ov t & pev 
Ta 5* ou, TravTa Kai dti, aAAa Aov86veiv toOtc rfiv f|p£TEpav 
aiaOriaiv. t rp6$ o 0 $ Kcdircp ou SiopljovTas trolav Kivrjotv Myouaiv, 
r\ irdcra^, ou x^ettov drrocvrnoat. Now Aristotle here must be 
referring to the Hcracliteans in general, and, presumably (since there 
is no mention of Cratylus’ emendation, that the flux is so extreme as 
to defeat significant utterance), to Heraclitus in particular. The 
statement that the perpetual change ‘escapes our perception* is 
particularly significant, since it is the earliest explicit occurrence of an 
interpretation of Heraclitus followed by I leidel (Arch.fi Gcscfi. dcr 
Philos. 19 (1905) 350th), Burnet (EGP 146), to some extent by 
Zeller ( 7 .N 801 f.), and others, which is very far indeed from die 
iruili. According to this interpretation, everything is constandy 
changing by an invisible and as it were molecular addition and 
subtraction of fire, water and eardi. This is perhaps contrary to what 
Heraclitus tells us in die fragments; ho believed strongly in the 
value of scnse-|RTception, providing dial it is interpreted intelli¬ 
gently, with 9p6vnais, by souls which understand its language (frr. 
55, 107,101 a; cl. trr. 17, 72). His criticism of men is based upon die 
tact that die truth is there to be observed, is common to all, but they 
cannot see it: apprehension of the Logos is no abstruse process but 
the result of using eyes, ears and common sense:. Our observation 
tells us that ibis -able or that rock are riot changing at every instant; 
there is nothing in nature to persuade us that they are so changing; 
the very idea would be repulsive to Heraclitus. 1 Nevertheless, 
Aristotle’s postulation of invisible changes (itself a legitimate 
deduction from Plato's assertion that according to the Hcracliteans 
‘everything is undergoing every motion all the Lime') is a logical 
development of die irotvra psT interpretation. Its irnplausibility is 
but another sign of die weakness of that interpretation. It was 
Schuster (p. 201 f.) who first reacted from it, though in the wrong 
direction; a more fruitful departure was made by Reinhardt, 

1 The above lines arc largely taken from my article 'Natural Change in 
Heraclitus', in Mind LX, n.s., no. 237 (Jon. 1951) 35 tf., esp. p. 41. 
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Parmenides 206 f. According to him (he was ofcourse trying to prove 
rliar Heraclitus followed Parmenides and attempted to circumvent 
his elenchus), the river-statement is simply an image (so also 
Hermes 77 (1942) 18); the dominating idea in Heraclitus is rest in 
change, not change in apparent stability. Reinhardt's insistence on 
the idea of die river-statement as a Glcicknis was badly stated: of 
course it is an image, but it must have been an image designed to 
throw light on some particular belief. Plato took that belief to be 
dial all things are constantly changing. He went beyond Heraclitus 
in making the river-analogy inro a metaphor, nor a simile; but his 
apprehension of the underlying idea is unlikely to have been 
completely at fault. Hie mistake he made was one of emphasis; what 
Heraclitus meant to illustrate in the river-statement was the coinci¬ 
dence between stability (of the whole river) and change (of the 
waters flowing past a fixed point), rather than continuity of change. 
Both these aspects are exemplified by rivers, buL bat the former w as 
the one in which Heraclitus was interested is demonstrated both by 
the trend ol his physical theory in general, and by the form of fr. 12: 
why be mention of d e£ppaivo\rn=$, and of the same river, if only the 
perpetual flow of water was to be stressed? Yet if die two distinct 
and opposed characteristics of rivers are to be emphasized the 
mention ol bcir sameness as we’i as of their flow is necessary, while 
the mention of a different class of observer from the long-distance or 
abstract one to whom the river remains unchanged, is desirable; 
hence ‘those who step into it*. Not that this fragment is 
merely anodier specific instance of die coincidence of opposites, in 
this case of ‘the same* and ‘other*: be examples of coincidence arc 
more concrete ban this—e.g. summer-winter, be young-the old, 
the straight-the crooked (regarded not as abstractions but as 
real things). Those examples are clearly described as such: ‘be way 
up and be way down is one and the same\ and so on. In addition, 
the identification of‘same* and ‘other* would destroy all differentia¬ 
tion; bough this is not an insuperable objection, since on one plane 
Heraclitus w r as anxious to do this, i.e. in the(fcpccvfft appovirj. Fr. 12, 
then, appears to be an instance of' identity of a kind persisting 
through change. Yet not all change preserves such an identity, and 
here a special quality of rivers is relevant: only because be waters 
flow' regularly and replace each other by balanced amounts is be 
identity preserved. This, of course, is precisely the principle of 
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piTpov which was detected in the cosmological fragments of Group 
to: in the turnings of lire in fr. 31 sea is measured into the same 
proportion as previously existed, die cosmic lire is kindled in measures 
and extinguished in measures i:i (r. 30. Only by the preservation of 
these measures, these quantitative material proportions, can the 
Kdopos or world-order survive at all. That it does pcrsisL is demon¬ 
strated by our senses; how it persists is learned by apprehension of 
the Logos, a wider aspect of dial nfrpov or measure which charac¬ 
terizes every physical change. 

Ir can be seen now how well this assessment of the significance of 
the river-statement accords with the cosmological fragments. That 
the assessment is correct is shown not only by this correspondence, 
hut by the form of the statement itself. The Jppalvovnrs provide the 
fixed point against which the regularity of the passage of water can 
alone be measured. The repetition Jrrcpa Kai §repa is more than 
a pictuiesque paraphrase of h-epoc since it strongly suggests the 
regularity of this passage; even though frepa has no quantitative 
meaning its repetition suggests (though no more) exact replacement. 
This will be confirmed by fr. 91, where a series of pairs of words is 
attributed to Heraclitus which can only be designed to stress this 
exact replacement of water in a river. 

Nor can it be counted surprising if Plato mistook die emphasis 
of fr. 12: by itself, or even with fr, 91 attached, and to one who, 
though he evidently understood one main trend of Heraclitus' 
thought (Sophist 2420, k), was not always interested in exact 
historical assessments of his predecessors, this fragment alone could 
lead to the whole ttAvto pri interpretation. Plato's own interest in 
the n&vra theory was an epistemological one: if all tilings are in 
flux there can be no tmoTfjprj—this, surely, was his own deduction, 
and a vital one in the development of the theory of Forms. Accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle the flux-theory was developed even before Plato, by 
the eccentric Cratylus (and according to Socrates in the Thcaetctus 
by 1 those around Ephesus', if they are to i>e distinguished from 
Heraclitus himself); but Cratylus ir, the Platonic dialogue believes 
primarily in the natural validity of names, and I have suggested 
\AJP 72 (1951) 125(1*.) that his reputation as an extreme Heraclitcan 
might be due to a misunderstanding. Bul whether it was some 
unknown pre-Platonic follower of Heraclitus, or Cratylus, or Plato 
himself, who first mistook die emphasis in fr. 12, die fact, remains 
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that for Heraclitus this saying was a corroboration of the determin- 
ability of change in nature, not an exaggeration of the extent of that 
change. The Milesians had all assumed that all things were imbued 
with a kind of life-principle of movement and alteration, so much so 
that Theophrastus had assigned to diem (misleadingly, it is true) an 
di5ios KivT^ais- I leraclitus, too, must have seen dial the world is 
a place of change, a fact that is immediately obvious to anyone. 
Even things which art', now stable, like mountains, rocks and trees, 
must eventually perish (though ‘death* for him was merely altera¬ 
tion, fr. 36); otherwise the iraAIvTovos appoviri which ensured the 
continuance of change between opposites, and so of the unity which 
underlay those opposites, would lie destroyed, and the k6cpos as 
such cease to exist. To have said that everything changes, like 
rivers, would have been for him either an absurdity or a loosely 
expressed commonplace: what he did say was that natural changes 
occur in die way that rivers change, i.e. in measures, and thereby 
maintain in spite of change the unity of die whole k6chos and the 
balance of its essential constituents. 

Further confirmation of die above interpretation might be 
provided by an important passage of Aristotle, Meteor. B 3, 3571127: 
‘ Does the sea always remain numerically one and consisting of die 
same parts, or is it, too, one in form and volume while its parts arc 
in constant change, like air and sweet water and fire? For each of 
these is in a constant stare of change [literally, “is always becoming 
other and < idler ", <5tri y&p &KKo xoti ylvrroci toOtcov ckocotov], buL 

the form and the quantity of each of them are fixed (accepting Bonitz's 
Kcd t 6 rAfiSos for toO TrAfi0ous], just as wfith the flux of flow ing 
waters and the flame [KctOdrrrcp to tcov pcovTccv OSxrcov xai to Tffe 
qAoyos fcuua]. The answer is clear, and there is no doubt that the 
same account holds good of all these things alike. They differ in that 
some of them change more rapidly or more slowly than otJiers; and 
they are all involved in a process of perishing and becoming which 
results for all of diem in a regulated manner [TtTaypivcos] * (transla¬ 
tion after K. \V. Webster). There is no mention of Heraclitus here, 
bur the mention of die example of the river, which maintains its 
‘form* only because its flux is regulated, may well be due to a 
reminiscence of the real import of die river-statement. The instance 
is not in ir self an abstruse one, and might have occurred to Aristotle 
independently; bur ctXAo Kai 6XK0 is strongly reminiscent offrepa 
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Kai ?T€pa in fr. 12. What is perhaps particularly significant is that 
Aristotle links the river with fire; it has been seen that one of the 
reasons for Heraclitus’ assignment of a special position to fire was 
probably that it patently undergoes regular changes, burning fuel 
and emitting smoke proportionately and so retaining irs stability. 
The possibility cannot he excluded that Heraclitus himself compared 
the behaviour of cosmic fire with that of a river; but neither, 
unfortunately, can it be confirmed any further. 1 

1 1 see no reason to change the above discussion in view of A. Rivier's 
essay 44 Le Fragment 12 d'H&aclUc,” Un Empbi Archatquc dc l'Analogic 
(Lausanne, 1952) 9 39. Ilivier, who accepts Gigon attempts to find a 
genuinely sigr-iheanr connexion between the river statement and *x\ q/i/xai 
8e ott6 t&v Cryp&v dva©uui©»rtau In so doinji, he argues that ^paivov/eiv is a 
later addition, that die quotation forms a proportional statement of the type of 
fr. 79, and that its real aim is to assert die extreme mobility of the soul. I do nor 
believe IwPaivovow can be added, for reasons set out in Museum Helveticum, 14 
(1956) i6af. 
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Plutarch Jc E 18, 392 u . . .ttSctoc Qvryn'i <pvois tv w.tow ytviotws Kai 
<p0opa$ yevopivn cpAapot irapcxet Kai -SdiKtioiv dpuSpav Kai dpe|3aiov 
avrrfjs. . .rorapep yap ouk caTtv dppfjvai 6is t& avhep Ka0* 'Hpa- 
kAeitov, ou5t 0vr)T% ovafas 615 ayaaOai Kara dAY 6 £uttiti Kai 
T<ftyEi pErapoAfis oK(6vr,ot xal irdAtv ouvdyci, pdAAov 8t o08£ 
TrdAtv cu8’ OaTEpov AAA* apa ouvloTaxai xai dutoAcLnei Kai 
npdcreioi xal dr.eiot- 66ev o^b' els t 8 rival Trtpaivct to yiyvoptvov 
carrfis... . 

. . . Every mortal nature, being in the middle of coming-to-be and 
passing away, provides a phantom , a dim and uncertain apparition of 
itself...for it is impossible to step twice into the same river according to 
Heraclitus , or to lay hands twice on mortal substance in a fixed condition: 
but by the swiftness and speed of its change It scatters and again gathers, 
or rather not ‘ again ’ or 1 afterwards* , bur at the same time it comes 
together and flows away, and approaches and departs; therefore its 
\sc. mortal substance's\ becoming does not terminate in being,. . . 

Tr is obvious that iroTapco. . .tco aerrep reproduces the Aristotelian 
form of Plato’s paraphrase: of the river-statement (see p. 372), and 
not (as By water, Diels, Kranz. and others believed) the original 
words of Heraclitus. o 05 t.. .Kcrrd h£iv is an explanation, after Plato, 
added by Plutarch himself: no one now denies this (though Nestle 
saw fit to draw attention to an attempt by Brieger to do so, ZN 797 
n. 2). Kranz in DK retains Diels’ conjecture koto f£iv (Tfjs aCrrfjs): 
this is quite unnecessary, since t£ts (in iis Aristotelian-Stoic sense, as 
Zeller rightly saw) means 'fixed condition’ and therefore implies 
identity. Plutarch goes on to apply, formally to OvrjTfi oOcria and 
not to me river, as is shown by the gender ofaCrcfjs in t6 yryvdpEvov 
avrTtfc, three pairs of contrasted verbs which are evidently intended 
to suggest accretion and dispersal. Tlie actions of the first pair are 
first implied to be successive, by -itdAiv, but Plutarch then retracts 
this as though it were an oversight, and demonstrates the simultaneity 
of the action by qualifying die remaining pairs by ana. Hie pairs of 
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verbs are not in Plutarch’s manner, and it has always been assumed, 
with justification, that some of them at any rate are a quotation; the 
source is obviously I leraclitus, and it is reasonable to suppose both 
from die nature of the verbs themselves and from their context that 
they referred to the behaviour of water in a river. That Plutarch 
makes them describe the behaviour of ‘all mortal substance' is no 
impediment, since it is clear that lie accepts the river of Heraclitus 
as a symbol for all existence. 

As for the separate pairs of verbs, Bywater and Zeller, Diels and 
Kranz accepted the firsi and third as genuine, the second as by 
Plutarch; they regarded rrdAiv inTdAtvowdyci as by Heraclitus, and 
so thought that not only ana but also the two verbs which followed 
belonged to Plutarch’s correction. But Heraclitus can never have 
written naAtv, for the kind of change described if it applies, as it 
obviously originally did, to rivers is no: of the type of fr. 88, where 
t&5e yap peramccrdvTa EKEivd £an KdKsiva [tt&Aiv] pETcnTha-cvTa 
toOtg: on the contrary, die two opposite states are simultaneous, as in 
the fragments of Groups 2 4. It is difficult to see what oxibvTyn and 
ouvayti describe, if they are really intended to be successive; on the 
other hand, die deliberate but natural error, and then the correction, 
arc in Plutarch’s manner and serve effectively to increase tie 
emphasis. Reinhardt [Parmenides 207 n.; cf. He.rm.es 77 (1942) 242) 
argued for die acceptance of owlcrrcrrai Kai drroXeiTTEi, but doubted 
cndSvr.cn Kai. . .avvayei, apparently because they contained the 
offensive ndAtv: he did not see that 1) is could easily have been 
attached by Plutarch to a perfectly good quotation. T tentatively 
accept all three pairs of verbs as belonging to Heraclitus, though 
there is some doubt about the first, as will appear below, for reasons 
other than the presence ofirdAiv. 

ouvlcrrcrrai, d-roArimi, Trpoasiai, amtai, are all intransitive: dial 
is certain. Therefore, as Kranz remarks in DK,oKi8vr,oi and avvdyct 
should be intransitive too. Neither, as far as I know, occurs else¬ 
where intransitively, but Kranz draws comfort from this and 
remarks‘das ist archaische AusdrucksfomT. Tills may be so; ir may¬ 
be that we should understand a reflexive. axiBvqpi is an Ionic 
collateral of the commoner oKt&avvvpi; in die passive it occurs in 
epic, in Herodotus (e.g. vm, 23; tx, 80), and occasionally in die 
Hippocratic corpus; for some reason Plutarch also uses it (and in die 
active, which is rare) at dcj'ac. in orb. 20,933D and 25,939c. In both 
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those contexts there is found also the verb Biayeeiv, which occurs, of 
course, in fr. 31: possibly Plutarch was intentionally using what he 
knew to be Heraclitean terminology. 1 In the middle or passive 
cn<l8vapai is unobjectionable and indeed occurs in Parmenides fr. 4, 
oOte CKiSvdptvcv trdvTT] ttovtco^ Korrd Kdcpov | ovtc ouviOTdytvcv. 
1 do not undersiand Reinhardt's contention ( Parmenides 208 n.) 
that diis is not comparable, a criticism which applies more aptly to 
die parallels he adduces for the Stoic usage of okeSccwupi, <n< 48 aais, 
etc., of die final dissolution of bodies (Marcus Aur. vi, 4; vii, 32, etc.). 
As for awdyeiv, it was used by Plutarch himself, in die context 
of our fragment, to describe the compression of water: eborrep 

cr<pc 5 pd TTEpi5pa£i5 Odatos, tco tvUjsiv toOto Kai auvayeiv, 
Siappfov d-rroAAvoi t6 -TTtpiAappavopEvov. This occurrence may 
have motivated, or been motivated by, the one which follows; 
it might be argued dial Plutarch himself would hardly have 
used the verb intransitively on lilt! second occasion, after its normal 
use just before, except in a quotation. Diels pointed to the sixth 
pseudo-Heraclitean letter, 0 e 6 $ §v Koapcp psyaAa aco-para IcrrpEUEi 
^-rraviacov oOtcov t 4 dpeTpov *rd Opt/rndpiva £vottoieT, Td dAia- 
OnaavTa urrcxpdds tnijEi, auvayei Ta oKi&vapsva ktA. One cannot 
be sure {contra Reinhardt) that there is nothing imitative of Heraclitus 
in this, though the reference to peTpcv is presumably Posidonian. 
owdyet here is transitive, as indeed it could be in the fragment 
except for the parallelism of the other verbs. In that case, die original 
subject would here have been the river itself; the object, its 
waters. 

auvioTarai Kai dtroArimi, rejected for so long until Reinhardt 
came to its rescue, is the most obviously Ileraclitean phrase of all: 
both verbs were regularly used by Presocratics, though mainly to 
describe formation and dissolution (which indeed suits Plutarch's 
‘mortal substance' better than the river; but they do not appear to 
be used elsewhere in this way by Plutarch). Cf. Empedocles fr. 17, 3 
5 otfi 5 e OvTyribv y&rccris, Sciq 6' drrdXEivpts; Diog. Ap. fr. 7 tcov 8s 
Ta pev ylv&Tai, Td 6 e onToAfihret ; Emped. fr. 35, davviordpEv dAAoOtv 
aAAa; Diog. Ap. fr. 2 . . .ovm < 5 AAo yEv£cr8at oOSev, Ei pfi oCrrco 
cwicrraTO wore touto rival. The final pair, updociai Kai cnrcioi, are 
obviously appropriate to the flow of water past a fixed point, though 

’ Possibly the terminology is Sroic: see Philo dc aet. nuuuft 19, vi p. 103, 
22 Cohn. 
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they arc also used of material accretion and diminution (in the body) 
by Plato Tim, 42a, Kai to ptv upoaioi, t 6 5 ' drtioi toO aebyerre<; 
ccOt&v; similarly Tim. 33 c. It is unlikely that Plutarch would have 
found it necessary to add them as a gloss after a quotation so clear 
in meaning; rhythmically they complete the material derived from 
Heraclitus. It is not certain how many of thexal's can be credited 
to him. 

Thus this fragment consists of a suing of verbs which probably 
describe the simultaneous flowing to and flowing away of water 
past a fixed point in a river. It is possible, even probable, that these 
verbs belong at the end of fr. 12: .. .frepa Kai rrepa 06 crra frnppsi* 
o-KiSvTjo-i Kai owayti, ouvicrrcrrai Kai < 5 rrroXelTn:i, irpiaeicn Kai 
The question whether die first pair can be taken intransitively or not 
(they must be if used as above) remains. In any event these verbs, 
if they describe (as they surely must) the movement of water in a 
river, confirm the interpretation which was placed upon fr. 12, and 
particularly upon Srtpa Kai mpa: what is significant is the exact 
quantitative balance which must subsist between the water flowing 
10 a fixed point, and d;at flowing away from it. Only if this peroov, 
analogous to dial preserved in the cosmological changes between 
the three world-masses, is maintained, does the river as such retain 
its being and its identity. 1 

Rranz refers to the conjecture of Hurth, de Grtgor. Na\. or.funebr . (Di$$. 
Argenr. xu, 1, 57). taut Uie phrase tamSov o 05 Sv i:i Gregory Nay.. de hum. 
riat. 27 (Migne P.G. xxxvn, col. 757) and Lucian Fit. auct. 14 — both Ilera- 
dhizing passage*—records tlir? word* of Heraclitus himself. Tins is most 
unlikely: the phase belungs tu the Platonic (possibly * Heiaclitean*) rrend of 
interpretation, and it was far from Heraclims’ purpose to deny stability to every 
separate thing absolutely. The preservation of U rpa meant fur him that things 
were, from one point of view, fimrSo. The lines of Gregory arc as follows: 

Eym 5 ov oO&tv £y<oyi fjoos OoXepoO TrcTayolo 
aUv ETTtpxouevos iaraos ouSev ex wv - 
ofru Sis Sv 16 trapoiOt p6ov -noTauoTo n-rpr^ens 
ItiTTaXiv, oCrre ppoTov 6\y£a» 6v tS tiAoos. 

It is in tries ting to note how often the liver-analogy is applied to changes in 
the human frame, in later versions of Heraclitus; but even ti.cn there is no 
mention of the ‘psychological context' assigned by Reinhardt and Gigon ro 
fr. 12. 
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Frr. 41 [ 112D], 32, 108 


Only one activity can be described as genuinely wise, that 
is, the understanding of the way in which everything in the 
world is part of an ordered whole: everything is guided 
along a determinate path so as to produce a complex but 
essentially unified result. Furthermore, only one entity 
can have this wisdom to the full, and so be properly 
called ‘wise’: this is the divine entity (both ‘force* and 
‘substance* in modern terms) which itself accomplishes 
the ordering of the whole- fire according to fr. 64, die 
Logos according to the more analytical approach of the 
fragments of Group 1. The divine entity corresponds in 
pre-eminence, power, and intelligence, but in no other 
respect, with the chief god of the Olympian religion. 
Human wisdom, which is die same in kind as die divine 
(and which, judging by fr. 78, was so rarely achieved as 
to be statistically negligible), is quite separate from other 
forms of cleverness. It is of greater importance, it may be 
inferred, because only by possessing it can a man ade¬ 
quately assimilate himself to the ordered whole of which 
he is a part; and yet it remains within reach of all 
(Group 1). 


K II 
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41 

(i 9 u) 


Diogenes Laertius ix, i piycAocppwv 5 i ysyovs Trap' 6v-nvcto0v koI 
(mtooTTn’s, ebs Kai ek tou ouyypduucrros carroO Sf^Aov, tv & q>t pr 
TroAuuaOiu voov tytiv ou 5i8aoKu...(- fr. 40 ). slvai y&p -z6 

oo<pov diiloTaoSca yv^FOv, ° XY 1 xi^pvaxai 1 navta 61 tk 
tcAvtcov (sea. fr. 41 ). 

1 6riii K'j^epvfcai P* FJ: 6t' SyKupspvflaai P. bxkr\ fouPtpvr.or Diels, 
Kranz: &teti Kup«pva Snell. kre%’ Kupcpvifacn Reinhardt. 4 K'jpBpvaTai 
Bywater: 6ttt) KupEpva7cri coni, Gigon, Walzer: 6tLt\ KUpcpvcrrai Dcich- 
grSber. 


He [sc. Heraclitus ] grew up to be conceited and scornful beyond anyone 
else, as is plain also from his hook. y in which he says ‘ Learning of many 
things docs not teach sense...’ ( fr. 40); for Wisdom is one tiling: 
to bo skilled in true judgement, how all things are steered through 
all (Jr. 42 follows). 


The corruption of the text has given rise to a number of different 
interpretations of this fragment: all except two agree that -r6 0090V 
here applies primarily to human wisdom. The same phrase, £v t6 
0096V, occurs also in fr. 32, treated next in this group, and there it 
must describe divine wisdom or the deity as characterized by 
wisdom. Th. Gompc rz (IVien.Sit^ungsh. 113 (1886) 1004) held that it 
was improbable for the same phrase to be used in two different 
senses by Heraclitus; so also Reinhardt, Parmenides 62 n. 1. The 
latter, op. cit. 20o, tried to avoid rh:s result by the ingenious con¬ 
jecture that Diogenes misinterpreted the indirect speech which he 
found in his source, and supplied slvai: the indirect form was tv t6 
ao9ovhricrrao0ai, the original direct form wassvToao^v^TtlcrrcrTai 
yvcbgTjv frtf;* KoStpvfpai ttovtcx 6ta ttovtcov, which he translates 
(p. 206) as follows: 1 Wall re Einsiclit hat allein das Fine, das Allweise, 
als die da ist: alles durch alles y.u regieren.* But rrefi, though textually 
possible, is surely impossibly clumsy after hrtaTcrrai (or^iaTaaSai) 
yvcbgriv; and on any other emendation Reinhardt's interpretation 
becomes impossible. In addition, the infinitive Kvpgpvfjcrai is 
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difficult. H. Gomperz (IV'iener Sr. 43 (1922-3) 117) was equally 
ingenious but no more convincing; he proposed that the true 
subject of clvcxi has to be supplied from the preceding fragment (40) 
upon which fr. 41 followed directly, in Heraclitus as in Diogenes: 
eIvcu yap [sc. to voov Eysiv | nv t6 acifdv fTricrraaSai, yvcbgr|v OT*q 
gKupFpvrat ktA. Now it does in fact seem possible that the two frag¬ 
ments were continuous, certainly in Diogenes* immediate source, 
which Jtc claims to be Heraclitus* book. The contrast of TroAupaSiq 
and £vt6 0090V does not appear to be accidental: the learning of many 
riiings (practised by Hesiod, Pythagoras, etc.) does not teach sense; 
true wisdom is one (and of one thing). The only difficulty here is the 
change from direct speech in fr. 40 10 indirect in fr. 41; but this is 
not serious, for in the second fragment the main verb was probably 
not expressed in the original, and Diogenes was quire at liberty to 
alter his own construction after 9^01 from direct to indirect quota¬ 
tion. If the two fragments were continuous the second must, like the 
first, refer to wisdom within the reach of men: this is certainly how 
Diogenes must have taken i . Deichgrabcr, Philologus 93 (193&-9) 
15, showed how the tv t6 0090V of fr. 41 might be related to that of 
fr. 32: true wisdom consists in one thing only, that is, understanding 
the order of things; this is within the reach of some men, and should 
be the aim of all, though most pursue quite different ends. This 
wisdom is consistently achieved by Heraclitus' deity, because this 
entity (perhaps to be identified with fire, though more properly one 
aspect of fire; cf. fr. 64) actually accomplishes the ordering, and so 
must recognize or understand ir. Fragment 78 appears to deny that 
men can be wise, but its purpose is die distinct one of making men 
feel how inferior they are to rhe divine: fiOos yap dvOpcouciov p iv 
ouk fx*» yvebpa*, OtTov ct This is part of Heraclitus* negative 
doctrine, the attack on theTroAAof; fr. 41 belongs to the constructive 
side of his theory, in which he thinks in terms more of his own 
capacities than those of his contemporaries. 

The above interpretation anticipates the assessment of the crux 

dTE^UujScpvfyjai. The reading of F,6 t* £yKu[kpvffaat, is out of the 

question: the 13 ofP 1 B may easily have been corrupted intoy. Diels 
attempted to preserve cror,, but although crcico occurs in fr. 15 this 
feminine form ofoems is unknown and, indeed, unlikely; in addition, 
his gnomic aorist is inappropriate, since the action is strictly 
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continuous; and the omission of a letter (thei- ofsKupepvrjcre) is less 
probable than the corruption of existing letters. There are several 
imitations or echoes of this fragment, and in all of them the present 
tense, whether active or passive, occurs: Clcanthes Hymn 34 f. . . .86$ 
5 e Kupf^oai * yveburjs $ Tticruvos <tv 6iKr)s piTa TTavTa Kupcpvcfr; 
pseudo-Linus op. Stob. EcL 1, 10, 5 (1, p. 119, 9 W.) kot' fptv 
avvorravTa Kupcpvana: 5 ia ttocvtos; de victu T, 10 toOto [sc. t6 
OtpgOTOTOV m)p] TTCtVTCX 81& TtavTOS K’j( 3 €pvc:; Plut. /rirf, 76, 382 B 

fj 6s '^ebaa. . .90013 koAAous t [Papabasiliou, Sieve-king: aAAco$ te 
codd.] EcrrraKsv ch:oppoT';v Kai potpav £k toO 9povouvros ottcos [codd.: 
OTcp Mark land, Sieveking] Kuptpvarai to [te] oOimav kccO' 'Hpd- 
kXeitov. Of the present forms ofKufkpvaco, By water's KUpEpvorai is 
an easy origin for ms. KuPepvrjaai and is accepted by most scholars. 
OTtTi stands, then, cither for Ate^, or for dirt) or one of its forms. 
Oeichgraber, he .«/., accepts 6 t^, possible in the dative, because of 
Plutarch 382 r quoted above, where ms. 6 ttcos alter 9pcvo0vros is 
admittedly very difficult, if not impossible, and where lie thinks 
Mark land’s otco must be accepted. In view of die corruption of the 
text ii seems dangerous to use this passage to elucidate another 
corruption; and as it star.ds the Plutarch text is in favour of Suij. 
The matter is of some importance, for in the one case yvcopqv 
becomes direct object of 4 Tiorao 8 cn and a separately existing world- 
principle like the V0O3 of Anaxagoras; in the other it becomes merely 
an internal accusative to grrlcrrcKO'ScN. Most scholars (including 
Zeller, Diels, Kranz, Deichgraber) have been prepared to accept the 
idea of Heraclitus using yvebpr, as a name for the divine guiding 
principle. Heidel, however ( Proc. Amer. Acad, of Arts (1913)700), 
maintained that this was a Stoic concept and not one which should 
be attributed to Heraclitus. With this I entirely agree; the name of 
the possessor of the yvebpr) would have to be added, as in, for 
example. Pindar Pyth. V, 122f. A163 toi vdo$ p^yct$ Kupcpva Salpov* 
avBpwv <|>iAcov. Anaxagoras did not assign voOs to a specific per¬ 
sonality, but voOs is carefully described as an independent entity, not 
casually introduced as a synonym for something else. 4 In favour of 
the other interpretation is only Cleantlies in the lines quoted above: 

1 Snell, Ph.U. 29 (1924) 52, stresses rhe coincidence of the power of knowing 
with the thing known: cf. Empedocles fr. 109; Ar. dc an. A 2, 405325 (bin «<w, 
contra Snell, Parmenides ft. y). This does nothing to aid the interpretation of 
yvtbpn as equivalent to Anaxagoras' vcvft. 
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but even there Zeus himself is not equaled with yveopq, but is said 
to rely on it for tlic steering of all things: yvcopqs f| Trfowos oti 8 (kt^s 
ph-aTrdvnra Kupepv^s. Nevertheless, this suggests that Cleanthes took 
yvcbprjv in Heraclitus as die direct object of ibrioraCTOai; but that 
would be the natural interpretation for an exponent of the Stoic 
Logos as a separate intelligent force. Tn this matter one can only 
state one’s own feeling, based upon the degree of abstraction one is 
prepared to attribute to Heraclitus. 

This being so, 1 incline lo accept HcidcTs interpretation of 
frrioractifcu yvcbpn.v as a verbal phrase in which yvobprw is an internal 
accusative. 6x£q is then seen to be a corruption of ok^, which is 
perhaps more correctly written OKr|t but occurs without the iota in 
fr. 117, ouk bTcocov 6 kt| paivci, also in some mss. of Herodotus; 6 ttt| 
occurs in Empedocles fr. no, 5 (butdrrg at fr. 112, 9). te is an easy 
change from a loosely written k. Quite apart from the expediencies 
of interpretation, this is textually the best explanation of ot ir\. As 
foryvcbpqv as internal accusative, Hcidcl defends it by pointing out 
that hrforaaScn has not yet developed die exclusive sense of ‘to 
know’, but can mean ’to be convinced* (as in fr. 56) or 4 to be 
acquainted with’, as in Archilochus fr. 1 Diehl, Moookov... 
6&pov {ttiot6pevos. Often quoted as a parallel use is Ion of Chios 
fr- 4> 4 • • • AvOpwTtcov yvebgas e! 5 e Kod 4{j£g<x0ev (so Kranz, probably 
correctly contra Diels’fjSce Kd^gcOcv: clSc must mean ‘perceived’, as 
opposed to ‘knew’, though the distinction between the two is some¬ 
times very slight); but yvebgas here is direct object. More apposite 
is Theognis 60 o \m kokcov yvcbnas eI86te3 out’ dyocOcov, though here 
'here are two possible interpretations. Gigoa 144 (whose discussion 
of this fragment, and indeed of the others of this group, is particu¬ 
larly incisive and sound) simply says that ^loracrOcu yvcogrjv is 
equivalent to yvcbgqv lyetv, cf. fr. 7#. There yvebgas means ‘right 
judgement’, and perhaps this gives a clue to the meaning of our 
phrase: ‘10 lx* acquainted with right judgement.’ This gives an 
adequate sense, and is closer to the meaning of the separate Greek 
components than paraphrases like Reinhardt’s ‘die Vernunft 
besitzen ’ (he is forced to support this internal-accusative explanation 
because of his reading 4 rri 5 ): nevertheless, one would prefer to have 
.1 good parallel for this use, and the emendation yvebpq (cf. Antiphon 
Soph. fr. 1,64*1 6pa. ..yvcopij ytyvcbcxei) would be grammatically 
easier, as Heidel admitted. 
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KupfpvoTai anils to mind fr. 64, 8£ TttfsvTa oIcckIjei Krpauvos. It 

must be something akin to lire which * steers all things through all', 
a phrase the precise meaning of which is in doubt. 5 ta itcon-cov must 
be distinguished from 5 ia 7TavT<Ss, in, for example, Parmenides fr. i, 
32 (and r he. imitation in ps.-Linus and de viciu quoted on p. 388), 
where it means ‘continually'. Doubtless, as Gigon 145 remarks, 
our phrase is an essentially poetic formula: but his own explanation 
ot it, ‘alles bis ins einzelne', may be too unspecific. I suggest that 
61a TravTwv has a locative sense, as in ‘I steer a boat through the 
narrows’; rhe whoU course of each separate thing is the result of 
‘steering’, that is, of an operation either dependent on a mind or at 
least similar to that which a mind would have devised. In fr. 5c 
wisdom is declared to he the admission that all things are one; fr. 41 
is very similar, because to understand how all tilings are steered 
through all is tantamount to the understanding of rhe underlying 
unity. 

Another saying is attributed 10 Heraclitus in which he defines 
human wisdom in far more general terms: fr. 1120 (107 b) ap. Stob. 
Flor. 1, 178 'HpaKAtiTou.. .ocoifpovtlv dptT?] nfyicrrn, Kai 009(1] 
dAr|6ea Afeyeiv Kori itoieiv Kcrrd (puotv EiratovTas. Ileidcl, op. cic. 713 f., 
attacked the whole fragment (as had Schleiermacher and Bemavs), 
and particularly the first three words; Diels proposed to 9povav for 
crco9pcveTv (as in the even more suspect fr. ii6d, also in Stobaeus’ 
anthology); but even so these words can safely be rejected as a banal 
paraphrase in the language of late fifth-century ethical investigations. 
Against the rest of the saying Heidel has two semantic objections: 
first dial 009(13 did not mean ‘wisdom’ in Heraclitus’ time, but 
‘skill’ (and particularly, as in Xenophanes fr. 2, poetic skill). This, 
indeed, may be the meaning in fr. 129 (certainly genuine), where 
Heraclitus rebukes Pythagoras for laying claim to a 009 fr| of his own, 
which is described as TroXunoOlr, koxotexvIti : but that context cannot 
be taken as decisive either way. Secondly, 90015 does nor yet mean 
‘ Nature’. I he second objection is invalid: Kcrrd <pucnv can mean here 
exactly what it means in fr. 1, that is, ‘according to the real constitu¬ 
tion (of a thing or tilings)’—see p. 43 and n. 1. The translations of 
Diels and Kranz(‘nach der Narur’) are impossible for Heraclitus. 
Even so, T do not believe die saying is genuine: it appears to be a 
rather clever fusion of I leraclitean phrases which give a possible, but 
thoroughly banal, resultant sense. Asyeiv ko! troielv is a familiar polar 
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phrase on the analogy of frrfeov koI ?pycov in fr. 1 (p. 41; cf. fr. 73 D 
on p. 44): for this reason it is unlikely that 6At]££a should be taken 
with A 4 yeiv alone (or that ttoi€Tv= ‘compose’, as H. Gomperz 
thought). dXri0ga Wysiv xcd -rroietv is almost the exact reverse of 
vpeuScov TfKTOvas Kai udpTupas in fr. 28. iTrato\rn=$ is perhaps formed 
on the analogy of fr. 117, oCr< inatcov 6 kt\ | 3 c(vei; we have to under¬ 
stand ttovtcov or the like. Tlie final sense is: ‘It is wisdom to say-and- 
act the truth, perceiving tilings according to their real constitution’; 
aXpOto and Kcrrd 9uciv are kindred ideas. The whole sentiment is a 
more positive development of part of fr. 1: . . .trgipcouEvoi Kcd 
frrtcov Kai £pycov toioi/tcov 6xoicov £yd> StpysOpat, kot* 9CKJIV 
Siaipkov EKaarov Kai 9P&3GGV okcos ?x 61 * h- view of die doubt over 
009(13 and the unoriginal appearance of the saying as a whole, and 
especially ihe unacceptable first three words, it is safer not to accept 
it as an original fragment: in any case it adds nothing to what 
Heraclitus tells us elsewhere. 









32 

(65 B) 


Clement Stramauis v, 115, 1 (11, p. 404, r Stiihlin) cl6a fyco Kai 
TTAaTcova irpcopapTupoOvTa 'HpaKAriTcp ypdfovn• £v x 6 aocpdv 
jaoovov X4yeo6ai oux eOcAei xai c64Xci Zv)v 6 $ tfvopa 1 (sec;, fr. 33 ). 

1 oGvopa Eusebius® {P.F. xm, 13). 


/ know that Pluto too bears witness to Heraclitus when he writes: One 
thing, the only truly wise, does not and does consent, to be called by 
the name of Zeus ( fr. 33 follows). 

Tn fr. 120 Heraclitus used Aios as genitive ofZs6s: this has led some 
to suppose that the popular etymological connexion Z^vos-suv is 
intended here. This connexion occurs ar Aesch. .$’///>/>. 584:!., Eur. 
Or. 1635, then in Plato, Crat. 396A, and afterwards in the Stoics 
(cf. Diog. L. vn, 147). There is no clear reference in Plato to the 
fragment, and Clement was probably thinking of Crat. 396A; in this 
case lie took Zt^vos as emphatic, but this is no good indication of the 
original sense. Ir is true that Heraclitus was interested in names and 
considered them to have a certain validity (see pp. 117 fT.); also he 
1 bought living and dead to be essentially connected (frr. 15, 62): but 
it is difficult lo see how ‘the only wise thing* can have been 
especially connected with life and death (so Gigon 139; Calogero, 
Giorn. Crit. Jella Filos. ItaL 17 (1936) 217^, does not answer the 
objection). Zr|v6$ is a common form in the Iliad and tragedy: there is 
no reason why Heraclitus, with his poetical style, should not have 
used it as an alternative to Atos, without any special significance. 

The sense of £0cXei may be close to ‘ought*, cf. Rtidiger, Clotta 8 
(1916) i8f.: in one way it is legitimate to call ‘the only wise thing* 
Zeus, in another way ii is not; the distinction is implicit too in 
Xenophanes fr. 23. ets 0€O$ ev 76 Qt-oToi Kai dvSpcbttoiat piyioros, 
oCrri 8*pa$ Ovrprolaiv opoiics cv> 5 i v6npcx. In the first line the one god 
is described in words often applied to Zeus -though Xenophanes 
avoids any such anthropomorphic name; in the second he is carefully 
dissociated from human properties. So also Heraclitus’ deity has 
some of the qualities of the chief god of traditional religion, supreme 
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power, for example, and unrivalled wisdom. T11 other respects it is 
quite different; it is not appeased by senseless cults (fr. 5), and like 
Xenophanes’ one god is entirely devoid of the more obvious anthro¬ 
pomorphic qualities. Naturally it is impossible entirely to avoid 
anthropomorphic metaphors in describing it. The transccndcntali/.a- 
tion of Zeus was carried on, of course, by Aeschylus, and a striking 
instance of this had been quoted by Clement immediately before the 
introduction of our fragment: Aesch. fr. 70 (from the Hdiades) 
ZsOs bmv afffiip, Zcu$ 5t yfj, Za/$ S’ ovpavo$- | Zsvs toi tcx Tt&vTa 
ycoTi tcov8 j uTTcprspov. 1 leraclitus thus formed an important stage 
in a process started by Xenophanes, and if Gigon usually tends to 
exaggerate the influence of Xenophanes on Heraclitus’ thought, 
there is no doubt that in this context the dependence is considerable. 
—Forf 94 Xei cf.also Aesch. Ag. i6of.,and parallels cited by Fraenkel. 

I doubt if the personification in our fragment is so extensive. 

Lite sense of §v to oexpiv poOvov has been more variously inter¬ 
preted. First, uoOvov must, I think, belong with the noun phrase and 
not modify X£yeo 9 ai; this latter connexion would give no very good 
sense unless one were prepared to follow the extreme interpretation 
of Cron, who punctuates strongly after cuk £0€Xei and thus makes ev 
the subject and t 6 0096V. like Z^v6s flvopa, a predicate; but the 
sentence-rhythm is heavily against this, and especially the use of Kai 
(one would expect 6 WAei y6o Kai Zqv6$ 6vopa A£yca 0 at). Secondly, 
the phrase ev to 0096V pouvov might conceivably mean any one of 
live different tilings: (i) ‘one thing, the only wise'; (ii) ‘one thing 
alone, the wise'; (iii) ‘the one wise thing alone’; (iv) ‘the wise is 
one thing only’ (punctuating strongly after poOvov); (v) ‘the only 
wise thing is one* (punctuating as in (iv)). Of these (v) may be 
dismissed as improbable, in view of its tautology; (ii), with its separa¬ 
tion of £v from powov, is syntactically unusual, though the frequency 
of els poves etc. makes it attractive. In ?v t6 aooov forms a 
convenient subject-group; bur in both (ii) and (iii) the sense of 
powov is weak: why stress by this addition the exclusiveness of a 
bizarre description for which no other entity could possibly be a 
candidate? The words ev to 0090V occurred also in fr. 41, where 
to <jooov is undoubtedly subject,and ev predicate; but‘the wise tiling’ 
there refers primarily to wisdom for men, and is certainly not inter¬ 
changeable with ‘the wise tiling’ in the present fragment, which 
must be a description of something like a deity—at any rate the 
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possessor of wisdom rather than the thing possessed. However, it 
was suggested on p. 387 that the content of the wisdom in each case 
was not radically different, which might help to explain how the 
same words, £v t6 crc<p6v, can be used in each case. It is possible, ol 
course, that Clement added the word sv in the present fragment 
because he had fr. 41 in his mind; 1 should prefer this kind of 
explanation to drastic expedients like that of Th. Gomper/. {Wien. 
Sit^ungsb. 113 (1886) too+f.), who combined the two fragments as 
follows: ?v to 0096V peuvov, {-TricrraoGai yvcbptiv $ Ku^pvarai ttAvtcc 
6:a ttAvtcov* A£yec6ai oux £64Aei xal £G6 Aei Ztjvos ouvopa -or that of 
Reinhardt mentioned cm p. 386. Yet it is possible to accept both 
fragments as they stand, and in default of more concrete evidence 
this course should provisionally be followed. Tn these circumstances 
(iv) above is seen to be unsuitable, since it would indeed be difficult 
if t 6 oo{p6v in each fragment played an exactly parallel grammatical 
role: the use of the same words in different (though not opposed) 
senses is certainly more tolerable if their emphasis is different. 
A further objection against (iv) is that the strong punctuation 
would diminish the logical cohesion between the first four and the 
remaining words of the sentence. Neither (ii) nor (iii) is im¬ 
possible, yet in each of them povvov, used to reinforce cv, is 
superfluous. I prefer (i), the interpretation of DK, by which 
poOvov limits the attribution of 0096V; though this is syntactically 
harder. In any case, to 0090V is not a name for god or the like, 
but a description appended to the neutral 2v. It is true that even 
with interpretation (i), which I have tentatively adopted, the exact 
force of £v is not immediately apparent; perhaps the prominence of 
tv is due to Heraclitus* wish to emphasize the unique character of 
the Logos, further described as the only possessor of perfect 
wisdom, in contrast to the divergent attributes of Zeus. This leads to 
another point: to 0096 v must, on any interpretation, imply absolute 
wisdom (as opposed to approximations, however close, to perfection 
in this respect), for otherwise any possessor of‘true judgement, how 
all arc steered through all* (fr. 41) might also claim a share in the 
name of Zeus. Yet fr. 41 certainly applied to human wisdom, 
primarily: this is not explicitly stared there, but there are many other 
fragments which show that apprehension of the Logos (which 
certainly must involve an understanding of the way in which things 
as a whole are ordered) is theoretically attainable by some men, even 
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if few of Heraclitus’ contemporaries were of the kind 10 attain it. 
This wisdom cannot, obviously, be completely achieved by men; 
only diat which itself accomplishes the ‘steering* of tilings can 
completely know how things are steered. The close attachment of 
govvov to to ac9ov helps considerably to make it clear that rlie 
adjective must here be understood in its absolute sense. 

Gigon 140 has drawn attention i:i this context 10 the doctrine 
attributed to Pythagoras by Ilcraclides Ponticus up. Diog. L. 1, 12, 
that prj&eva rival 0096V aAA’ tov Gecv : I leraclides also tells us that 
Pythagoras (perhaps for tills reason) first applied to himself the term 
91X600905, and Heraclitus fr. 35 may be directed against this claim. 
If 1 leraclides' information is true and it should be treated with 
great caution then to 0090V poOvov in fr. 32 might express agree¬ 
ment with Pythagoras; but this in itself is an unlikely eventuality, 
and it is more probable that the idea of perfect wisdom ltcing a divine 
and not a human attribute was widespread; Heraclitus at all events 
reaffirms the idea in quite different terms in fr. 78. Ft is possible that 
Epicharmus fr. 4 Diels, which at first sight seems to contradict fr. 32, 
refers to Pythagoras rather than to Heraclitus, it indeed there is a 
reference to any specific person: EupaiE, t6 0090V eotiv ov kccO* ev 
povov, | 6AA* oooa mp jrj ixdxrva Kai yveopav tyti... [the hen knows 
how to lay an egg| to Be 0090V a 9601s t68* cIBev ' \^ovcr 

TOTraiSevrrai y6p carravTas Otto. The use uf 6 9O015 here has been 
1 bought to show that this fragment cannot Ik: by Epicharmus him¬ 
self; certainly in the early fifth century 9O015 docs not mean 
‘ Nature*, but in the present context it could no akin to Pindar’s use 
of 906 as ‘nature* or ‘genius'. T accept die fragment as by Epi¬ 
charmus, but largely agree with Gigon 14C1L in his scepticism about 
the Heracliti/.ing tendencies of the Sicilian playwright. All the 
supposedly Hcraclitean ideas were ones which wore held by many 
others too, were a pun in fact of popular wisdom. Certainly the 
first two lines of fr. 4, with to 0090V, 2v p6vov and yvebpav fyei, have 
remarkable verba! coincidences with Heraclitus frr. 32 and 78, and 
this is, I think, tlu: strongest evidence for Epicharmus’ knowledge of 
I Icraclitus. But Epicharmus does not materially assist the interpreta¬ 
tion of Heraclitus, and is too uncertain for a terminus ante quem 7 if 
one is needed (p. 2). 

The implication that human wisdom is analogous to but less 
complete than divine wisdom is important; it confirms the evidence 
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of Group 1, lhai the Logos is both something independent, a 0 sTo$ 
v6yos (fr. 114), and something perceptible by men. The Logos was 
discovered to be more than a principle: it is a materialized formula, 
an aspect of the operation of fire. So also isTo 0090V poOvov: this too 
is one, as the Logos is one and the divine law is one (see Brocker, 
Gnomon 13 (1937) 535), and it, too, on tile evidence of fr. 64, is an 
aspect of fire. No doubt Heraclitus, for the purpose of presentation, 
abstracts this wisdom from lire; probably he did not always retain 
its fiery nature in the forefront of his mind, but reverted to the 
language of the most advanced philosophical-religious thought of 
his ciav. Xenophanes, after all, had stressed that his one god exerted 
power by means of intellect, fr. 25 vKK dirdveute ttovoio v6ov 9ptvl 
-rr&vTa KpaScrfvet. On the face of it, this represents a more advanced, 
less concrete conception than the material vou$ of Anaxagoras; 
though Xenophanes is perhaps still using metaphorical language. 
Heraclitus’ metaphors (‘steering’, ‘Zeus’, etc.) are not so liable 10 
mislead, since for him there was no rigid distinction in kind between 
the Logos as comprehended in a human mind and die Logos 
operating in nature. Above all it is important to remember that 
Heraclitus did not possess our own logical apparatus. Precise 
identifications, the distinction between an activity, a mode of 
activity, and a concrete object, or exact knowledge of where literal 
description ended and metaphor began, were beyond his logical 
range—perhaps even beyond his conscious aims, for in spire of his 
workmanlike approach he still lived, as his language shows, in the 
tradition of poetical thought. None the less, we can be sure that fire 
is not a metaphor: the cosmos is a fire, part of it temporarily changed; 
unchanged tire is the most active kind of matter and in its purest 
form or aither (so we may conjecture) it possesses directive capacity, 
ii is the embodiment of the Logos, or formula of that direction, and 
it is wise. ft is not surprising, then, 1 hat vpuin its unadulterated 
form is fiery. Thus Heraclitus uses different terms to describe the 
single factor which lie detected in the plural world of phenomena; 
perhaps the substantial term fire was of less importance for him than 
die others, especially Logos. Sometimes the descriptions overlap; 
dius in lr. 53 iroAtyos is described in a phrase normally applied to 
Zeus—but is not by any means the same as the cro<p6v of 

fr. 32. ‘War* is an essential precondition of a unified cosmos, 
because without the change between opposites which it implies the 
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connexion between opposites would cease; but it is ordered change, 
not mere change alone, which composes the cosmos. ‘ The only wise ’ 
is the ordering agent, associated with Xoyos and u^Tpov. Thus the 
distinction made by Gigon 139 is a false one: 'Das isL die Frucht 
der geradc bei Heraklit machtig werdeoden Logik: Ein logisches 
Gesetz des Weltlaufs und ein Wehherr, dessen Wcscn es ist, das 
logische Gesetz z.u kennen.’ Reinhardt is also misleading (Parmenides 
205): ‘ Heraklits Prinzip, das, was bei ihm dem firratpov des 
Anaximander und dem ov des Parmenides entspricht, ist nicht das 
Feuer, sondenrr6 0090V oder nodi deutlicher lv to 0096V.’ It is true 
that Anaximander, in particular, may have said of his Unbounded 
that ‘it embraces all and steers all’ (TT£pi£x £ w finrratrra Kai tTOVTa 
Kupepvav, an idea however which Aristotle, Phys. V 4, 203b 12, 
formally assigns to all early thinkers who did not postulate a separate- 
cause of motion); hut just as ‘steering* was not the whole of his 
to Orlov, so 00<p6v cannot be isolated from the more complex 
character of Heraclitus* divine principle at the expense of other 
descriptions of it, as Logos or fire. 
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Stobaeus F/oriUgium i, 174 (in, p. 121;, t I loose) 'HpoKAcirov 

oxooiov Xoyous ijxouoa ouSci^ dcpixvclxai i^ 1 toGto, u)otc 
yivcooxenr 8ti oo <p8v £cm 7idtvTcov xcxojpiaji.€vov (scq. frr. 
109 14). 

1 A Tr., tls M d . z yivcoox£iv A Tr., yiyvcooxeiv M d . Post yivwoneiv verba 
n yip 0 « 6 ^ ?| 9 npiovhabet Tr., scilicet ex ArUiot. Pol. A 2, 1251,129. 

Heraclitus: Of all whose accounts I have heard no one reaches 
the point of recognizing that wise is separated frorn all (^rr. 109-14 
follow). 

HereXoyous is more likely to mean ‘accounts* (almost ‘theories’) 
than ‘words’, though the distinction is not a large, one. At any rate 
it is not implied that Heraclitus had heard these accounts in person; 
fjKocrcrot may mean no more than ‘heard ot’, implying quite a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance. Heraclitus is obviously thinking of philo¬ 
sophical interpretations like those of the Milesians, Pythagoras, and 
Xenophanes, as well as the great poets. According to Heraclides, 
Pythagoras called god alone wise (p. 395); fr. 32 modified this by 
suggesting that die divine alone is all- wise. It is a question whether 
the present fragment is intended to confirm this view, or whether it 
refers to human wisdom like fr. 41. The omission of the article 
before crof6v (if it is not simply a textual error) is not very surprising. 
Whatever may have been the general practice in the archaic style, 
Heraclitus was prepared on occasion to use neuter participles and 
adjectives without the article, as nouns: cf. especially frr. 88, vi 6 . 
oo<pov therefore probably means either ‘wisdom’ or ‘rhe/a wise 
thing*. The gender oIttAvtcov remains indoubt. 'I he possibilities then 
are: (i) wisdom is separated from all men; 1 (ii) wisdom is separated 
from all things; (iii) the wise [cf. tv to aotpdv uoOvov in fr. 32] is 
separated from all men; (iv) die wise is separated from all things. 

Zeller, ZN 79j n., rightly rejects his own suggestion that the meaning 
could he ‘wisdom is foreign to ail of them*, i.c. ‘those whose accounts I have 
heard*. 
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Now (i) is incompatible with fr. 41, which defines a kind of 
wisdom which is to some extent within reach of men (though 
admittedly generally neglected), (iii) might be possible as another 
statement, like frr. 78, 79, 82-3, 102, of die immense inferiority of 
man to god; but those fragments do not necessarily assert an 
absolute separation between the two (for fr. 78 is perhaps exag¬ 
gerated in its claim that the human character in general has no 
yveipas, and is modified by fr. 41), and die use of ooqxiv in frr. 41 
and 32 suggests that human wisdom, rare as it may be, is a lesser part 
ot divine wisdom. There is no absolute transcendentalism in 
Heraclitus, (iv) is at first sight impossible, for frr. 32, 64, and 41 
together show' that die divine thing characterized as wise actually 
steers all things. YetKcycopiopivov may imply not complete isolation 
but simply a great difference in foots. This difference might actually 
increase the power (cf. Pindar Nam. vi, af. Sidpyct 64 ncoa KtKp’.piva 
Suvayts;//. XV, 108 (Ztu$) KctpTEi te aO§v£f te 5xocpi66v elvat apioros). 
Anaxagoras' veus had power over all things (ttAvtcov .. .Kpcnti, 
lr. 12). because it was unmixed wit!' anything else (.. .ghttiKTcn 
o 06 svi xpnuorTt, itKk<x u6vo? 00165 tir* ewotou iomv, fr. 12). The 
choice of interpretation must lie, then, between (iv) and (ii), against 
which there is no obvious objection. According to interpretation (ii) 
the fragment would emphasize that wisdom, which in fr. 41 is said 
to be one, is not to be confused widi other things claiming die name 
of cofir). This was commonly applied to any skill, for example, 
music or the composition of poetry, and our fragment perhaps 
insists that these have nothing to do widi true, wisdom the recogni¬ 
tion, according to fr. 41, of how all things are steered through all; 
the understanding of the Logos. In the same intellectual context 
would cotne the attack on TToAupaSiri in fr. 40, which as has been seen 
xvas perhaps originally connected with fr. 41. ooflr) is something 10 
be aimed at by all men in general, quite apart from their special 
proficiencies: the way in which the world-order operates rite order 
of which men’s own behaviour and actions are part—transcends the 
idiosyncrasies of tie individual; once again it is the contrast between 
the ‘common’ and the individual’s private assessment (cf. fr. 2). 

I: will already have been noted that I prefer interpretation (ii), just 
outlined, to (iv) —prefer, that is, to take the present fragment closely 
wirh fr. 41 rather than with fr. 32, as describing human rather than 
divine wisdom. This is mainly because 1 am dow to believe that 
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<roo6v or to aocpov by itself, absolutely unqualified, could have been 
used by Heraclitus as a name for the highest entity; in fr. 3 1 it is an 
attribute of that being, an attribute possessed, admittedly, to the 
highest degree, but one which does not exclude other attributes. It 
is possible, of course, that the present fragment followed directly 
upon some statement predicating wisdom of, for example, the 
Logos, in which case a subsequent use of 0090V by itself would be 
more acceptable; there is nothing improbable in the statement that 
the highesr being is very far removed from anything men can 
imagine, and other such statements by Heraclitus have already been 
cited. Ir is the facr that an aspect of the highest being which is partly 
apprehensible by men is being stressed, which makes this kind of 
interpretation (i.e. (iv)) more difficult. Certainly an extreme tran¬ 
scendental interpretation like Reinhardt's ‘there is an intelligence 
beyond all things' (Parmenides 205) is improbable. Apollonius 
Tyan. ap> Euseb. P.E. tv, 13 (0eco...evI te 6vti Kexcopiopivcp 
tvAvtcov) may well be a reminiscence of the wording of our fragment, 
and appears to support interpretation (iv); but such late, hypo¬ 
thetical, and in any case probably superficial references are of little 
value in reconstructing the original Heraclitean context; cf. also 
[Philolaus] fr. 20. Neither of the two interpretations described can 
be excluded, and the precise explanation of the fragment—like so 
much else in this difficult and in some ways contradictory group— 
must remain in doubt. 1 

1 Remays rejected the whole fragment; Ih. Gomperz made it end at 
yivwo-KEiv; Hddcl tried to punctuate strongly after that word. There is no 
reason whatever for accepting any of these conjectures. 
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The Milesians are not named in the extant fragments, save for a brief 
reference to Thales, nor is there any direct reference to details of 
their speculation. Xenophanes and Pythagoras are criticized for the 
mere acquisition of knowledge (TroXvuaOiT)); in addition it is sug¬ 
gested that the latter was dishonest. Heraclitus must have known 
about the Milesian accounts of world-structure; in particular, his 
theory of opposites is a development in one respect of Anaximander's 
view that natural events are due to the alternate expansion 
(‘injustice*) and diminution (‘retribution*) of opposed substances 
(primarily the great cosmological conglomerates, viewed simply as 
‘ the hot* etc.). Heraclitus’ statement (fr. 80) that ‘strife is justice (the 
normal course of events)’ is almost certainly a criticism of Anaxi¬ 
mander’s metaphor. Yet Heraclitus accepted the same assumption 
that things in the world can be analysed into opposites, and that 
events arc reactions between opposites; the fifth-century Pytha¬ 
goreans and Alemaeon ad< >pted the same view (with slight differences), 
which may have been a general one; though whether Pythagoras 
himself field it is uncertain. Heraclitus understood that the inter¬ 
action l>etween opposites is natural, i.e. is necessary for the con¬ 
tinuance of the world as men know it, yet he saw that no single 
opposite must permanently predominate: a balance orgtrpov must 
be preserved in all physical changes, so that the total quantity of 


1 This brief epilogue is not intended to be a summary of the contents of this 
book; it merely adds a few synthetic impressions, and amrrnpts n a few sen¬ 
tences to outline Heraclitus* relation to his philosophical environment. The 
time for an inclusive assessment of Heraclitus has not yet come; certainly none 
could be made without a detailed consideration of the anthropocentric fragments 
also. Nevertheless, some of the fundamental tendencies of his thought may have 
been revealed by die examination of the cosmic fragment; indeed, the anthro¬ 
pocentric fragments disclose no separate fundamental concepts except that of 
the importance of the soul and irs close relation to the outside world. For oilier 
brief assessments of Heraclitus* beliefs on die constitution of die world of nature 
see my short article 'Natural Change in Heraclitus*, Mind i.x, n.s., no. 237 
(January ?95 t) pp. 35 fh, II. Gomper/., Tessarakontaeteris Theophtfou Bore a 
(Alliens, 1940) ti, 70, and tin. whole Hcradirus-chapter in G. S. Kirk and 
J. F.. Haven, The Presocratic Philosopher* (Cambridge, 1960), 182-215. 
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every essentia! constituent of die world remains stable. Long-term 
excess is punished (and reduced) by the servants of Dike (fr. 94): 
thus, after all, Heraclitus accepted a similar metaphorical and 
anthropomorphic explanation of the operation of opposites to 
Anaximanders, but by commonly expressing it in terms of what he 
rook to be a normal human activity (tpis), and not of an aberration 
(dSiidoc), he avoided die accidental implication that change is in any 
way ‘wrong* or undesirable. 

Heraclitus evidently shared the surprising but universal Ionian 
presupposition that the world is explicable, and (for this reason?) 
that it is essentially one; but instead of seeing its unity in its origin 
from a single substance (with die attendant difficulties of cosmo- 
gonical differentiation), he conceived of a single arrangement or 
formula in all separate things which connected them into a determi¬ 
nate whole. This formula, the Logos, he deduced from the fact that 
opposite extremes are essentially connected, are in his terms ‘ one and 
the same', either because they automatically succeed one another 
(as, for example, in natural cycles), or because their difference is only 
relative. This Logos is to be regarded as an actual constituent of 
things (and so in the last analysis is material); it provides ‘a back¬ 
ward-si retching connexion’ between opposed extremes, that is, one 
which operates equally in each direction and ensures the retention of 
measures by the fact that action of itself promotes, sooner or later, 
an equivalent reaction. Most of Heraclitus’ energy was directed to 
proving that opposite extremes in each continuum are connected; 
the connexion of different conrir.ua is probably to be deduced from 
the presence in each continuum or genus of the same Logos, which 
is indeed ‘common to all things’. 

The physical scheme is related to the logical analysis of things by 
the common element of measure, of which the Logos is a manifesta¬ 
tion. Cosmology is not analysed entirely in terms of opposites; 
Heraclitus* primary analysis of the physical world was the more 
empirical one into its three main components, fire, sea and earth. Of 
these, fire has a special position, and sea and earth are variant forms 
of fire. Alterations of fire into sea, of sea into earth, and vice versa, 
are constantly taking place in the meteorological processes, and arc 
quantitatively regulated. Fire occupies the directive position, and as 
such is probably to be regarded as a specialized aspect of the Logos; 
it is by nature kinetic, and its own alterations are exemplary of 
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quantitative regularity. Sea and earth are temporarily extinguished 
lire, and the whole order of things is spoken of as a fire of which 
parts are kindling and other parts extinguishing themselves; because 
these processes are in balance the fire as a whole is ‘ever-living*. 
Heraclitus also thought of tin: directive fire, or Logos, as ‘wise*, 
because it organizes all change; nor can the concept of god as 
subsuming all the opposites Ik: separated from rhat of Logos and 
lire. It is impossible, however, precisely to interrelate these different 
aspects of the cosmic unity, mainly because Heraclitus himself did 
not (and probably could not) do so, but used different terms accord¬ 
ing to different moods and in different contexts—e.g. fire in meteoro¬ 
logical-cosmological contexts, god in synthetic ones where he is 
accepting traditional thought-patterns, Logos in logical-analytical 
ones. The concepts of process and measure are re-expressed in the 
analogy' of the river, according to which there must always be 
change, but ordered change between proportional parts. Stability i> 
possible for a time, and it is obvious that many pans of the world 
are stable, but all things must eventually change and so play their 
part in the maintenance of balance and plurality. 

Heraclitus made it far clearer than his immediate predecessors that 
man himself is a part of his surroundings; in him, too, the Logos is 
operative, and his effective functioning depends upon action in 
accordance with it and so upon his understanding of it. This 
emphasis upon the positive value of the right kind of knowledge is 
a point of contact with Pythagorcanism, though in Heraclitus there 
is no mystical motive; he had learned from Xenophanes that god is 
a cosmic phenomenon, and for him the state of the soul, though 
important, was expressible in terms of fire or moisture. The principle 
of measure, too, was anticipated by Pythagoras with his probable 
discovery of the mathematical basis of the musical scale; the deduc¬ 
tion from this that all things are numerically constituted may have 
been made not by Pythagoras himself but by his immediate succes¬ 
sors, roughly contemporary with I icraclitus. The discovery of and 
emphasis on the arrangement of things, rather than their gross 
material constitution (though arrangement and order were not 
separable, but themselves material), is perhaps the most important 
one in the history of archaic speculation. Heraclitus, though perhaps 
initially indebted to Pythagoras here, must be given full credit for 
having developed this concept so as to produce the first reasonably 
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coherent explanation of die world of experience. That he was able to 
do so was partly due to his common sense (surprising perhaps in 
a man of such passionate convictions), which expressed itself in the 
view i hat the evidence of the senses may he accepted provided that 
it is interpreted with prudence and understanding. Unfortunately, 
subsequent thinkers were diverted by tin Parmenidean fallacy (the 
ultimate solution of which w as, however, of the utmost importance 
for the progress of philosophy), and Heraclitus had no direct 
followers of note; doubtless this was partly due ro his cryptic style 
of u iterance . 1 

' For a further discussion of the interrelations of different parts of Heraclitus' 
thought, and the connexions of Logos, strife, and fire, set* my short article 
'Logos, dppovln, luttc, dieu et feu* in Revue Phib$opfiiqu 4 y 147 (1957) 288-99. 
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Aenestdeniits, 86 

Aeschylus, 54; significant etymologies 
in, 119-20; Zeus in, 393 
Aldus, 28;; sources of, 20 
615tos K(vr,ats, 2 doxographical con¬ 
cept, 256, 179 

ald^ip, 316-17, 148. 393. Set also hire, 
airherial or cosmic 

Air, added by Stoics to Heraclitus* 
world-masses, 115, 3*9, 3*9> 33«, 

3 6S - corporeality of, 342, 
3435 in Diogenes of Apullonia, 136, 
334; soul as, 340 

ertebv, Gnostic use of, in Hlppolytus, 
65-6; in Heraclitus fr. 52, x:ii 
Albcnus Magnus, 84-6 
Alcmaeon, 270; opposites in, 153, 219, 
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Alexander of Aphrodtsias, 153, 232; 
misinterpreted fr. 30, 268, 308-9- on 
fr. 6, 264, 263, 267 
AXXoio\hcn. 189 91, 198, 199-200 
«vocy*ri, i39> 241, *xx, 303 4, 322 
6i»a0vplCK7is, 272 5 pajs .; perhaps not 
Heraclitus’ term, 273, 316, 334, 368. 
See also Exlialarion 

Anaxagoras, a corporealist, 69; voO* in, 
388, 396, 199; opposites in, 23m.; 
reminiscence of in dt W.-rw, 21, 265 
Anaximandcr, 2 5 2,317,397; amended by 
11c-rai li 1 us,24:.', 252,401-2; cosmology 
of, 153, 265, 278, 282, 333; fragment 
of, 22, 23, 312, 36111.; opposites in, 
74 S, D3> *j* 543, 4 01 i successive 

worlds attributed to, 319, 327, 336 
Anaximenesassumed air i-> hr co-pote.il, 
142 -4;cosmology of, 265, 290,3650.; 
date of, 1; his fr. 2 disTorred by re¬ 
wording, 112; perhaps reterred to in 
Meltssus fr. 8, 140 

Androclus, legendary founder of 

Kpln-sus, 8 

Antiphon, die sophist, 266, 270 


Andschcnes the Heraditean, 10-11 
Antivihcncs of Rhodes, the Succession- 
writer, 7-8 

& 70 i xerreo,in fr.60, 12 pass .;possible 

memingf. of, 110-12 
Apollodorus, dating methods of, 1; lii«. 
date for Heraclitus .Kveptetl, 3; liis 
date for Parmenides rrf-ned hy Plaro, 
2 

Apiueius, ids version of Je mundo, 103, 
*4% *70, 17*, 25^ 

dpxh, 6#, 3 >7, 322; fire as, in Heraclitus, 
according to ArisTotle, 18; of the 
body, 114; soul . in , in Aristotle, 275 
A rebel a us, 150; ideas of, in de view, 21, 
265, 33 * 

Archimedes, 97, 98, 99 
Aristotle, 34, 37 "., 54 . 77 , 84, 1090., 
168, 169, 220, 166, 300, 317, 318; on 
die life ol Heraclitus, 3; possible 
reference to Heraclitus’ age at death, 
5; perversion by, of his predecessors, 

xi, 30, 234, 243; his evidence for 
Heraclitus' thought, 16-19, 30, 94; 
and the identity of unity and plurality, 
70 1; hi; account of theories of smell, 
232 4; his theory of dreams, 28: his 
dual-exhalation iheory, 271 -5 pfut., 
335; his contention that, iccording to 
die Prcsocratics, thing?; are destroyed 
into t)mt from which they came to be, 
177. 3t9, 336; ascribed the identifica¬ 
tion of good and evil to Heraclirus, 
94-6; classed Heraclitus with Lmac- 
doclcs, 18, 19, 23, 319-20, 321, 322-3; 
ascribed tepyrosit to Heraclitus?, 
319 336; called soul an exhalation, 

in Heraclitus, 275, 340-1; regularity 
of f : ux iti, 379 80; and Plato’s trivia 
pel inrerprotation of Heraclitus, 19, 
369, 372-6 pass., 378 
Aristoxcnus, perhaps u^ed by Diogenes 
Laertius, 3 
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dtppovia, dpuoviq, hidden, 178, 222-5 
past., 231, 377; musical sense* of, 15, 
169, 204, 208, 209, 218, 220, 224, 243; 
naAivTcvos —, 95,103,214, 215, 216- 
18, 220, 224, ** 5 , 144 . 3 * 7 , 3 2 9 * 33 6 * 
379,402; development of meaning of, 
207 9; probably not applied to Op 
posites by Pythagoras, 219 
Artemis, temple of at Ephesus, 4-5, 
7 8 

Article, definite, use of by 1 Icraclitus, 
138-9, 150, 177 , 398 
4 <r:coA 6 yos, meaning of, 158 
Astronomy, Heraclitus', 20, 165, 263, 
264 305 pass.; based on common 
sense, 278 ; Thcophrastcan account of, 
in Diogenes Laertius, 170 1; dis¬ 
tinguished from meteorology, 274 
dtpis, 367; Aristotle's name for the 
moist exhalation, 274; perhaps used 
by 1 leraditus, 273, 274 
Atomism, 327. Sn also Democritus 

Bekker, J. t 57, 58 
Bergk, Th., 66 

Bemays, J., 29, 78, 89, 97, 136, *«4. 

*c» 9 » * 55 . 3 M. 39 ° 

Biography, development of, at Alex¬ 
andria, 3 

Bloson, probable, name of Heraclitus* 

father, 4 

Book, ascribed :o Heraclitus, 4, 7 > 36 7, 
45, 120 n. 2; titles, 10, 36, 3?n. 

Bow, 4 pgov(ri of, 10), 208, 209-10, 
213-17 pass.; in Homer, 213; named 
'life’, 116-22 pass.; resembles lyre 

in construction, 214 15 

Bowls, heavenly bodies as, 263, 269-70, 

271, 276 9, z8f, 287, *9°> >16, 334; 
sun carried round Okeanox in a, 269, 
270, 277, *78, 

Brecht, F. J., 40 
Brieger, A., 203, 211 
Brftcker, W., 343, 396 
Burnet, ]., l, 20, 26, 35, 37, $0, 58, 89, 
127, 221, 265, 286, 290, 291, 292, 301, 
330, 359; on tlic meaning of fOotf, 
42, 228, 229; on the river-statement, 
376; on tlic reaction of fire and water, 
26, 272 

Busse, A., 34, 35, 39 


Bywater, T., 35n., 48, 55 , 58, 77 , 84-5, 
88-9,91,9*. »P, »)*> * 33 , * 3 *, *P> 
158, 170, 239 

Calogero, G., 108, 112, 117, 119, laon., 
'9*n., 373 - 4 , 39 * 

Campbdl, L., 215 
Capclle, \V., 34, 35 , 39 , ‘Ton., 369 
Change, cosmological, in Heraclitus, 
106-7, 278-9, 306, 3 P at *-> 
325-35 pass., 338, 344, 346 , 34 «, 359 » 

366, 371, 379; natural, governed by 
measure, 304-5, 306, 315, 336, 377, 
384, 403; war and strife a symbol for, 
187, *37, *41, M4, *49, *5H expressed 
in human terms, 249, 252—3; is resrful, 
250, 252-3, 254; cycles of, 294-332 
pass.; Aristotle accepted Plato's inter¬ 
pretation of, for Heraclitus, 17-18, 
19, 369; between opposite?, in 

Aristotle, 322; escapes our perception, 
a false development of tile river- 
statement, 376. See also Flux, Oppo¬ 
sites, Strife 

< herriss, 11., 95 n., 233-4, 264-5, 321-2, 
326, 330, 346-7; casr doubt on the 
dual exhalation ascribed to Heraclitus, 
234, 27611.: demonstrated Aristode’s 
historical failings, xi, 30 
XPfitbv, 238-42 pass., 288, 304 
XpT)OT*otnivii> l86 , 337 , 349 , 35 *> 357 ~ 
9 

Christian eschatology, in Hippolytus 
and Clement, 357, 359, 361, 362; ter 
urinology of, 360 

Cbryrippus, 245, *46, 257, 303, 304, 
353 

Cicanrhes, 12, 177, *66, 329, 356a.; his 
subdivision of philosophy, 7; wrote 
on Heraclitus, 3, 10-11, 367; a model 
for Scythinus?, 11; hi* Hymn to Zeus, 
49 , *8*, 259-60, * 94 , 3 68 i illustrated 
and modified Zeno, 367-8; his quota¬ 
tion of the river-MAtcmcnt, }7 l > * 
Clement of Alexandria, 12, 13, 114-6, 
162, 307-10 past. t 316, 331,393; 
accuracy' of, 362; interpolated in 
quotations, 309, 362; Stoic influence 
on, 307-10, 327, )Gi 
Collingwood, K. G., 43 
Columella, 77 
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Concrete interpretation, in, 1 ixn., 249, 
29m.; illustrations, 261; meaning of 
Koapos, 315 

Connexion, apparent and unapparent, 
178, 222-6 pass.; as the meaning of 
Apyovlt], 207 9,217,22a; of opposites, 
see Opposites; of unity and apparent 
plurality, 70 

Contradiction, law of, denied by 
Heraclitus according to Aristotle, 16, 
94-5 

Comford, I. M., 83, 2T9, 311 
Corporeality, 69-70, 74; of 3 ; .r, 342 
Cosmic fragments, defined, xii; num¬ 
ber! ng anc quotation uf, 31 
Cosmogony and world-destruction, as¬ 
cribed to Heraclitus, by Aristotle, 
319-20, 323-4; by Thcoplirastus, 
106-7, *69, 275, J* 8 -* 9 » 3 * 3 * 3*7, 
333 

Cratyius, 17, 370,373, 376; nis theory of 
name., 119, 378 

Criticism, by Heraclitus of men, 3), 
44 7, 57 64 /*«•*•, 60, 8 5. 96, 103 4t 
364, 376, 387 

Cyclical change, Heraclitus* cosmology 
not strictly an instance of, 114-15 
Cynic-Stoic e lilies, 29, 126 

Darius, false correspondence of, with 
Heraclitus, 1, 20, 29, 30 
Duto, of Heraclitus 1 3; of Anaximenes, 
1; of Hermodorus, T-2; of Par¬ 
menides, 2 3; of Xenophanc>, t 
Day, due to the bright exhalation ac¬ 
cording to Theophrastus, 271; length 
of, 285; tlic shortest natural cycle, 
302; unity of night and, 155-61 pass., 
165, 272, 29* 

S£, in it. 12, 372; inceptive use of, 36 
Death, fate of men after, 247-8; for soul 
to become water, 339 43 pass.; iden¬ 
tity of life and, 121-2, 135, T40-2, 
144 8, 248; of matter, as a metaphor, 
I44> *4(5, 148, 306, 317, 329, 341, 342. 
343; sleep in contact with, 148 
Death of Heraclitus, fictitious tales of, 
5 - 6 , ** 

dt mundo* pseudo-Aristotelian, text of, 
170-3, 258; of Apuleius, 103, 149, 

170,171, 258 


d* victu, 13, 21, 26 9, 91, 103, r 14, 337 
Dr chgrahr-r, K., 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 281, 
*87, 309, 3*6, 33*i 387 
Delphi, 118, 120, 291, 358 
Demetrius, author of a work on 'Men 
of the same name*, 10, 12 
Demetrius of Phalcron, 10, 11, 56 
Demi-gods, in Homer and Hesiod, 
*47 

Democritus, 77, 81; scepticism of, *31 
Denniston, J. D., 51. 137, 14* 

Stonpclv, meaning of, 41-2 
8ia9Ep6psvcv. See crjj^pciv 
Diels, II., xi, 6, 9, 25, 26, 36, 39, 45 , 5 *, 
58, 6t n M 63, 66, 77, 8l, 82, 84, 88, 89, 
92, 97, 98, in, 127, 13 *» * 37 , « 3 *» M«» 
170, 177 . * 9 G *° 9 » ***> *‘ 4 » 2 * 3 * ** 7 , 
228, 229, 234, * 35 n., * 3 8 ~ 9 > * 5 »> * 5 8 . 
260, 278, 280, 303, 335, 3 4 ° 1 Y")> 3 8r > 
390; importance of his Doxograp/u 
Grata, 20 

SIkoiov, 180, 181, 182; eryrnology of, 
in Plato, 15, 363; in Marcion, 66 
6(ki), 124, 238-42 pass., 561; meaning 
of, 127-8; in Anaximander, 240, 252, 
287; in Hesiod, 240; personified, pre- 
i.-rves normality, 128,129, 284 -8,295, 
365, 4*-* 

Diller, H., 117 

Diodes of Carystus, 27, 29 

Diodes of Magnesia, one or Diogenes 

Laertiu *' sources, 4 
Diodotus, of Sidon?, to-u 
Diogenes Laertius, 29, 322,387; his date 
fur 1 leraditus, 1; sources of, 3-4* *$ ** 
250-1, 3t)n.; his account of Hera¬ 
clitus, 4-12; ascribed a buck to Hera¬ 
clitus, 7, 387; his general and specific 
accounts, 9, 20, 24; and the Suda, 
12 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 136, 1$), 265, 
354 , 364 

Diogenes of Babylon, jeo—t 
Doctors, Heraclitus’ comment on, 88-93 
pass.; his supposed hostility to, 5-6, 
*9 

Doxographicai tradition, xi, 20-1, 22 5, 
30, 295, 34c 

Drachmann, A. G,, 98-9 
Dreams, in Aristotle and de victu , 2K; 
in Heraclitus, 44, 62 
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Earth* drying our, an Ionian concept, 
265, 333 ; one ot llrraclirus' three 
world-masses, 326, 329, 332-2, 33B, 
34c, 341. 346, 4^2 
Eclecticism, so-called period of, 27 
Eclipses, 271, 276, 286-7 
Eepyrosis or consumption of die world 
by fire, 286; ascribed to Heraclitus by 
Thcophretu:., 319, 322 4, 347, and 
perhaps by Aristotle, 18, 19, 319-24 
pas*. 1 in Stoic and Stoiciz.ing source's, 
23, 25, 186, 296. 300, 307, 319, W 4 . 
33 *. 33 2 * 335 - 8 , 351, 357 , 364: limited 
sense of in llic Mctcorologica, 320-1 
f)8ovfj, 184, 194, 197 
elpapptvq, 303-4, 322 

Elcatics. Sa Parmenides; Mel mu* 
Elements, four, first pustulated by 
Empedocles, 134, 34a 3 
Empedocles, 14, 21. 53, 20ft, 252, 16$; 
a corpoiralisT, 69; proved the cor¬ 
poreality of air, 342, 343; first postu¬ 
lated four elements, 154, 343; suc¬ 
cession of unity and plurality in, 177, 
319, 327; use of qrJen? by, 228-9, 
230; contused with Heraclitus, 25, 
321; distinguished from Her iclitic. by 
Plato, 16. 95, 321, 323, 333, 337; 
classed with Heraclitus by Aristotle 
18, 19, 23. 319 *3 p**'- 

8v, a nr! tt« 5 cvtoc or ttoXAA, 65, 70—1, 167, 
177 - 9 . 3 **. 3*3 ; supplied by l'lato .w 
subject of fir. ft, 204-6; in £v to 009 6v 
poOvov, 393 4 
2vcxa, 162-4, 1641U 
gv b i 35 , 137-8 
fokofal, 60, 67 

Ephesus, 1, 3, 112; foundation of, 8; 
temple of Artemis ai, 4 5,7 8; harbour 
at, silting, J33; * those around 378 
Epicharmus, T4; questionable echoes of 
lleraclirus in, 2, 13, 146, 395 
£m\av 96 vEo 9 at, 44 
HlaraoOat, 389 

Jttos, and A6yoy, 4 m.; and Ipyov, 41, 
45 . 39 i 

fpyov, opposed to Adyos, 5*. to 6voya, 
117-18; and tires, 41, 45 . 39 1 
'Epivfosb servants of AiKrj, 64, 128, 2S4, 
285, 286; avenge ami-natimil events, 
284, 287 


Euripides, said to have introduced 
Heraclitus' book into Hellas, 9, to 

Eusebius, made Heraclitus contemporary 
with Empedocles, 2 

Evil, and good the same, in Heraclitus?, 
93-6, 132; existence of, accepted with¬ 
out question, 13 2-3 

Exhalation, dual, ascribed to Heraclitus, 
l86n., 270-6; dry, tine to ArtetOlV, 
234, 263, 271 5 /ku r/r.; from the «ea, 
in Heraclitus, 263, 279, 334, bums n 
the bow ls of the heavenly bodies, 271, 
276, 316, 334; soul is an, 275. 34». 
367- 9; smell is an, 232 

hire, the world an ever-living, 68, 306, 
3*1, 315, 316, 326, 348, 396, 403; 
primary cosmological function ul, 
306, 307, 515 19 pas*., 3*2, 3*5 38 
puss., 356, 359, 365, 402; .litberial or 
cosmic, 248, 286, 316-17, 327, 331, 
34 «, 34 «. 356 , 359 . 38o, 396; ex¬ 
changed for all things, 329, 337, 
345 8 pass., 358; motive and regu- 
laced, 31V, ?1A, yi6, )j6, J6s, 401-j; 
steers all things, 306, 349, 351-7 pass., 
385,390, 396-7; burned in the 0x6901, 
279, 285; and god, 191, 359, 363, 387, 
397, 40z; and l ogos, 748, 396,402-3; 
mixed wil l spices, 191 4; soul as, 
M 5 . M*n., * 47 - 8 , * 75 . 340 - 2 ; 1 hr** 
application* of, in Heraclitus, 365; 
reaction of, with water, 26, 265, 338; 
ir. Heraclitus, neglected by Plato, 15; 
according to Aristotle, 18, 68, 319; 
called an exhalation by Aristotle, 18, 
275; constant and regular change of, 
in Aristotle, 379-80; as onippa, 329. 
.V«v oho Ecpyrtuis 

Flux, co'v l.im, uf all tilings, an idea 
ascribed to Heraclitus, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
95 m, 144. 335. 3<*9-*0 p'tKSm ; regular, 
of water and fire, in Aristotle, 
379-80 

Fraenkd, Eduard, 6c, 119, 158, 206 

Fraenkd, Ernst, 189 

I riitilal, H., 4. 5 . 79 > # 3 , « 5 > « 37 » 16* 
18m., 185, 189, 190, 191, 194, 241, 
298, 351; distinguished proportional 
statements in Heraclitus, 78, 83, 
281 
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Fragments of Heraclitus, xi-xiu, 30, 31, 
48: index of, vii-ix. Sir <t!u> Cosmic 
fragments 

Fredrich, C., 26 9, 265 
f reeman, K., 39 
1 riedlander, P., 82, 220, 31? 

Generation, human, analogous rn astro¬ 
nomical cycles, 263, 294, 297-8. 299, 
300-2, 320; length of, 2i, 295-6, for 
Heraclitus, 298-300, 302 
ylyvtoOat, implying 'result', 40 
Gigon, O., 34, 37, 40, 41 n., 42, 44 . 45 , 
49 , 52, 53 n *t 55 , 58 , 59 , 67, 71 r-., 75 , 
7 *> # 5 . 89, 90, 91, 1 "5, id8, 114. 115, 
**G 1 V 3 , ' 37 , Mi, If, H 2 - 3 , * 57 , 
164, 168, 1R2, 186, 200U., 209, 223, 
225, 228, 236, 243, 246, 247. 250, 251, 
261, 268-9, 281, 286, 305, 309. 311, 
3 M, 33 », 336 , 34 G 343 , 347 . 355 . 35 *, 
369, 373 , 389. 392 , 395 *, saw an opposi¬ 
tion, in Heraclitus, between Ktowc* 
and irdvra, 172-5 pass., 329, 347; 
stressed Xcnopliaucs' influence on 
Heraclitus, 201, 278, 282; his theory 
that Heraclitus reacted against Mil* - 
dan dogmatism, 27S, 279, 282 
Gilbert, O., 350., 343 
yvwucn, Ilrra.-linjs’ hook' .1 collection 
of?, 7, 45 

yvebpq, 386-7; a name for god in the 

Stoics, not in Heraclitus, 388, 389 
Gnomic aorists, 131, 246, 387 
Gnosticism, 66, 192-3 
God, Heraclitus' idea of, 13, 166, 183, 
188, 248, 387, 392-3, 395, 403; ^ated 
to opposites in fr. 67, 118, 135, 166, 
t8i, 184 201 p< jss., 248, 358, 403; 
all thing* good to, 180 3; and wisdom, 
386, 387, 397, 399. 4«>; 'be stroke of, 
258-60, 261; in Xenophanes, 53, 3 M, 
39 * 3 * 39 $, 4 - 3 ; Christian, 66, 350 
Gobel, K., 88, 93, 3460. 

Gomper/, If, 48, 66, 88, 8911., 92, 93 ti., 
itzn., 124, 262,342, 387,43m. 
Gompens, TIl, 38 :u, 130, 132, 133, 386 
Good, and evil the same, whether be¬ 
lieved by Heraclitus, 93-6, 132; all 
things, to god, 96; would not he 
recijgnizcd were, it no- for evil, 123 
ypauucrriKf 1 ., 28, 103 

Kit 


ypaotcov, 97, T00-3, T09, 120 
Great Year, 23 , 263, 295, 320; length of, 
300-2; limited Aristotelian sense of, 
320-1 

Guthrie, \V. K. C., xsv 

l lack forth, 1 C, xiv, 77, * 79 *'., 262 
I harmony. Sec Apuovla 
Ilcc.a»aeiis t, 36, 52 

llrideJ, \V. A., 4*, 66, 185, 190, 195, 
22R, 293, 376, 3**, 39 ° 

Hemimann, 1 ., 4m., 4*, 43 n -» 53 "-» 

117, 121, 198 n., 228 
Heradides Lc mbus, 2, 25 
Hera elides of Pont us, 3130.; author of 
a commentary on Heraclitus, xo-ii; 
ascribed 10 Pythagoras die first uw 
of koouos = world.% 314, and die 
saying that only god is wise, 395, 398 
1 leraclitcans, 7, 9, rg t6, 17, 18, 169, 
243, * 44 . 375 ; in Plaio, T19, T36, 364, 
578. Su also Cratylus 
Heraclitus, author of Homeric Alle¬ 
goric^ 12, 149. 34 $, 373 > 374 
Heraclitus, of Halicarnassus, an elegiac 
poet addressed by Callimachus, 12 
Hermippus comicus, 113 
Hermippus of Smyrna, 4, 6 
IVermcHlorus friend of fl cruel it us, 
banishment of, t; referred to bv 
Pliny?, 1—2; in rhr Inter?;, 29, 126 
Ilcrodicu* of Selymbria, 28 
Herodotus, 36, 52, 68, in; use ot 
fiicnpEiv by, 41-2; Ionic forms in, 
50, 170, 22Q, 290 
Hcrophilr.s, on dreams, 28 
Hesiod, 8, 336; criticized, 1, 155-7, 311, 
387; demi-gods in, 247 
I lesychins, 8*, 98, 196 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, it, 218 
Hippasus, 12, 18, 22 
Hippocratic corpus, 150, non.; da 
nutrimento, 114, 117; da victu, 13, 21, 
26-9, 91, 103, 114, 189, 338; Epi- 
demiae, 28; *tt. e( 38 c jdfckov, 312; 
Prognostic, 189 

Hippulytus of Rome, 36, 64, 66, 91, 92, 

93, 103, 108-9, 155, x88, 193, 206, 

zzj • made Heraclitus con temporary 
with Fmpefirxles, 2; source of, 193, 
zti, 223, 349- 50; .Stoic influence on, 

27 
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Hippolytus of Rome (continued) 

H* 2 > 357 . 359 * introduced 

paraphrases by 9110!, T04; quoTannns 
from Heraclitus in, 65, 75, 88, 9 - 4 . 96, 

105, 185. 245. 349-Si, 158, 359-&> 
Htflscher, U., 37, 67 
Hoffmann, E., 40, 4m, 

Horner, 14, 137, * 57 , 247, 287; 

criticised by Heraclitus, 17, 187, 242, 
243, 244 

Identity of opposite*., loov'y intruded 
by Heraclitus, T9, 70, 93-6, 108-9, 
143; illustrated by concrete instances, 
109. Set alto Opposites 
Indefinite pronoun, omission of, 206,252 
Ionian], ihvurka of, 165, 333, 334, 336; 
presuppositions of, 402; visited Sardis, 
10. See aho Milt dans 
Ionic forms, 57, 102, 104, 10$, 150, 163, 
170, 220, 290, 368, 382; spurious, 
t 30-1, 171; inconsistent use of, 191 

Jacoby, 1 \, x, 11, 2s 

JiHjRer, W., 26-7,40,61,127, xi8,218,287 

kottvos, 232, 236; applied to die dry 

exhalation, by Aristotle, 234, 274 

KCpcrwds, a name for Zeus, 354 6; tlw? 
weapon of Zeus 354 71 m fr. 
*4. 33>» 349. 35*. 354“7 
K6po5, 186, 337, 349> 35 2 . H7"9 
k 6 « 7 pos, 4 C . 45 * 6 >“ 4 > *88. 287; meaning 
of, 311-16; two applications of, dis¬ 
tinguished, 308-10, 320; in relation to 
Logos, 68-70; i* fire, 306, 311,316-17, 
356; this — is eternal, 178, 307, 308, 
311-24 pass.; destroyed by absence 
of strife, 122, 129, 242 
Kr.ui/., W., i, 5, 10, 34, 38, 40, 5*, 63. 
66, 88, 9*.98] 127, 132, 138, Tfl, 136, 
* 5 *. 139, 173, 198^-1 113, 223-4. **«. 
229, 22911., 242, 251, 291, 309, 310, 
311, 512, 340. 351. *8* 
xukccov, anecdote of, 13; a Stoic symbol 
for confusion, 257; constitution of, 
256; disintegrate* unless stirred, 255-7 

Lassalle, F., 26, non., 208, 256, 301, 
3371 denied ccpyrasLs in He iclitus, 
335 . 33 * 


I iw, 4, 49, 124-5, ,2 9l results of codi¬ 
fication of, 52. See aho v6po$ 

>iy£tv Kai 7 To:eTv, 44- 5, 390-1 
Letters, false, ascribed to Heraclitus, 10, 
29-30, 90, 91 n., 125-6, 149, Mi, 280 
Life, and dead., identity of, 121-2, 135, 
140, 141-2, 144 8, 248; as u name of 
the bow, 116, 121-2; as an etymology 
of Zeus, 392; of Heraclitus, 3-13; 
changing to a more fluid state is, 
342 

1 Inyd-Joncs, II., xiv, 8r, 82, 101 
l.ftw, E., 40, 6tn. 

Logic, lack of in Heraclitus, according 
to Aristotle, 16; exact, unknown to 
Heraclitus, 94 396. 403 

Logos, in Heraclitus, xi:, 32, 35 46 pats., 
49 . 5 *> 54 . 6t ~h 6 5 - 7 * J***., 7h 94 , 
96, 161, 178, 315, 325, 336; meaning 
of, in die fragments, 37-40, 67, 68, 
69 70, 223; is 'common', 32, 54, 
55 6, 57 63 pars.; apprehension of, 
3 2 . 33 . 43 ~ 7 . f’ 2 , 70 . 2 3 *» 

376, 394-5. 433; relation of, to fire, 
248, 317, 33 °» 39<6 403; relation ol, 
to god, 188 -9, 201, 248, 385; a wider 
aspect of the conccpr of measure, 39. 
378, 397, 402; Stoic interpretation of 
62; Gnostic use of, 65-6 
Xoyos, opposed to fpyov, 52; in Hera¬ 
clitus, see l ogos 
Lotimer, W. L., 170-*. <*58 

Lyre, dppoviq of, 203, 208, 209; simi¬ 
larity of, to tile bow, 214-15 

Macchioro, V., 216, 350m 
McDinrinid, J., 82, 210, 313 
Mazzantini, C., 180-1 
Measure, concept of, in Heraclitus, 39, 
152, 261, 303, 306, 344, 378, 397, 
402 4; in natur.il events, 263, *79, 
2 93 » 3 ° 4 - 5 » 3 * 8 , 3 2 <*. 33 ' 5 /»•«., 
33 fi > 34 f>, 384, 4 OT > 4 ° 2 - 3 ; «n the 
river-image, 244, 366, 377 - 8 , 384; as 
connexion between Heraclitus' two 
analyse? of change, 344, 348; - n 
Posidonius, $8). See alto itiTpov 
Mclancomas, tyrant of Ephesus ac¬ 
cording to Clement, 13 
pj-AayyoMa, meaning of, 7 -8 
Melissiis, 139 40, 148, 150 
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Men, .2 pai r of their surroundings, $8n., 
403; I leracllnm' criticism of, 33, 44-7, 
57-64 pats., 78, 85, 96, 203-4, 364, 
37 ^» l 87 

pETcnrt-TTEiv, 140, 141, 146-7 
Meteorology, Heraclitus’, 263-365 pass., 
371; Aristotle’s, 271 , 273 -<ii a stan¬ 
dard Presocratic problem, for Thr-o- 
phr.isnn, 275; distinguished from 
astronomy, 274. See oho Bowl*; 
Change, cosmological; Exhalation; 
Sun 

Metrical versions of Heraclitus, 11, 12, 
280, 29c, 294, 304 

UETpov, in £rr. 30 and 31, 268 9, 307, 
315-18, 326, 327, 33 °, 335 , 35 <h 378; 
in fr. 94, 285 8. Set alto Measure 
Milesians, 398; cosmogony of, 3TT; 
dogmatism of, 263, 278, 279, 282; 
bebeved in die indestructibility of 
:na:rr.r, 342; believed things to be 
alive, 379 
Miiiar, E. L., 38 

Mixture, of fire with its objects, 1S4, 
* 9 * 4, 3 *S; verbs of, 191-2, 194 
Mullach, F., 101, 102, 132 

Names, etymology of, in Aeschylus, 
t 19, 392; Orphic etymology of, non.; 
significant, according to Heraclitus, 
68, itt-22, 198, 392. Set a/ro Word¬ 
play 

Nature, 43, 135, T36, 227, 229, 390; 
imitated by art, 167-8, 169; *Ort 
as a book-title, 7, 10, 370., 229. See 
aho ipOcns 

Ncophtonist interpretations, tod, 250-1, 
*53, 259, 340. See aho Plotinus; 
Porpliyrii. 

Nestle, VV., 43**•» 9 on *7 *2on., 156, 191, 
2D0, 26T, 287, 28811., 336, 340, 373; 
saw Orphic influence in Heraclitus, 
355 

Night, unity of day and, 155 61 pats., 
165, 272, 292; due to dark exhalation 
according to Theophrastus on I Isra¬ 
eli tus, 271-2 

Noetus, 65, 184, 349, 350 

v6pos, 48 55, 246; duos, 5*. 53 4. ?8; 

Opposed to ouc is, 52. See also luiw 
Nordcn, E., 71 n., 177 


Numerous, 17, 24; 

Okcanos, flowed round earth, 290; sun 
quenched in, 269; sun carried round, 
in a bowl, 269, 270, 277, 278, 281, 363 
opoXoysIv, 65, 67-8, 205-6 
Onians, 11 . B., xiii 

dvoua, t 16 '22 pass., 129,198; opposed to 
tpyov, t f7 »8; Zqvos, 392, 393, 394 
fivTO, t 4 , use of by 1 he Presocrarics, 233 
Opposites, essential unity of, for Hera¬ 
clitus, 68-9, 72, IOO, 120 t, 123, 
* 3 2 -J» 154 , 178, 184-20r pass., 347, 
402; underlying connexion of, 223-6; 
relative, 73, 74, 80, 86, 87, 95***. ***, 
402; connected by succession, 134, 
* 35 . * 4 * 8156, 17411., 185 -6, 
225, 24t 2, 348, 402: loose identifica¬ 
tion of, by Heraclitus, 19, 70, 93-6, 
108-9, 143; connexion of, under ten¬ 
sion, 202, 216—18, 256, 379; balanced 
interaction between, called 'sirife*, 
2 37 ,141 4 . 2 49 . 2 53 . 2 5 f». 33 *, 39 ^ 7 . 
401; things compounded of, 251, 401; 
connexion between different classes 
o , 143, 152, 156, 165, 166, 185, 187, 
199 201; concrete nature of, 151-2, 
* 53 . 2 3 *. 343 ; cosmological. 74, * 49 . 
345; cosmological changes not pri¬ 
marily analysed into, 329 30,344,348, 
402; male and female .is, 168 9, 243; 
and fire, 348, 358; equivalent to god, 
184, 185, 187, 199, 236; different sig¬ 
nificance of, in fr. 10, 173-9 /»uw., 
205; interplay of, to form a harmonious 
cosmos, 169-70; come from oppo¬ 
sites, 15, 147; Pythagorean, 103, 133, 
153, 219; Parmenides and Heraclitus’, 
2; charge between, in Aristotle, 322; 
Aristotle misinterpreted Heraclitus* 
ideas on, 19, 95 n. 

Orphic*, beliefs of, 79-to. 136, *47, 302, 
337 . 355 . 3 <> 5 ; etymologies by, i2on.; 
no dctcctiblc influence of, on Hera¬ 
clitus 355; Heraclitus dependent on, 
according to Clement, 339 
otipoj, .89, 290-2 

ttc&Ivtcvcs, 203, 211 18 pass.; meaning 
of ttoAiv- in, it 5; of rbe bow, in 
Homer, 213-14. See aho dtp^oviri 
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7Ta\:\rrpo7ro>, lion., 203, 211 14 
Palm, A., 26 
Palmer, L. R., 127 

Pnn.urtlus, modification of Stoic cc&rcsis 
by, 337 

irdvra £eT, ttAvtci summaries of 

» misleading interpretation of Hera¬ 
clitus* views on change, 8, 30, 136, 
146, 2*7, 2 ( 56 , 269, 370-80 pass. 
See also Flux 
Papasavrou, S. ]., xiv 
Parmenides, 14, 38, 139, 176, 404; ?**- 
liaps referred to Heraclitus, 2, 13, 211; 
dale of, 2 3, 114' m; ‘Being* cor¬ 
poreal in?, 69; his use of 9601s, 230: 
objects of thought and utterance re al 
ir., 198 

Parry, Milsnan, 213 
Patin, A., 162. 165, 234-5 
Peck, A. I~, 26 

mpiyivecrfat, 48, 50, 54 
Petersen, F. C., 21 s , 9.'. 

Philippson, R., 258 9 
Philistion of l .ocri, 154 
PI- lo, 2.98 9, 33s n., 352 
Philolnn*, 314; fragments attributed to, 
230m, 314 

9p6vr.ots, tbia, 54, >7-64 pass. 

0O015. 42-3, t?«, iy> t «to, 227 3*2 39 °* 

393; in book-titles, 7, >°» 3 ” n *? 22 9 > 
men’s, 16911.; meaning ‘growth*, 
228-9: opposed 10 v6gos, 52; kott6 
<puoiv, 42, 4351., i 5 ft » 229, 390 .- 39 1 
Pindar, 54, 191 2 

Plato, 147,269; his dating of Parmenides, 
2 3; on Heraclitus’ life, 3; his evi¬ 
dence for Heraclitus' thought, 13 -16, 
30; distinguished Heraclitus from 
Empedocles, 16,95, 3 2 »> 3 * 4 . 33 6 7; 
theory of names in the Cratylus , 119, 
378; hi* -novTa interpretation 
of ILraclitus, 30, 136, 244. 335, 366, 
369, 370, 372-6, 378; on d.e Hcra- 
clitcam, 119, 1363 jocular passages in, 
364, 369 

Plotinus, 56, 250, 251, 252, 269 
Plutarch, 13, 49-50, 63 4 , 157, 158-60, 
239, 243. 286, 372, *83, 384; an 
admirer of Plato, 136; accepted the 
ttAvtoi interpretation, 146, 

381 2 j quotations in, 162 4,211,294; 


sources of, 223, 30:, 374; did not 
iv** cssarily have. .1 full text of Hera¬ 
clitus, 157-8; die Console tio spurious, 
136-7, 141 

Polar expressions, 41,5 2,92,311,390,391 

Popular and traditional beliefs, 52, 60, 
9°. M7> '4 K , 269, 278, 314 15, 363, 
365, 395 

Porphyrius, 113, 180 3, 227 

Posidonius, 107, 108, 170, 1H3, 27?, 297, 
352 . 383 

Praeehu-r, K., 2C9-10 

Trpnorf)p, 272, 332, 357; meaning of, 
3 JO-I 

Proportional statements, 78, 83, 281, 302 

nvp opivtgov, vctp<6v, TtyviKov, 349, 

352-4, J63 

Purge-plant, 82-3, 840. 

Pythagoras, *45, '47; criticized by 
Heraclitus, i, 219, 387, 39 ®* 
law-maker, 4; only god was wise, 
395, 398: first used K&Jpo* - world?, 
313 14; and the principle of measure, 
403; not envisaged in Heraclitus fr. 51, 
21R-19 

Pythagoreans, 2S4, 285, 289, 290, 401; 
their table of opposites, 103,133, 153, 
219 

Reinhardt, K., 34, 3$, 36, 4°» 5 °> 55 > 5 8 > 
59,91, 304, 107, * * 4 > 1^70., *3** * 4 *, 
152, 157, 165,182,193,223,125,25311., 

267-8, 269, 279 n., 28 l, 286 , 29I IK, 

308, 3x0, 3x1, 316, 331-2, J5JH., 335 , 
352, 353, 38** 386, 400; value of his 
interpretation of Herurlinn, 3; his 
faulty relative datiug of I Inraclitus and 
Parmenides, 1 3, 229, 377; Ids inter- 
preen ion of fr. 7* 235-6; of fr. 12, 
3691 370 , 373 , 376 , 377 ; of fr. 60, 
105 6, T07-10, 124, 137; of fr. 100, 
295, 297, 295, 300; his exposure of 
fr. 66 D, 359 - 6 i 

Relativity, of opposites, in Heraclinw, 
71 , 74 , 80, 86, 87, 95 '’-, " 2 , 4°*5 in 
de nutrbnento, 114; examples of, in 
Aristotle, 210 

Riddles, j, 7, $, 79 . " 8 . ll 9 -*°- Sei 
also Word-play 

Rivers, flux of water in, 366-84 pass. 
Sec abo 1 lux; Measure 


Robertson, D. S., xiv, 92, 98 
Koss, W. D., 95, 228 

Sand bach, F. H., 225 
Sauppe, H., 88, 91, ij< 

Sceptics, 30, 62, 75, 86, 281. See also 
Amrsidemu*; Sexnu Empiricus 
Schlfriermac.hfir, I., 58, 365 m, 390; 
denied aepyresit in Heraclitus, 335, 
3.37 

Schott lander, R., 41 
Sthuhl, P-M., 295 
Schulze, W., 170 

Schuster, P., 26, 3511 2$, 1 29. 222, 239, 
286, 300, 343, 376 
Schwartz, F.., T2 
Screw, screw-press, 97-103, 103 
Scythinus, made a verse version of 
Heraclitus, u, 12, 145-6, 218, 280, 
298 

Sea, 26, 153; as a world-mass, changes 
of, 68,265,325-44 pass.; distinguished 
from fresh water, 273; evaporated, 5, 
263, 2.7 1, 279, 316; -water harmful ro 
men, 74-5 

Seneca, 159. 160, 373* 374 
Sense-perception, value of, for Hera¬ 
clitus, 61, 281, 376, 404 
Selhiuns, 192-3 

Sextus Empiricus, 33, 35, 48, 49* 57 8, 

62, 75, 86 

Sieveking, W., 296 7, 345 
Simon Magus, 193 

Simplicius, 94, 95, 210, 141* 244, 308-9, 
322 

0x6901. See Bowls 

Sleep, and waking, 135, « 4 * 4> = 47; 
forgetfulness in, 44, 62; in contact 
with death, 148: words for, 64 
SI nimsky, H., 3811. 

Smell, a lower sense than sight, 2{5-6; 
nature of, 232 6 puss.; souls use, 
235 m 

Snell, lb, 34, 37 . 3 8 * 4°, 45,61.67r.., 118, 
151-2, 169, 170-1, 173, 175-6, 177, 
178, 196, 198, 203, 329, 388 m 
eo^ov, 66, 71, 386-400 past.; fiv 76 — 
in relation to fire and Logos, 395—7; 
not .1 s» briquet for god, 399 400. See 
alto Wisdom 

Sotion the Succession-* titer, 6, 25 


Soul, 108, 254, 295; us fire, 145, M*n., 
247-8, 251, 340-2, 365, 396, 403; 
contact of, w ith Logos, 21, 236; sur¬ 
vival of, 147, 148; exhaled, 18, 367- 72 

pass.; destroyed hy becoming water, 
1480., 247, 249 . 339-43 J***s.; use of 
smell by, in Hades. 235 n.; cycles of, 
302; cosmic, net :n Heraclitus, 341; 
nourished by blood, in die Stoics, 341; 
Neoplatonist views on, 106, 251 

Spliaerus, wrote on Heraclitus, 3, 10- 
11 

Stars, nourishment of neglected according 
10 Aistuiir, 276. See ibo Row I; 

Stoboeiis, 56, 133, 170, 303, 305; ipxi 
T radition of, t 30-T 

Stoics, 3, 12, 49. > 5 ®, 17 ^, 183. 335 n., 
344 , 367, 374 n *> 383, 388; their divi¬ 
sion of philosophy, 7; accounts in¬ 
fluenced by Aristotle, 30, 186, by 
Theophrastus, 318, 328, 336; their 
interpretation of Logo*, 62; their ideal 
of 6,JcAcyoup£vu>s 60; ccpymsis 
in, 23, 25, 296. jo> 1, 307. 3 Q*» 3 r *. 
H 9 » 3 S 3 > 3 2 4 > 335 - 7 , 345 , 35 L 35 ?~ 9 ; 
tl^apgr/T) in, 303, 304, 305; irop 
<jio6viuov, voi?6v, 7fxvtK6v in, 349, 
352 4s 156:1., 363; fire as c-TTtpga 
m, 329; t6vo5 hi, 260, 329, 356, 368; 
their addition of air to Heraclitus' 
world-majises, 115, 319, 328-9, 336; 
• heir influence on de mnriwento, 117. 
on die Letters, 30, on Clement, 307, 
308, 309, 327, 361, on Hippolytus, 
.151—2, 357, 361 

Strife, necessary for an ordered world, 
17, 122, 129, * 87 . 237 . W. 336 ; it. 
Dike, or normality, 129, 182, 237-44 
pats., 401, 402; a symbol of change 
(though not necessarily incessant 
change), 244, 249, 262; war and, in 
Diug. L. IX (8), 106-7,327. See abo 
War 

Suda, die (otherwise called Suid»), 1, 
12 , 82 

ooAAdyis*, cruvdnpits, 167, 170-9 pass., 
182 

Summer, due to position of sun, 186; 
due to prevalence of bright exhalation, 
according to Theophrastus, 18611., 
272; length of, 285, 287 
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ovp^pciv: in fr. 10, ou^FpopEvcv 
6-.a«pcp6pfvov, 167, 174-6, 205, 217; 

in fr. 51, 8*.a<pEp6t-Evov fcwvrto ovy- 

o^pETOi (?), if, 203, 204-7, **6- 

18. 220; in fr. 8 d, ovg^fpov, 220-1 
ou^covia, 15, 204 

Sun, new every day, 13,18, 264-79pew.; 
nourished by moisture from the sea, 
18, 264, 265, 266, 272; quenched in 
OkeanoB, 269; carried round Okeanos 
in a bowl, 269, 770, 277; as 1 0x0911. 
,vcv Bowls, heavenly hodir* as; rbc 
cause of day, T62, 164, 272, 334, of 
winter and summer, 186, 272; its 
solstices, 18, 265, 266, 272, 329; the 
width of a human foot, 280-3 pass.; 
perdpicnee of, 363, 364; divinity of, 
278, 2S2; not identical with fire, 286; 
regularity of, 284, 287, 288 m, 293, 79 j 

Tannery, P., 35, 99 100, 102 
T#xvai, arguments from, 26, 28, 103, 

T69 

TcichmUllcr, G. f 127, 129 
•riyvtiv Kal Kaletv, 88, 90-1 
Thales, chose water as apx^ 266 J 
termed do-rpoAbyoy, 158, 401 
Theophrastus, 27, 28-9, 255, 3 ° 4 > 3 **? 
334 : gave little biographical informa- 
tion, 3; attributed psAcryxoAia to 
Heraclitus, 7-8; his Ouaix&v 56 £<xt 
source of the later tradition, 20, 14; 
his dependence on Aristotle, 20, 22-3, 
30; his assignment of standard 
meteorological problems, 275; and an 
dtSios kIvtiois, 379; ascribed an 
tepyrosis to Heraclitus, 319, 322 4* 
336, 347 ; misinterpreted flie cosmo¬ 
logical frogmens, 103, 106, 269, 275, 
318 19, 327-8; his interpretation of 
fr. 60, 105-7, 11 J , 266; his account 
of Heraclitus' astronomy, 270-1, 276, 
277, 279, 333; Plotinus dependent on, 
250-1 

Timon of Phlius, described Heraclitus 
as 'tiddler*, 5, 7-8 
Titles of books, 7, 10, 36, 3711., 229 
7 p£«f€ 06 cri, 51 5, 265, 266 
TpoTTcri, irup6s, 316, 3T8, 320, 3 * 5-35 
pau., 346. 348, 359, 371; meaning of, 
3*9 


Tzcczes, 149, 150-1 

Unity and plurality in Heraclitus, 70-1, 
166, nw, 181, *01, 1J5, 311. Sfc 
also tv, and Opposites, pass. 

Verdenius, \V. J., 34, 35 <*■> ) 7 n . 38, 40, 
43 

Veiusta P/adta , 20 

Viasros, G., 108 n., 152, 301, 32411., 372 

Wackemugcl, J., 4*, ?o, * 37 , 190 

Walzer, H., 55 . 5 &, s 9 > * 45 > * 75 , 2 79 

War, 131; father and king of all, 245 9 
pass., 336, 396; a symbol for change, 
187, 241,244, 252, 261,358; described 
.in impartial by Homer and Archi¬ 
lochus, 240-1; and strife, in Diog. L. 
ix (8), 106-7, 327; in fr. 80,238; of the 
battlefield, 246-9. Sec also Strife 

Water, death for souls to become, 148 m, 
247, 249. 339 43 /**"•; « ‘ world- 
mass, 346, see also Sea; reciprocity of 
fire and, 265, 338; flux of, in river , 
366-84 pass. 

Way up and dow n, 105 12 pass. ; ancient 
interpretations of, 106-R; cosmo¬ 
logical interpretation of, 107-8, 211, 
323, 32R; combined with ndvra 
distortion, 335 

Wcndland, V., 66, 77 , 78, «* 4 > 212 

Wilamowitz, U. von, 8, 36, 79 n., 91,92, 
no, 113, 131, 137, « 39 » * 44 , * 4 $> *?*> 
175, 180, 185, 216, 261, 312 

Winter, due to position of sun, tR 6 , 272; 
due to prevalence of dark exhalation, 
according to Tlieophrastus, i 86 r.. t 
272; length ot, 287 

W isdom, 65, 66, 7:; human and divine, 
385-400 pass.; relation to fire and 
Logos, 39 ^- 7 , 403 

Word-play, 41, 49, 5 °. 6 7 #> «*». *V#> 
268. See also Names 

Xenuph.ru-;, 6, 12, 70-T, 117, 164, 265, 
2R9 90, 314, 333, 334. 14 *. 368 , 398 ; 
associired with foundation of Elea, t; 
as law-maker, 4; influence of, on 
Heraclitus, 201, 278, 282, 290, 393, 
403; criticized by Heraclitus, 1, 398, 
401; scepticism of, 231; his deity, 55, 
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Xenophanes {continued) 

314, 392 3, 396; tire sun according to, 
267, 277, 278 

Svvov, 48-71 pass., 113, 115, 
238, 240, 242 

teller, F», i, 12, 26 7, 34, 36, 38, 77, 
78, 83, 88, R9, 98, 108, non., 121, 
124-5, 129, *J6, t 3R, f4S» *67, 180, 
204, 206, 222, 279, 292, 309, 321, 
335 . 34 ^, 373 . 3 ? 6 , 381, 3 « 2 


Zero of Citi im, • 1, 327, 367 
Zeus, 6o, ttR, nr, T9R, 246, A47, 385, 
388, 389; etymology of, 392; die 
Stroke of, 260, 355; the boundary of, 
in fr. t2o, 289 91, 293; die bright sky 
named, 291-2; Kepswds a name for, 
354-6; i 1 ull-sccing, 362, 364; descrip¬ 
tion of, applied to War, 246, 249. 354; 
in IV. 32, 392 3, 394; Olympian, 54 
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